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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


St, John's Gate, Clerkenwell.—We 
have received as additional contributions 
to the repairs of this venerable structure, 
since our last, from Bolton Corney, esq. 
M.R.S.L. 10s. and from C. E. Long, 
esq. 58. 

A. Z. inquires whether any correspond- 
ent can explain the initials, A. E. A. O. 
which are appended to each of Dr. Parr’s 
Dedications to Burke, Lord North, and 
Fox, inserted in his Edition of Bellen- 
denus. 

M. wishes to know the authority of the 
term ‘* Very Reverend’’ as applied to 
Deans of Cathedrals. Inaninscription on 
the tomb of a Dean of Lincoln, who died 
in the early part of the present century, he 
is termed ‘‘The Reverend Sir Richard 
Kaye, Bart. Dean of Lincoln.’? When 
M. resided in the University of Oxford, 
37 years ago, it was the practice to pray 
for “ the Reverend the Dean,” the Canons, 
&c. of Christ Church. It would not be 
difficult to enumerate other instances. 

W. T. P. S. writes, ‘“‘ A bronze Celt has 
been lately found, embedded in clay on the 
Oxenham estates, South Tawton, about 19 
miles from Exeter. It is without loop, 


and has the grooves, or places in the up- 


per part for inserting two pieces of wood, 
as ahandle or haft, lashed, no doubt, 
with cord or bandages. At Sittingbourne, 
Kent, Jan. 1828, four Celts and a gouge 
in bronze, or bell metal, were found in 
an urn. Those discovered near Attle- 
borough, Norfolk, were in company also 
with gouges and other implements.— 
(See C. R. Smith’s Collectanea, No. 7, 
pp- 105, 6.) Hence, it is supposed they 
were workmen’s tools, not warlike wea- 
pons. France and Germany boast of 
these chisels as well as Britain. A re- 
markable fact has lately come to light. 
Mr. Ralph Sanders, of the Exeter Bank, 
in whose possession is the Devon Celt 
above noticed, informs me that he has 
a spear given to one of our travellers 
by the ‘‘ King’’ of Madagascar ; one end 
of which is the usual lance head, or 

int, common to all spears; the other 

as a Celt fixed on each side in grooves, 
identical with the one now underdiscussion, 
and with which the natives of that island 
used to flay, skin, or deglubate the beasts 
killed in their hunting excursions, Have 
we at last come to the knowledge of the 
Celt asa cognate instrument, once com- 
mon to the great family of mankind. 

The same correspondent states, that it 
is proposed to set up a brass plate in St, 
Lawrence’s Church, Exeter, to the me- 
mory of that ill used loyalist, Colonel 
Joun Pennuppocke, who was beheaded 


by Cromwell's order, 16th May, 1655, 
in this city, together with Cor. Grove, 
of Enfcrd, co. Wilts, in Exeter Castle, and 
interred very privately near the chancel, 
in St. Lawrence’s church. A brass plate 
with the well-known inscription, ‘‘In 
restituendo Ecclesiam, in asserendo Re- 
gem,’’ &c. exists to Grove, in St. 
Sydwell’s church. But poor John Pen- 
ruddocke, (of Compton, Wilts) has been 
overlooked. The offence was, appearing 
in arms for Charles the Second; and the 
unhappy prisoners, along with many 
others, were captured at South Molton, 
in this county, by Col. Croke, who broke 
faith with them after solemn promises. 
Jones, a connexion of Cromwell, was par- 
doned. For particulars, see Izaacke’s 
Hist. of Exeter, pp. 10—16; Ludlow’s 
Memoirs; Hoare’s Modern Wiltshire; and 
Sir Richard Steele’s Letters of Penrud- 
docke to his wife after condemnation, A 
portrait of him is given in some old copies 
of Clarendon, young, and in armour. 

Mr. D’Oyty Baytey begs to correct 
two or three passages in his letter on 
Physical Genealogy in our Magazine of 
last month. Page 151, Ist col. 31st line, 
for ‘persons,’’ read ‘ person;’’ page 
152, Ist col. 2d line, for ‘‘ cross marriages,” 
read ‘‘ inter-marriages.” Ibid., 40th line, 
insert ‘‘the’’ before ‘‘32 quartiers.”’ 
Same page, bottom of 2d col., there is an 
obscurity and imperfection, which ought to 
be removed in favour of a clearer expla- 
nation of the statement, as follows : 

‘« Who ever knew of a Scotchman who 
was not proud, prudent, and brotherly ? 
Do not these properties mark the Scotch 
almost without exception, whether we 
view them separately as men and as fami- 
lies, or wholly as a nation? It is so; 
and the reason is, because within their 
own country they are the least mongrel 
race of the earth, and have for ages been 
more exclusive in their matrimonial al- 
liances than any other—ever matching 
among themselves. Thus the Scotch 
nation is rather to be regarded as one 
great family, for every member of it 
may claim a common origin; and so in- 
tensely amalgamated has become the 
blood of its original founders, by the re- 
peated intermarriages of their posterity— 
while seldom or never matching into other 
nations—that, however different their 
individual patriarchs might originally be, 
their properties have since got thoroughly 
mingled, and now inseparably united ; 
and are indelibly imprinted on every one 
of their descendants as a general, though 
most distinctive, mental and moral chas 
racteristic,”’ 
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The Early French Poets. By the Rev. Francis Cary, M.A. 1846. 


NAPOLEON used to say of the history of France, that one might 
write it in a hundred volumes, or in two; in a hundred volumes, if you 
entered into all the details; in two, if you gave a general view of the 
subject. This is true of all history ; and one might add that it is desirable 
it should be written both in fulness and in abridgment. But if it needs 
the learning and patience of a Benedictine monk to execute the former 
plan, it would require nearly the same virtues and acquirements in his 
reader, to enable him to profit by them. Besides, one is as likely to lose 
oneself in the details of a large book, as in the intricacies of an extensive 
forest ; one may wander from the straight path, and become bewildered by the 
multitude of objects around us. It is not every one who can cut out a way 
for himself: and it is as well to know nothing at all, as only to know a number 
of little things. We are therefore thankful to those writers who will occa- 
sionally take us under their protection, as Virgil did Dante, and, carrying 
us up to some vantage ground, point out to our view the leading features 
and general aspect of the extended country below us. Besides, as our 
capacity of acquiring knowledge is very limited, as time is very short, 
and as no human brain can become an encyclopedia of universal infor- 
mation, there are many things of which we must be content to be 
ignorant, and many also of which a certain bounded and partial knowledge 
will be sufficient. This holds true particularly of the ornamental parts of 
literature : hundreds and thousands of people read Shakspere and Milton 
who never heard the name of Marston or Vicars. Many also are acquainted 
with the writings of Boileau and Racine, whose curiosity never extended 
to the pages of Marot or Ronsard. And yet it is seldom that any name is 
preserved in the register of fame without a reason; no man is distin- 
guished above his fellows but for some superior quality; and on closer 
investigation it will be found that because a work is not to be placed in the 
foremost ranks of fame, it does not of necessity follow that it should be 
condemned to utter oblivion, or considered as worthless. Statues, it is 
said, that have once fallen to the ground, are never replaced on their pe- 
destals; but that is no reason why they should not be deposited in museums 
containing the curiosities of antiquity. Before the long majestic march of 
a nation’s literature commences, a number of skirmishers and irregular 
troops and light cavalry may be seen preceding it :—Now Fontenelle, in his 
life of his uncle T. Corneille, says truly, “ To judge of the merit of a work, 
you must consider it in itself; but to egtimate the merit of an author, you 
must compare him to the age in which he lived.” And it surely may not 
improperly be considered both as an elegant and useful employment to 
those who, like ourselves, entertain a high opinion of the importance of 
literature, to mark its gradual progress, and not to overlook or to despise 
the earlier stages of its growth ; to watch, one after one, the different stars 
as they come forth in its firmament, and to observe the various degrees 
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of lustre and beauty they possess. Such an inquiry also throws a light on the 
nature of genius as it is seen struggling with difficulties in its progress, and 
acted upon by association, by times, by circumstances, and by persons. 

These observations will apply to the volume we have brought before our 
readers ; which ought to recommend itself to them at once by the curiosity 
of the subject and the excellence of the execution. We can at least answer 
for ourselves, that when we began, some years since, our humble re- 
searches in the pages of the early poetry of France, we found the subject 
so attractive, that we were led on from poet to poet, both by many 
and various merits we acknowledged in their writings; and also by 
seeing for the first time in their pages the original mould before 
us from which so many copies had been taken, that were familiar to us in 
their followers, and unacknowledged by them. A sudden flash would 
sometimes dart out of the obscurity of these old neglected pages, which 
would throw a clear light over a whole surface of a modern allusion or 
expression. At any rate, there is to be found in these writers a fresh- 
ness, a native force and colour that breathes as it were of nature herself, 
as if they were inspired by the open air, and sky, and breath of heaven ; 
while their successors too often remind us of a mere artificial life, and of 
a light not borrowed from the sun. One may sometimes believe that we 
hear a new chord struck on the lyre that never sounded to us before, and 
we may at length learn to look with respect, if not with reverence, to those 
who, in ages of ignorance and of darkness, preserved by unceasing efforts 
the flame of poetry from being extinguished, and transmitted its increasing 
lights to distant generations.* 

The chronological table of French poets in this volume, beginning with 
Robert Wace, in the 12th century, and ending with the death of Malherbe, in 
1628, contains sixty-five names, of which to the general reader certainly not 
more than twelve are known ; and of which we confess for ourselves, though 
we have read extracts from the writings of many in the compilations of his- 
torians, critics, and biographers, yet we have not made ourselves thoroughly 
acquainted with more than half that number. It is but a small shelf in a 
cabinet of our library that contains the following little nosegay of early 
poetry, commencing, as is fit, with the effusions of regal genius. Thibaut 
King of Navarre, Charles Duke of Orleans, then Clement Marot, J. du 
Bellay, Etienne Jodelle; Remy Belleau, Pierre de Ronsard, and the list 
closes with Malherbe. To all these, nevertheless, we have been indebted 
for many hours of recreation and delight ; and we ‘have lamented not 
seldom, that we had no opportunity of adding one or two more to our num- 
ber, which should have contained the names of Villon, Alain Chartier, and 
Estienne Pasquier. We have not, however, mentioned the honourable 
names of the twin authors of the Roman de la Rose, Guillaume Lorris 
and Jean de Meun; while that also of Marguerite of Valois must not be 
overlooked. Charles Duke of Orleans flourished about the time of Chaucer, 





* On the history of early French poetry we beg to recommend to our readers a work 
characterised equally by the depth, research, and the elegance of its composition, a 
work that has received the praise both of Gibbon and Voltaire,—we mean L’Histoire 
de la Poésie Francais, par M. L’Abbé Massieu. It is unfinished, owing to the 
death of its author, coming down only as far as the time of Francis I. The Abbé 
Massieu died in 1722: he was nearly blind in his latter years. There are some dis- 
em by him in the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, and other works.— 

EV, 
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and Ronsard was contemporary with Shakspere. The last in the list, 
Malherbe, lived in the time of our James the First. Of these poets Mr. 
Cary has made extracts from the writings of twenty-three; but in his 
Introductory Essay he has given an account of the others, so as to satisfy 
those who wish only for a bird’s eye view of the subject—a sketch and 
outline of its principal features, or to act as a guide when deeper researches 
and more extensive information are intended to arise from the foundation 
he has laid. The papers which compose the volume were originally pub- 
lished in various numbers of the London Magazine, between 1821 and 
1825, and the editor has certainly conferred a favour on the public by 
collecting and republishing them in the present shape. We know no one 
who could have executed this work in a more satisfactory manner than Mr, 
Cary has done, He was a very admirable scholar—a critie of pure and 
refined taste; and for his poetical powers we have only to refer to his trans« 
lation of Dante, a translation that has made that great poet our own; and to 
which we have often thought Milton, could he have seen it, would have given 
his meed of praise. To execute what Mr. Cary has here done was no easy 
task; the quaintness, the simplicity, the nakedness—if we may so express 
ourselves—of the original language, the odd terms of expression, the short 
metre, the frequent necessity of rhyme, the strangeness of the figurative 
language,—all these are to be softened, harmonised, melted down, trans- 
formed into elegant expression, refined versification, and easy intelligible 
words. We are not aware that the French themselves have attempted the 
same task of difficulty ; and indeed, so far as we know, the class of poets 
here noticed have never beeu the favourites of later times, though their critics 
and antiquaries have made most profound and praiseworthy investigations 
into that portion of poetical history which is still earlier than the present, 
and which includes the origin and formation of the language, and the rise 
of the troubadours and other poets, both of southern and northern France.* 

The history of French poetry appears to be divided into four eras, the 
first extending from Henry I. to Philippe de Valois: this would include 
the authors of the Roman de la Rose and other old poets. The second from 
Philippe de Valois to Francis I.; that takes in Alain Chartier and Villon,+ 





* The distinction between the troubadours and the trouvéres should always be kept 
in mind, and Mr. Cary’s note upon the subject, p. xii. of his essay/not be overlooked. 
The Abbé Massieu takes up the subject of the commencement of French poetry from 
an sera previous to that at which Mr. Cary begins his.-—ReEv. 

+ Gibbon has remarked ‘“‘ the verses of Villon after his condemnation to an infa- 
mous death, as very extraordinary.’’ See his Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 181. Most extra- 
ordinary indeed they are! What a picture for a man to draw of his future self / what 
a portrait of himself after death is the following ! He was condemned to be hanged 
with his companions in crime, when he wrote 


‘ La pluye nous a buez, et lavez, &c.’ 

The rain has drench’d and soak’d us through, 

The sun has dried and blacken’d our skin; 

The crows and ravens have picked out our eyes, 

And pluck’d up our beards, and torn off our brows: 

Not a moment are our bodies still. 

Here and there, swinging this way and that, 

The wind, as it changes, tosses and drives us ; 

And then the birds come, with their bills, 

Picking holes, till our bodies are like an old thimble, &c. 
Drilled through and through, Don’t stand and grin at us, 
But go and ask God to absolve us from sin, &c, 
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and Charles Duke of Orleans.* The third from Francis I. to Henry 
IV.; this includes Marot, Saint Gelais, and great part of the poets who 
are mentioned in this volume. The fourth and last] extends from this 
time to that of Louis XIV. Many of these poets may be classed in 
different schools. Some possess original talent; some are only faint imi+ 
tations and shadows of others. Of all periods that of the Pleiad was the 
most brilliant. It consisted of seven illustrious names, the stars of the 
poetical hemisphere,—Ronsard, Du Bellay, P. de Thyard, Jan Antoine 
de Baif, Estienne Jodelle, Remy Belleau, and Jean Dorat. All yielded 
to their supreme influence, and almost all the poets of the day enlisted 
under their banners. Rabelais alone would not submit ; he attacked them 
with his strong pungent wit, his sturdy, bold, uncompromising satire, as 
may be seen in his sketch of the character of the Limosin scholar.t But 
we must refer our readers to the pages of Mr. Cary’s work, and to Mas- 
sieu’s History, and later critics who have treated on the same subject, and 
proceed to give a few extracts and specimens, shewing the manner in which 
the subject is executed. 


CHARLES DUKE OF ORLEANS. 


It is a curious fact that the poems of a person who was grandson to 
one of the French kings, father to another, and uncle to a third, himself 
also a prince of distinguished talent, should have been suffered to lie 
neglected and unknown from the 15th century to a very late period ; par- 
ticularly when we reflect on the character which Mr. Cary gives of the 
poetry itself, “It not only excels any other of that time we are acquainted 
with, but might at any time be regarded as a pattern of natural ease and 
elegance.” The MS. however was noticed in the royal library at Paris, 
near a century back, by the Abbé Sallier, who inserted three papers on 
the subject in the Memoire of the Académie des Inscriptions. The volume 
had belonged to Catharine of Medicis. The arms of Charles Duke of 
Orleans were impressed on the first leaf, together with those of Valentina 





And yet this is the same poet who could write those charming and delicate verses, 
that pretty ballad on the fragility of female beauty,—Sur les dames du temps jadis, of 
which the burden is,— 

Mais ou sont les neiges de l’an dernier ? 
But where are the snows of the year that has fled >—Rev. 


* In the Poems of Charles d’Orléans is one to his host and hostess :— 


Mon tres bon hoste et ma tres douce hostesse, 

Tres humblement et plus vous remercie 

Des biens, honneur, bonté, et courtoisie, 

Que m’avez fait tous deux par votre humblesse, &c. (Vide p. 365.) 


There is also another poem, asking his friends to assist him with his ransom, 
beginning,— , 
Des nouvelles d’Albion, 
Si vous en plaist escouter, &c. (P. 345.) 
A poem on the death of his second wife—for so I presume it to be—may be found in 
p. 237 of his poems,— 
J’ay fait obseque de Madame, 
Dedans le moustier amoreux, &c.—REv. 
+ See Pantagruel, 1. ii. c. 5, and l’Epistre du Limousin au Pantagruel (Cary).—Rev, 
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of Milan, his mother, shewing that Catharine had got it from the lib 

of her husband Henry II. A second MS. is in the public library at 
Grenoble, from which the edition in our possession is printed (Grenoble, 
1803) ; and a third, of singular splendour, is in the library of the British 
Museum. This last was once the property of Henry VII. of England, 
whose daughter Mary was married to the son of the himself, Louis 
XII. Mr. Cary says, “The Abbé Sallier remarks that if Boileau had 
seen these productions, he would not have called Villon the restorer of 
the French Parnassus. I am not sure of this; the palate-of Boileau 
required something more poignant. In these there is as much simplicity 
as in some of Wordsworth’s minor pieces ; the chief difference is, that they 
are almost all love verses,” —ez. gv’. 


In dream, and wish, and thought, my love, 
I see thee every day ; 

So doth my heart to meet thee move, 
When thou art far away. 


For that all worldly joys above 

Thou shinest in thy array ; 

In dream, and wish, and thought, my love, 
I see thee every day. 


No care, no hope, no aim I prove, 
That is not thine to sway : 
O! trust me, while on earth I rove, 
Thy motions I obey, 
In dream, and wish, and thought, my love. 
Poésies de Charles d’Orléans, p. 208. Paris, 1809, 


We give another pretty little poem, “ Le temps a laissié son menteau.” 


The Time hath laid his mantle by 
Of wind and rain and icy cbill, 
And dons a rich embroidery 
Of sunlight pour’d on lake and hill. 


No beast or bird in earth or sky 
Whose voice doth not with gladness thrill, 
For Time hath laid his mantle by 
Of wind and rain and icy chill. 


River and fountain, brook and rill, 
Bespangled o’er with livery gay 
Of silver droplets, wind their way : 
So all their new apparel vie ; 
The Time hath laid his mantle by. 


Also “‘ En regardant ces belles fleurs,” &c. 


In blinking at the bonny flowers 
When April them to love doth wooe, 
And all shine brighter in the bowers, 
And all are deck’d with colours new ; 


No heart there is but youth restores 
Amid their breath of balmy dew, 
In blinking at the bonny flowers, 
When April them to love doth wooe. 


The birds are dancing in their glee 
Upon the twigs ’mid blosmy showers ; 
There sing they loud in their chauntrie, 
Counter and tenor merrily, 

Tn blinking at the bonny flowers, 
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We venture to add to these admirable and spirited translations a stray 
one of our own, as we were turning over the volume; it may act as a foil 
to make Mr. Cary’s shine the brighter. ‘“ De votre beauté regarder,” &c. 


To gaze upon your beauty near, 
And still another look to steal, 

My own, my gentle mistress dear, 

* You cannot think the joys I feel. 


I’m never wearied there to gaze, 
All sorrow I forget, and fear ; 
In gazing I could pass my days, 
My own, my gentle mistress dear. 


From evil tongues away I turn, 
For ever your sweet youth to praise ; 
I cannot keep myself, but burn * 
Upon your beauty still to gaze. 


The life of Charles Duke of Orleans, Mr. Cary says, might furnish 
the materials for a romance, or rather for several romances; but our 
readers must turn to his pages for them. His father was assassinated ; his 
mother died of grief. He married the widow of Richard II. of England. In 
the year after the marriage his consort died. Before the age of 20, he was 
an orphan and a widower; a second marriage with a daughter of the 
Count of Armagnac involved him in fresh troubles. At the battle 
of Agincourt he fell into the hands of the invaders ; he was found lying 
under a heap of slain by a soldier of the name of Waller, and was taken 
to Henry V. Waller was desired to take charge of his prisoner, and confined 
him in his own mansion at Groombridge, near Tunbridge, in Kent; and 
at this time his second wife died.* He is supposed to have remained a pri- 
soner for 25 years here and in the Tower. He rebuilt the mansion at Groom- 
bridge, and repaired part of the neighbouring church of Speldhurst, over the 
porch of which his arms are said now to be seen. From this Waller, the 
Wallers of Beaconsfield are descended, and of course the poet. He died in 
1466, in his 75th year. It is said that Henry refused all ransom for Orleans, 
because he was next heir to the throne of France after Charles the 
Dauphin. A large volume of English pieces bearing his name, and said 
to have been written during his captivity, exist in MS. in the British 
Museum, and was printed for the Roxburghe Club by Mr. Watson Taylor 
in 1827 (MS. Harl. No. 682). An article on them appeared in this 
Magazine, in May, 1842, and in the Retrospective Review, vol. I. of the 
New Series, by Sir Thomas Croft. 1t appears, however, that there are 
translations from his poems by another hand; see Collection des Documens 
inédits sur I’Histoire de France, p. 70 (Par. 1835), where it is observed. 
‘*Ce manuscrit contient Ja traduction Anglaise de la plupart des poésies de 
Charles d’Orleans, executée par ‘un contemporain. L’on n'y trouve rien 
qui puisse autoriser a croire quelle soit du prince lui-méme,” &c. For 
this reference, we owe our obligations to the editor of Mr. Cary’s volume, 
and we fully agree in the correctness of the criticism.+ 





* See Harris’s History of Kent, vol. i. p. 292; Hasted’s History of Kent, vol. i. 
p- 431.—Rev. 

+ We may add, that the volume concludes with some verses of bitter triumph against 
the English for their loss of the provinces of Guienne and Normandy, ‘ Comment 
vois je les — esbahis,’’ &c, p. 368.—Rey, 
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MAROT. ‘ 


Mr. Cary observes that the French of the present day set little storexon: 
the vevivers of the poetical art; and he justly blames that extreme solici- 
tude for what they call the purity of their language, which makes them 
easily offended by phrases, the irregularities of which we should be ready 
to pardon, in consideration of higher excellence, or even to welcome as so 
many means of aiding us in that escape from the tameness of common 
every-day life which it is one great end of poetry to effect. Marot is con- 
sidered by them as an antiquated poet, whose writings have need of a 
dictionary to explain them, and one of the critics (M. Avenel) says that his 
Epigrams may be considered the only title he has to celebrity in the 
present day. “ All this,” says Mr. Cary, “‘may shew the little taste the 
French now have for the elder poets. How otherwise could they have 
overlooked those exquisite sketches, the Temple of Cupid and the Eclogue 
of Pan and Robin, the latter of which is worthy the author of the Faerie 
Queene, as the former is of Chaucer ?” We might almost suppose our- 
selves to be reading an imitation of the proem to the Canterbury Tales in 
the following verses, with which the Temple of Cupid opens :— 


Sur le printemps que la belle Flora 

Les champs couverts de diverse fleur a, 

E son amy Zephyrus les esvente, 

Quand doucement en lair souspire e vente. 


Mr. Cary gives a very amusing abstract of the poem, too long for us to 
extract, but we must find room for one of his skilful and elegant trans- 
lations. The poet is describing the Temple Cupidique. 


On Cupid’s brow for crown was set 
Of roses a fair chapelet, 
The which within her garden green 
Were gather’d by Love’s gracious queen, 
And by her to her infant dear 
Sent in the spring-time of the year. 
These he with right good-will did don ; 
And to his mother thereupon 
A chariot gave, in triumph led 
By turtles twelve, all harnessed. 
Before the altar saw I, blooming fair, 
Two cypresses, embalm’d with odours rare. 
And these, quoth they, are pillars that do bide 
To stay this altar famed far and wide. 
And then a thousand birds upon the wing 
Amid those curtains green came fluttering, 
Ready to sing their little songs divine. 
And so I ask’d, why came they to that shrine ? 
And these, they said, are matins, friend, which they 
In honour of Love’s queen are come to say. 
* * * * 


In the Forest of Loves,— 


Many a linnet and canary, 

And many a gay nightingale, 

Amid the green-wood’s leafy shroud, 

Instead of desks, on branches smale, 

For verse, response, and ‘pistle loud, 
_ Sat shrilling of their merry song. 


“It may be seen,” says the author, “from this view of one of his poems». 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XXVI. 2H 
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how strong a resemblance Marot bears to Chaucer. He has the same 
liveliness of fancy, the same rapidity and distinctness of pencil, the same 
archness, the same disposition to satire; but he has all these generally in 
a less degree. His language does not approach much nearer to the 
modern than old Geoffrey's, though his age is so much less remote from 
ours. Marot was contemporary with our writers in the time of Henry 
VIII. and, had they left anything equal to this piece, or to the Epistle of 
Maguelonne 4 son Amy Pierre de Provence, or to the Hero and Leander 
of this writer, many a lover of antique simplicity would have risen up 
amongst us to shew how superior such compositions were to the nuge 
canore of later times.” Mr. Cary says that Marot’s tale of the Lion and 
Rat opened the way for La Fontaine’s excellence in that species of 
writing. This alone would be sufficient to entitle him to our gratitude 
and respect, for Fontaine is a poet who has no successful competitor in his 
own or any other language. But we must leave the delightful company of 
Ferme-amour, and her faithful porter, Bel-accueil, and the comely saints 
Beau-parler, and Bien-celer, and Bien-aymer, to give a brief notice of our 
poet’s mortal existence. He was born in 1484. His father, a Norman, 
was a poet of some celebrity. During the captivity of Francis I. in Spain, 
Marot was imprisoned on suspicion of heresy ; being delivered through the 
intercession of friends, he took refuge, first with Margaret of Navarre, after- 
wards at Ferrara, with Renée, duchess of that city, daughter of Louis XII. 
Here he contracted a friendship with Calvin. The duchess, however, in- 
terceded with the King of France to allow him to return to his court, in 
consideration of his becoming a dutiful son of the church. He said he was 
neither a Lutheran, Zuinglian, nor Anabaptist, but that he had written 
many a poem, and his delight was to exalt his Saviour and the virgin mother, 
On his return in 1536 he translated some of the Psalms into French 
metre, which gave much scandal; he also so openly delivered his sentiments 
on religion that he was obliged to remove to Geneva. Here he is said to 
have had an intrigue with his landlady, which obliged him to leave that 
city, and he retired to Turin, where he died at the age of sixty. Such is 
the picture of a poet’s life !* 


HUGUES SALEL. 


This poet lived in the time of Francis 1. The title-page of his 
work is worth transcribing :—“ The Works of Hugues Salel, Valet de 
Chambre in ordinary to the King. Imprinted by commandment of the 
said lord. With privilege for six years. Imprinted at Paris, by Stephen 
Roffet, called the Mower, Binder to the King, and Bookseller in this town 
of Paris, abiding on the Bridge St. Michael, at the sign of the White 





* Bayle may be consulted for some interesting anecdotes and discussions on Marot. 
See also Chaudon’s Dict. Historique, and Palissot, Memoires, ii. p. 149. Tenhove’s 
Memoirs of the House of Medici, ii. p. 351, and Costello’s Early Poetry of France, 
p- 191. For a critique on Marot, see Les Caractéres de la Bruyere, vol. i. p. 98. 
On Marot’s version of the Psalms, Lord Hailes, in his Tracts on Scotland, p. 195, 
says, ‘“‘ There are many extraordinary passages in the paraphrase, which I do not 
choose to quote.’? Greswell, in his Parisian Typography, i. p. 261, says, ‘‘ The 
Epitaphe de Laure, found annexed to Marot’s Psalms, has been pronounced to be the 
undoubted production of Francis the First.’ We observe that the editions of Marot 
vary very much. On the very rare one of 1596, de Niort, see Hist. d’une Voyage 
Literaire, p. 148, 196, and Bayle. The edition of Sedan, par Jannin, 1636, is very 
celebrated and scarce. It is the most diminutive bovk ever printed.—Rev. 
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Rose ;” supposed to be printed in 1536. We do not mention this poet for 
the sake of his poem, a Royal Chase of the Wild Boar Discord, who is 
slain by the emperor Charles I. and Francis I. ; but that we may quote the 
following song, which Mr. Cary says may be considered as a testimony on 
the long-pending suit with respect to the song of the nightingale. 


In passing by a Wood and regretting Margaret. 


Ye nightingales, whose voice divine 

Thrills out these greenwood glades among, 
Oh! fill no more these ears of mine 

With such a sweet and pleasant song. 


Ye see the way I now am wending 
Unto a place whence joy is flown ; 

Then, but for once a sad note lending, 
Sing, an ye will, my mistress gone. 


Mr. Cary also remarks that “the most remarkable amongst his poems 
are Three Chapters of Love, as they are called, in which he uses the Italian 
measure called the Terza Rima. It was adopted by some of our writers 
in Henry VIII. and Elizabeth’s time, as Sir Thomas Wyatt, Sir Francis 
Bryan, Sir Philip Sidney, and afterwards by Milton, in his version of 
the second psalm. Yet Mr. Hayley supposed he was the first to in- 
troduce it into our language, in that spirited translation of the first three 
cantos of Dante which he inserted in the notes to his Essay on Epic Poetry ; 
and Lord Byron, when he adopted it in a later poem called the Vision of 
Dante, was not aware of Mr. Hayley’s mistake.” 

Hugues Salel, of Casalé, in Querci, was born about 1508. Ronsard 
esteemed him one of the first who began to write well in France. He was 
presented by Francis I. to the Abbey of St. Cheron, near Chartres, where 
he died in 1558. 


JOACHIM DU BELLAY. 


Mr. Cary commences his account of Bellay with the encomiastic verses 
of Spenser,— 
Bellay ! first garland of free poesy 


That France brought forth, though fruitful of brave wits ; 
Well worthy thou of immortality, &c. 


and has observed that he has still more distinguished the subject of it by 
translating several of his poems, thus securing to him undeniable claims 
to attention and deference from an English reader. His poem called 
“ Olive” is a collection of 115 sonnets, nearly all of them, excepting a 
few of the last, on the subject of his love, which he shadows forth under 
the figure of that tree, as Petrarch had done his under that of a laurel. 
The word itself is an anagram of Viole, the real name of the lady whom 
he celebrates, and who was an inhabitant of Angers. In the 28th is found 
the sentiment in a common, but very pretty, French song, which the un- 
fortunate Major André was fond of applying to his Honora. Mr. Cary 
says he writes it from memory, having never seen it in print :— 


Ab ! si vous pouviez comprendre 
Ce que je ressens pour vous ; 

L'amour n’a rien de si tendre, 
Ni l'amitié de si doux. 
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Loin de vous mon cceur soupire, 
Prés de vous suis interdit : 
Voila tout ce que j’ose dire, 
Et peutétre j’ai trop dit. 


Mr. Cary not having favoured us with one of his beautiful translations 
of this pretty little song, we venture on an extempore version : 


Oh! if you could understand 
What feelings in my bosom beat ; 

Love has nothing half so tender, 
Friendship nothing half so sweet. 


Away from you, my heart is sighing, 
Near you, voice and speech are fled : 
This is all I dare to utter, 
And perhaps too much I ‘ve said. 


Mr. Cary thinks that we have an English song in which the same 
natural feeling is expressed, but he is not able to recollect the words of it. 

Of the 91st sonnet we have a rival in an Italian one of Bernardino 
Tomitano, a Paduan physician, who died in 1576. Which is the original 
it is not easy to say. We give the English version of Bellay’s : 


Yield to the spheres thy witching strain 
That from their orbs has roll’d ; 

To eastern climes return again 
Their fragrance, pearls, and gold. 

Be to the sun that brightness given 
Thou borrow’st from his flame ; 

And render back thy smile to heaven, 
From whence its sweetness came. 

Owe to the morn thy blush no more, 
Which from her cheek has flown ; 

To seraph bands their truth restore, 
Her chasteness to the moon. 

What then shall of those charms remain 
Which thou dost call thine own, 

Except the pride and cold disdain 
That turn thy slave to stone. 


We must find room for Bellay’s satirical sonnet against Venice (115). 


It doth one good to see these magnificoes, 

These proud poltroons ; their gorgeous arsenal ; 

Their roads o’erthrong’d with vessels; their Saint Mark ; 
Their palace, their rialto, and their port ; 

Their bank, their traffic, their exchange, their bart'ring. 
To see their antique hats with formal beak, - 

Their broad-sleeved mantles, and their unbrimm’d bonnets: 
It doth one good to mark their uncouth jabbering, 

Their gravity, their port, their sage advice 

On public questions: yea, it doth one good 

To see their senate balloting on each thing ; 

In every port their gondolas afloat ; 

Their dames, their masquing, and their lonely living. 
But the best sight of all is to behold 

When these old wittols go to wed the sea, 

Whose spouses they are, and the Turk her leman. 


England came in for a large portion of the poet’s gall. At f. 189 is a 
poem called “ Execration sur l’ Angleterre.” He invokes all the infernal 
spirits of antiquity, Erebus and Phlegethon, Styx and Acheron, Cocytus, 
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Chaos and Night, Rage and Fury, and all that dwell in the throat of 
hell, to destroy the English, and he devotes the whole land to them. He 
then expresses his hopes that the French armies will return conquerors, 
laden with the booty of the land, and that 


England, and her queen, and her allies, 

Their arms tied shamefully behind their backs, 
And eyes downcast, before my prince shall march, 
Prisoners of war. 


Joachim du Bellay was born in 1524, in a village near Angers. He 
was highly esteemed by Margaret of Valois Queen of Navarre, and was 
called the French Ovid. He was some years in Italy with his kinsman 
Cardinal du Bellay. He had a canonry given him in 1555 by another of 
his family, Eustache du Bellay Bishop of Paris, and died of apoplexy in 
1560, and was buried at Notre Dame. We had marked many poems in 
our copy for remarks and extracts, but for want of space are obliged to 
omit them, only observing that the works of this poet will well pay the 
perusal,* 


REMY BELLEAU. 


The Painter of Nature was the appellation, Mr. Cary says, that dis- 
tinguished Belleau among the poets of his time ; and it is enough to obtain 
for him no ordinary share of regard from those who know how much is 
implied in that title, and how rare that merit is of which it may be con- 
sidered a pledge. Mr. Cary says that he has not met with a perfect 
edition of Belleau’s works, but that “there is sufficient to prove that 
Belleau was not in the habit of looking at nature through the eyes of other 
men ; that he did not content himself with making copies of copies; but 
that he drew from the life, whenever he had such objects to describe as 
the visible world could supply him with. Nor is this the whole of his 
praise, for he has also some fancy, and a flow of numbers unusually me- 
lodious.” His first poem, “ The Loves and Transformations of the 
Precious Stones,” resembles in its plan Darwin’s Loves of the Plants. 
The stones are supposed to have been youtis and maidens who were 
changed into their present shape. The nymph Amethyst, flying from 
Bacchus, prays to Diana for succour, and is transformed into a stone, 
_which the enamoured god dyes purple with the juice of the grape. The 
“ Pearl” strikes us as very prettily and fancifully told, and is appropriately 
dedicated to Queen Margaret, the Queen-Pearl of all. Indeed there is 
much picturesque imagery, and poetical allusion, and brilliant expression, 
in the whole poem. Mr. Cary has described the picture of Bacchus, 





* Mr. Cary has given one of the sonnets which Spenser translated from Bellay, as 
the best he has taken, and as rendered with fidelity. ‘* Spenser (says a writer in the 
Quarterly Review, Oct. 1814) was impressed with the wild solemnity of Bellay’s 
deeper strains.” Scaliger says, ‘‘ Ronsardus magnus ille poeta Gallicus, ut Bellaius, 
utriusque lingue Latine et Gallicee, qui, quod hactenus pauci, facilitatem et dulcedi- 
nem Catulli assecutus est ;’’ vide Scaligeriana, vol. i. p. 144. See also Perroniana, 
p. 111, and Valesiana, p. 27. _‘‘ J. du Bellay faisait fort bien des vers Latins!’’ The 
learned author of Mocurs des Frangois, p. 229, says, ‘‘ Du Bellai donna de l’harmonie 
et de la douceur A ses vers ; il fit revivre le Sonnet, oubliée depuis trois cent ans, 
c’est lui quien fixa les régles.” See also CEuvres de Boileau, vol. v. p. 358 ; Ind. 
p. 110, 111, 115; and Costello’s Early Poetry of France, p. 225.—Rev. 
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with his attendants and his chariot, as executed with a luxuriance of pencil 
that reminds us of Rubens. 


A train of Meenads wanton’d round the car 

With light and frolic step: one on the reins 
Hung of the ounces speckled o’er with stars, 

Of eye quick-glancing, and free supple foot, 

The long mustaches bristling from their maws. 
Another with quick hand the traces flung 

Across the tygers of the streaky skin : 

They yoked in pairs went snorting, and with ire 
Their restless eyeballs roll’d. Fine cloth of gold, 
Sown o’er with pearls, hung mantling to their side, 
And at the knee the tassel’d fringes danced. 
Then, as their pride abated, in quaint curls 

They braid their wavy tails. 


In the story of Hyacinth and Chrysolithe, Mr. Cary has described the 
spot in which the boy meets his fate as a “piece of landscape painting sweetly 
touched.” In turning to it (p. 31) we find it well worthy of his praise. 
The tender branches of the laurels were glittering with dewy pearls; the 
pine trees were linked arm in arm together, while their long dark tresses 
floated in tender shadow from one to the other. The sighs that breathed 
from the zephyrs’ lips just moved and mixed the emerald foliage of the 
trees as shadowed in the silver waters, while the earth opened to the 
sun her bosom, variegated with all the flowers and purple colours of the 
spring; and a brooklet, trembling in its winding channel, taught the 
little rolling pebbles the sweet murmur and song of its vocal waters, &c. 

Among Belleau’s poems, Mr. Cary says, is the following Song on April. 
“Having seen it much commended in the accounts given of this poet by 
French writers of the present day, I have obtained a transcript of it from 
a public library in this country. If we compare it with Spenser’s Song in 
the Shepherd’s Calendar (April) we shall find some slight resemblance in 
the measure, which would induce us to imagine that Colin, though he 
calls it a lay 


Which once he made as by a spring he lay, 
And tuned it unto the water’s fall, 


had yet some snatches of this melody floating in his ear, which mingled 
themselves with the wilder music.” It is to be found at p. 126, vol. i. of 
our edition. (1585, 12mo.) 


April, sweet month, the daintiest of all, 
Fair thee befall : 
April, fond hope of fruits that lie 
In buds of swathing cotton wrapt, 
There closely lapt, 
Nursing their tender infancy. 


April, that dost thy yellow, green, and blue, 
All round thee strew, 
When, as thou go’st, the grassy floor 
Is with a million flowers depeint, 
Whose colours quaint 
Have diaper’d the meadows o’er. 


April, at whose glad coming zephyrs rise 
With whisper’d sighs, 
Then on their light wing brush away, 
And hang amid the woodlands fresh 
Their aery mesh, 
To tangle Flora on her way. 
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April, it is thy hand that doth unlock, 
From plain and rock, 
Odours and hues, a balmy store, 
That breathing lie on Nature’s breast, 
So richly blest, 
That earth or heaven can ask no more. 


April, thy blooms, amid the tresses laid 
Of my sweet maid, 
Adown her neck and bosom flow ; 
And in a wild profusion there, 
Her shining hair 
With them hath blent a golden glow. 


April, the dimpled smiles, the playful grace, 
That in the face 
Of Cytherea haunt, are thine ; 
And thine the breath that from their skies 
The deities 
Inhale, an offering at thy shrine. 


’Tis thou that dost with summons blithe and soft, 
High up aloft, . 
From banishment these heralds bring, 
These swallows that along the air 
Scud swift, and bear 
Glad tidings of the merry spriag. 


April, the hawthorn and the eglantine, 
Purple woodbine, 
Streak'd pink, and lily-cup, and rose, 
And thyme, and marjoram, are spreading 
Where thou art treading, 
And their sweet eyes for thee unclose. 


The little nightingale sits singing aye 
On leafy spray, 
And in her fitful strain doth run 
A thousand and a thousand changes 
With voice that ranges 
Through every sweet division. 


April, it is when thou dost come again, 
That love is fain 
With gentlest breath the fires to wake 
That cover’d up and slumbering lay 
Through many a day, 
When winter's chill our veins did slake. 


Sweet month, thou seest at this jocund prime 
Of the spring-time 
The hives pour out their lusty young, 
And hear’st the yellow bees that ply, 
With laden thigh, 
Murmuring the flowery wilds among. 


May shall with pomp his wavy wealth unfold, 
His fruits of gold, 
His fertilizing dews that swell 
In manna on each spike and stem, 
And, like a gem, 
Red honey in the waxen cell. 


Who will may praise him ; but my voice shall be, 
Sweet month, for thee! 
Thou that to her dost owe thy name 
Who saw the sea-wave’s foamy tide 
Swell and divide, 
Whence forth to life and light she came. 
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It is needless for us to point out with what delicacy of taste, poetical 
feeling, and correctness of language, the translator of the above has 
executed his task. Remy Belleau was born at Nogent-le-Retrou, in 1528. 
René de Lorraine Marquis of Elbeuf, and General of the French Gallies, 
committed to him the education of his son. He died in Paris, 1577. 
Some one said of him, in allusion to the first of his poems above-mentioned, 
that he was resolved to construct himself a monument of precious stones. 
He was a friend of Ronsard’s, but is said to have imitated his manner less 
than his contemporaries. 


ESTIENNE JODELLE. 


Jodelle is chiefly remembered as being the first of the French poets who 
brought tragedy into a more regular form, dividing his tragedies and 
comedies into acts and scenes. He was intimate with Ronsard, and had a 
place in the French Pleiad. His Cleopatra was performed in the presence 
of Henry II., who was so pleased with it that he made the author 
a present of five hundred crowns. It was on this occasion, reviving the 
form of ancient triumphs, that a he-goat, crowned with ivy, with his horns 
and beard gilt, was led in procession, to the great scandal of the Reformers. 
Jan Antoine de Baif wrote a dithyrambic poem on the occasion. His 
glory is, however, said to have been obscured during his lifetime by the 
superior genius of younger poets. In the tragedy of Cleopatra, Octavius 
expostulates with her for her conduct towards Octavia, the wife of Anthony. 
Cleopatra endeavours to appease him by discovering her treasures! But 
Seleucus, one of her vassals, declares she has not shewn the whole, on 
which the queen cuffs and drags him by the hair. 


Devant Cesar aux cheveux m’a tiré 
Et de son poing mon visage empiré. 


But what will not an angry woman do ? says the satirist. Not satisfied 
with the above punishment her designs go still further. She says— 


Hon! le deuil que m’efforce 
Donne a mon coeur langoureux telle force 
Que je pourrais, ce me semble froisser 
Du poing tu as, et les flames crévasser 
A courses de pied, &c. 


This was probably the part of the story that excited Henry's admiration, 
and called forth his liberality. The chorus expresses itself in language 
and metre that would have somewhat surprised its inventors, ea. 97°. 


La douleur 
,Qu'un malheur 
Nous rassemble 
Tel ennuy 

A celuy 

Pas me semble 
Qui exempt 

Ne la sent; 
Mais la plainte 
Mieux bondit 
Quand on dit 
Que ce’est feinte. 


Of the other tragedy, the Didon, Mr. Cary says, “the speeches are 
9 
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long and often tedious, but there is more of what we should call 
in it than in the tragedies of Corneille and Racine,” or than in the Didon of 
Le Franc de Pompignan, who is one of the best of that school. The 
comedy of “ Eugene” may be open to the objections which Mr. Cary 
alleges, but there is a quaintness and oddity about it which makes it very 
entertaining. These old poets might be staunch Catholics, but they were 
occasionally as profane as heathens ; and the morality of the ladies in this 
play is not of a very high class, if we may judge by what Helen says to 
her brother on his intrigue. 

Ne soyez pour si peu marry ; 

Quant a Guillaume son mary 


Il est si tresbonne de bien 
Qu’ il ne se soucera de rien! 


“ Jodelle’s Ode de la Chasse, au Roy,” Mr. Cary says, “ contains much 
that would interest those who are curious about the sporting in that time. 
The lively minuteness with which he has delineated the death of the stag 
would do credit to the pencil of Sir Walter Scott. 


Now at his haunch the fleet hound hangs, 
Now on the earth behold him lie : 

They tear him with relentless fangs, 
Rejoicing in their victory. 

Big drops are falling from his eyes ; 
And though well nigh we mourn his case, 
Behoveth that of such a chase 

His death must be the glorious prize. 


The stag’s death-note is sounded : then 
From mountain, valley, rock, and glen, 
Loud peals in thundering echoes sound, 
Which the raised clarions scatter round. 
One of his right feet shorn away, 

The antlers from his forehead torn, 

Meet ensigns, Sire, thy pomp adorn ; 
Thy trophies in the bloody fray. 


Jodelle was born in Paris 1532, and died in poverty in 1573 in the same 
city. Mr. Cary thinks that his poverty was the consequence of indiscretion. 
And very likely, for genius and discretion have not been always united. 
Our edition of Jodelle’s works dates 1583, and is later and fuller than that 
Mr. Cary possessed, 1574. 


PIERRE DE RONSARD.* 


Mr. Cary observes, “there is no poet I am acquainted with, ancient 
or modern, who has impressed his own character so minutely and strongly 
on his writings as Ronsard.” His loyalty, his patriotism, and the openness 
of his nature, his generosity to his friends, his gallantry to the ladies, and 
his zeal for the poetic art, to which everything else was subordinate, are all, 
like so many quarterings in a coat of armour, blazoned full on his pages, 
and in their proper colours. Ronsard was descended of a noble family, born 
1524, the year in which Francis I. was made prisoner at the battle of 





* For a critique on Ronsard, see Perroniana, p. iii. 425, and Les Caractéres de la 
Bruyere, vol. i. p. 98, and Menagiana, vol. ii. p. 68. See also T. Magiri Eponolo- 
gium Criticum, p. 716, and Tenhove’s Mem, of the Medici, ii. p. 351, and Costello's 
Early Poetry of France, p. 251.—Rey, 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXVI, 21 
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Pavia. His ancestors came from the banks of the Danube, and one of them 
entering into the service of Philip of Valois, then at war with the English, 
was rewarded with an ample estate on the banks of the Loire, where he 
and his posterity continued to reside. The father of the poet accompanied 
Henry, the son of Francis I., when he was sent as an hostage for his 
father into Spain. Pierre, the sixth son, was sent to the Royal College 
of Navarre, at Paris, but soon after taken to Avignon in the service of 
Francis, eldest son of the French king. At his death he was transferred to 
the service of Charles Duke of Orleans, his brother, by whom he was passed 
over to James V.of Scotland, who had come to marry Madelaine, the daughter 
of the French king. He spent two years and a half in Scotland and six 
months in England, where he learnt the language ; at his return he was 
retained as page by the Duke of Orleans. He afterwards visited Spires 
in the train of the Ambassador Lazare de Baif, where he acquired the 
German language ; and his next service to his country led him to Piedmont 
with the Capitaine de Langey. But these exertions, disproportioned to his 
time of life, for he was only sixteen, occasioned a fever, which was ac- 
companied by a defluxion of the brain that deprived him of his hearing. 
This misfortune, however, determined him to those studies which he had 
hitherto neglected. He read Virgil, and the Romant de la Rose, and the 
works of Marot. He translated also the Prometheus of Aischylus, and the 
Plutus of Aristophanes. His next attempts were on the muse of Pindar, 
and so attached was he to Greece and her poets that he was influenced in 
the choice of a mistress whom he might celebrate in his verses by the 
circumstance of her bearing the name of “ Cassandra,” and he addressed her 
“as his sole Entelechy,” which goes to prove that she understood Aristotle, 
or she must have been sore puzzled with the compliment. In a journey 
from Poictiers to Paris he fell in with Du Bellay, and they were so pleased 
with each other that they agreed to live together, and Antoine de Baif 
made a third. There were of course some little jealousies occasionally 
among the poetical triad, but Ronsard’s open and generous temper soon 
reconciled differences and forgave injuries. At the end of ten years he 
‘quitted his Cassandra, having carried on an unsuccessful siege against her 
virtue or affection for that time, though he reminded her of the violation of 
her person by Ajax. He then embarked foranother conquest, and, finding 
a young damsel of Anjou, called Mary, he addressed her in plain language, 
which he found more advantageous than the poetical. His fame and mierit 
now reached the ears and touched the hearts of chancellors and kings. 
Nobles and great men became his patrons ; and the presidents of the Jeux 
Floraux, not thinking the customary prize of the eglantine sufficient for 
his deserts, sent hima figure of Minerva in silver, which he presented 
to the king. At the death of Henry II. he was somewhat roughly 
treated by the Reformers ; but he did not seem to concern himself either 
for Papists or Huguenots, though the former was the more poetical religion 
of the two. Charles IX., who had succeeded to the throne, kept 
Ronsard near him; commanded him to write against the vices of the 
nobles, and not even to spare him. He did so and got safe out of the 
lion’s den. Catherine de’ Medici, the queen-mother, chose a mistress for 
him among her own ladies, one Helene de Surgeres; but this Spanish 
beauty more resembled the Cloud than the Juno, for he was commanded to 
address her only in the pure platonic language of Petrarch. He continued, 
however, Mr, Cary says, to warble many a sonnet in his cage, and, as a 
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reward for his submission, was presented with the Abbey of Bellozane and 
some priories. Elizabeth of England called him “a diamond,” and sent 
him one, and Mary of Scotland sent him, from her prison, a casket con- 
taining 2,000 crowns, with a vase in the shape of a rose, inscribed— 


‘*To Ronsard, Apollo of the Muses’ Fountain.’’ 


As a set-off against so much prosperity and honour, he was grievously 
afflicted with the gout. His great friend was the Sieur Galland, chief of 
the Academy of Boncourt, to whom he wrote that he feared the leaves of 
autumn would see him fall with them. Hoping for ease from change of 
place, he moved from one benefice to another: his piety was unremitting, 
and he expressed his repentance for sins which neither Cassandra nor 
Mary knew anything about. The faithful muse accompanied him to the 
last, for he shewed a frequent desire to dictate the verses that he had been 
silently making. He expired on the 27th December, 1585, with his hands 
joined in prayer. He was buried in the Church of St. Cosme en I'Isle, one 
of his priories, and Claude Binet inscribed on a little monument over him 
a quatrain of puns in Greek, which defy all attempts at translation, but 
which also would require some ingenuity to create. His friend Claude 
Binet considered him as a model of a French gentleman ; and when poets, 
instead of being presented by the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment with one hundred a year (deducting official fees), as a reward and 
maintenance, in the present day, had rich abbeys and priories bestowed on 
them by the liberal hand of the monarch himself, they could afford to live 
like gentlemen. Ronsard’s usual residence was at Saint Cosme, a delightful 
spot, the pink of Touraine, itself the garden of France, or at Borgueil, 
where he went for the sake of sporting, in which he took great pleasure ; 
and here he kept the dogs given him rf Charles IX. falcons, and goshawks, 
and lived as children of Apollo should live. Another amusement of his was 
gardening, in which he had much skill. When at Paris his favourite re- 
tirements were at Meudon, for the sake of the woods and the Seine, or at 
Gentilly, Saint Cloud, &e. for the rivulet and fountains. He took delight 
also in the arts of painting, sculpture, and music, and was skilled enough 
in the latter to sing his own verses. This was truly a poetical life, but it 
was the last of its race. Something better than lodgings at Highgate or 
Enfield, or a cottage at Sloperton, or a small parlour on Rydal Mere. Of 
his 220 sonnets which commence his work we give the 162nd in Mr. 
Cary’s translation, addressed to his friend Baif. 

Baif, who, second in our age to none, 
Dost with free step to virtue’s summit mount, 
While thou allay’st thine ardour at the fount 
Of Ascra, where the muses met their son ; 

An exile I, where, sloping to the sun, 
Rich Sabut lifts his grape-empurpled mount, 
Am fain to waste mine hours, and pensive count 
Loire’s wand’ring waves, as ocean-ward they run. 

And oft, to shun my cares, the haunt I change ; 
Now linger in some nook the stream beside, 
Now seek a wild wood, now a cavern dim. 

But all avails not : whereso’er I range 


Love still attends, and ever at my side — 
Conversing with me walks, and I with him. 


Of his imitations of Pindar, comparatively a favourite branch of his com- 
positions, Mr, Cary has given such an account as will satisfy those who 
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have not the opportunity of reading them that they have lost but little ; 
but his other class of odes, by the overflowings of his own mind, will 
better please the English reader. We give his translation of the 18th ode 
of the 4th book. 


God shield ye, heralds of the spring, 

Ye faithful swallows fleet of wing, 
Houps, cuckoos, nightingales, 

Turtles, and every wilder bird, 

That make your hundred chirpings heard 
Through the green woods and dales. 


God shield ye, Easter daisies all, 

Fair roses, buds and blossoms small ; 
And ye, whom erst the gore 

Of Ajax and Narciss did print, 

Ye wild thyme, anise, balm, and mint, 
I welcome ye once more. 


God shield ye, bright embroider’d train 
Of butterflies, that, on the plain, 
Of each sweet herblet sip ; 
And ye new swarm of bees that go 
Where the pink flowers and yellow grow, 
To kiss them with your lip. 


A hundred thousand times I call— 

A hearty welcome to you all : 
This season how I love! 

This merry din on every shore, 

For winds and storms, whose sullen roar 
Forbade my steps to rove. 


We must omit, though most unwillingly, the charming translation of 
the next ode, “ Bel aubespin,” &c. for absolute want of space. In several 
of the odes there are passages of extraordinary splendour. ‘‘ What can,” 
says the translator, “exceed in magnificence this description of Jupiter, 
coming in the form of a Swan to Leda ?” : 


His plumes beneath are glittering bright 
With such a golden glow, 

As when the broad eye of the night* 
Is on the earliest snow. 





* Mr. Cary, p. 32, in a passage in Antoine Hervet, 


Que les yeux noirs face devenir verds, 


observes, ‘‘ This is one of the many instances, in which the early French poets have 
spoken of the ‘ yeux verds,’ ‘ green eyes,’ (which I have taken the liberty of translating 
a hazel,) as being admired above all others. So we find in Romeo and Juliet, act 
3, sc. 5:— 
An eagle, Madam, 
Hath not so green, so quick, so fair an eye.”’ 


The author (queere Bovhier) of the Dissertation on the Antiquity of Chansons, pre- 
fixed to his edition of the poems of Thibaut of Navarre, vol. i. p. 231, has observed 
that the taste for these green eyes existed even at the courts of Charles IX. and Henry 
TII., for Ronsard says,— 

Que /’eil verd toute la France adore, 
and he says, ‘“‘If these yreen eyes were so common in those days, as the poets say, 
why are they not seen now? Has nature changed? It is for philosophy to disclose 
the mystery.” In Chanson xli. of Thibaut, we find them praised :— 


Les eur vairs, la bouche riant. 
We may, however, observe that the word “ vert” signifies quick, vigorous, and is not 
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He shaketh once his out-spread wing, 
And cleaves the sky amain, 

And at one stroke his new oars fling 
The billowy air in twain. 


His great poem of the Franciade, like most of his other writings, is 
composed of shreds and patches of the Greek and Latin poets, but with 
some splendid passages of his own interspersed. His eclogues are in- 
teresting. In one we have portraits of Queen Elizabeth and Mary, in 
another, of his contemporary poets. The first book of poems is inscribed 
to Mary Stuart, whose imprisonment he laments. There is a great deal 
of heart, Mr. Cary observes, in these poems to the captive queen, who 
used to amuse her leisure and solitude with Ronsard’s muse. “ Ronsard 
did much towards the improvement of versification. He introduced a great 
variety of lyrical metres, and invented several new forms of strophe. Many 
of his metres were condemned by Malherbe, who probably thought them 
too complicated; but, as in the case of Du Bellay’s Alexandrines, the 
modern school is gradually returning to Ronsard’s opinion. Again, the 
regular intermingling or alternating of masculine and feminine rhymes 
which we observed as first used by Thibaut King of Navarre, and after- 
wards recommended by Jean Bouchet, was insisted on as indispensable by 
Ronsard. Du Bellay, in his Illustrations of the French language, had 
designated this rule as superstitious, but afterwards conformed to Ron- 
sard’s views.” 

(To be continued.) 





Secret Memoirs and Mauners of several Persons of Quality of both Sexes, from 


the New Atalantis, an island in the Mediterranean. 4 vols. 7th ed. 


THIS book, so celebrated at the Office. Pope alludes to it in the Rape 


time it appeared, and so utterly 
neglected at the present day, was 
written .by Mrs. Manley, daughter 
of Sir Roger Manley, a_ person 
of considerable literary talents. 

She died in 1724, and published as 
many as ten or eleven other works. 
The present work was a satire on those 
that effected the revolution, and caused 
so great a sensation that the printer 
and publisher were seized by a war- 
rant from the Secretary of State's 


of the Lock— 


“As long as Afalantis shall be read, 
Or the small pillow grace a lady’s bed.’’ 


It abounds in much scandal and 
account of personal and political in- 
trigues, all probably painted with much 
exaggeration. Such pictures we have 
passed by, but have selected a few 
portraits which may be compared to 
those of the same persons that have 
appeared in the graver and more 








confined to colour; nor is the Latin word viridis, from which it comes. 


But the 


truth is, verd, or vert, signified nothing more or less than grey. We take this to be 
— by its being predicated not of this or that person only, this or that favourite 

eauty, but generally of ali European women, as distinguished from those of the 
southern and swarthier quarters of the globe. Ronsard says of Europe personified, 
that she had ‘‘ cheveux blonds,’’ and ‘‘ yeu verds,” and we know that grey eyes are 
found with light hair. A poet might say in compliment to his mistress that she had 
green or hazel eyes, but he could not say this universally of a whole quarter of the 
globe. We take this passage to have settled this disputed question. The object of 
the poets, we believe, was to express the colour ‘ grey,” without using the word 
‘* gris,” = for obvious reasons would not suit their purpose, and they chose 
“* vert."—Rev. 
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authentic pages of history. We shall 
continue them in a second number ; 
but after our selection is completed, a 
much larger proportion of the memoirs 
will still be left untouched by us. At 
any rate, this book is a curious record 
of the court scandal, and stories at 
that time in circulation about town, 
touching the principal characters of 
the day. 


I.—E.art or PortLanp. 


“We are entertained with another 
object : who is that person, not very 
young nor handsome, yet something 
august and solemn in his mien—he that 
walks upon the Vista? Ile sees us 
not; it is certainly one that loves the 
departed monarch ( William ITT.) ; his 
handkerchief is in his hand, his eyes 
red and full of tears ; he comes hither 
doubtless to weep in solitude a master 
upon whom his fortune probably de- 

ended. He weeps, indeed, and he 


oved his master; but his fortune is 
the greatest of all his favourites: there- 
fore are his tears the more meritorious, 
yet not free from those vices of men 


in power, the greediness of gain, and 
unbounded ostentation, in expending 
with noise and splendour in foreign 
courts what he by cunning had ac- 
quired in this. Love has had his turn in 
a fatal manner—fatal, I mean, to the 
unhappy object of his flame. Raised 
from a mean degree, it is no wonder 
his head is giddy with the height. If 
er and contempt of those beneath 
im be fashionable manners, worn even 
by those that are born great, we need 
not wonder to find them assumed by 
persons who, oftener by chance than 
true merit, reach a fortune unexpected. 
Yet is the duke’s fidelity to his master 
to be applauded; and, as well as he 
loves idee, he could never be brought 
to depart from the king’s interest. He 
has been bred to the business of the 
state and cabinet ; he perfectly knows 
the management of affairs, the position 
of his own and that of his nemwhbour 
nations, their true and their false in- 
terests. He is not eloquent, but wise ; 
to be short, few princes but would be 
lad of such a servant. For since in 
the construction of the human frame 
vices are generally blended with the 
virtues, we are to reverence that man 
who suffers not, to the prejudice of 
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his master, the former to get. the 
ascendant.” 


II.—Duvke or BuckincuamM. 


“Count Orgueil has already touched 
the skies in his imagination. He de- 
pends much upon the merit of his 
former admiration for the empress 
(Queen Anne), and does not doubt 
but to rival the most fortunate in her 
favour. In matter of entertamment 
she said to him this morning, after he 
had made his congratulatory visit, 
‘ That "twas a very fine day. He 
answered, with a presence of mind and 
no ill turn of thought, ‘Yes, it was 
the finest day he ever saw in his life.’ 
Seldom are women renowned for con- 
stancy, but if she do persevere in her 
former good opinion of him now she 
has power, so to trust and raise him as 
he expects will scarce be grateful to 
those who love virtue or moderation. 
He affects to be head of a party which 
in a little time will be thought oppo- 
site to the pretended interest of the 
court. Then his pride and narrowness 
of soul are intolerable. There is no 
excess that he has not been guilty of, 
even to the lowest and most despicable 
part of womankind. Though thrice 
advantageously married to ladies of 
beauty and merit, all of them, he has 
used two of them with very little de- 
ference. Ill nature is his province, 
false gaming his profession, sarcastic 
wit Ins delight, luxury his practice ; 
animated by pride, and devoted to 
covetousness. I never yet heard of 
any good or generous action performed 
by him. 


TII.—Bisnor Burner. 


“ Methinks I am not half so much 
satisfied with the devotion offered in 
the temple, as with the temple itself. 
The High Priest, supine and drowsy, 
scarce attended to the duty of his 
place: he has a robust appearance, 
is clad in becoming ornaments; but 
still he seemed to be little at ease, 
drowsy, and rather fitted for a bed of 
roses at home than his devotion,— 
that is, because it was not his time for 
declaiming to the people. Then none 
more vigorous, fuller of motion, 
vehement in Fe and gesture: he is 
admired and followed for his oratory. 
But the snares of beauty (against 
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which he has not been able to defend 
himself), pride, fashion, and some 
other vices, have dared to mingle with 
his character; but the respect I have 
for all that attend the service of the 
altar, makes me choose rather to 
conceal than publish their defects.” 


-IV.—Mkr. Sr. Joun. 

“Be pleased to direct your eyes 
towards the pair of beaux in the next 
chariot ; the equipage belongs to him 
that sits on the left hand, who, b 
boasting of an intimate friendship wit 
the other, has got himself enrolled 
among and in the catalogue of wits, 
not forgetting a very necessary in- 
gredient, a good estate ; as large as you 
see him, his father * and grandfather 
are both professed sparks, and spruce 
up in cherry and other gaudy-coloured 
silk stockings. He talks of Roche- 
Soucauld, Fontenelle, La Bruyére, as his 
intimate acquaintance, and even gives 
the latter the preference; when I cannot 
but find what seems most eminent in 
him, is but borrowed from the other 
two. If a man of estate has a mind 
to be thought to have a genius, he has 
but to fall in love of some little 
trifle, a prologue, epilogue, song or 
flourish to Ceelia, and be generous to 
the next poet he can get his friend to 
advise to dedicate to him; and pre- 
sently he is Virgil and Mecenas too. 
The gentleman looks indisposed at 
present, his native fire quenched in 
unnatural fissane; else nothing so 
gay or so coquet. Pardon the ex- 
pression, it may not be thought so 
‘proper for the sex; but they of late 
seem to put in for an equal claim. He 
angles, notwithstanding a strain of af- 
fectation, for hearts, catches at ap- 
plause, softens his eyes and voice, 
gives snuff to the ladies on his knees, 
that his fair person may — to ad- 
vantage with that graceful and sub- 
missive turn. * * * He hada trouble- 
some place of profit in the Govern- 
ment, a thing quite out of his road ; 





* Sir Walter St. John, the third Baronet, 
died in 1708, aged 86. 

TH first Viscount St. John died in 
1742, in about the 90th year of his age. 

¢ He was Secretary at War from April 
1704 to Feb, 1707-8, 
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he loved writing indeed, but not that 
sort, it engrossed too much of his time, 
he could not spare it for his fair 
mistress and the muses ; but, to quit 
it with a better grace, he took the 
laudable and singular pretence of 
being disgusted because a friend of 
his, who procured it him, was dis- 
charged from office, upon which his in 
some measure depended ; though the 
truth is, himself had made such dis- 
coveries against the ill-management of 
the minister, that it was but vain for 
him to hope to keep it after.” 


V.—Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE. 


* Would you believe, that weather- 
beaten equipage, of two years’ stand- 
ing, belongs to the richest prince in 
Atalantis ?—nay, almost as rich as all 
the princes together, with as narrow 
a soul. Nothing seems to me to be a 
truer emblem of it, than the entrance 
into his own palace: the large, mag- 
nificent gate is entirely walled up, there 
is no poe that way ; you go in by 
a sinall postern, or back door, an exact 
resemblance of that narrow channel 
by which generosity is conveyed to his 
heart. A certain poet had occasion to 
name him in a panegyric, and, not 
doubting of a very good reward, pre- 
sented one of them to his highness. 
He ordered two pieces for a sorry 
gratuity; but before it could be re- 
ceived, the poet was obliged to leave 
a receipt with the steward for so much 
in silver, gold not happening to be in 
the treasury at the time. I would 
fain know if there is to be found on 
the file at any other prince’s in Europe 
a certificate of that nature ?” 


VI.—Dvcuess or MariBorovuGu. 


“From the empress’s side (Queen 
Anne’s,) you must please to pass to 
the favourite’s ; when it is to be a pub- 
lic holiday, you will find her very in- 
timate with a woman (D ss of 
M. ough) that has a beautiful 
appearance, adorned with everything 
that is splendid and ravishing. Sweet- 
ness in her eyes, invitation in her looks, 
she is called by all that superficially 
behold her, Virtue. She deceives 
people at the first view; but then, with 
a very little acquaintance, we find it 
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is only virtue pretended. But of late 
she is become the idol of the court ; 
the favourite (Col. Godfrey, jun.) 
(though their acquaintance be not of 
long standing neither) has introduced 
her. She has long borrowed from 
her high sphere an exact imitation, 
though, with a very little examination, 
we find something in her air very con- 
strained, uneasy, till the appearance 
she has assumed be dismissed, and she 
returns to her native vice, which is 
ever in the cabinet, at their couchée, 
and in familiar conversation. Her as- 


sistance is only required upon ex- 
traordinary occasions, at council, au- 
diences, times of festivals, or visiting 


days; and then her two fashion- 
able maids of honour are perpetually 
prompting her for fear she should be 
out in her part. These are beauties 
very much admired, namely, Artifice 
and Flattery. ‘The mother of the 
maids is called Hypocrisy, and is very 
busy in keeping all under her charge 
in decorum. They have the lares 
and household gods in Angela as in 
old Rome. The favourite is the god 
of riches, set upon a shining altar 
within an alcove; but she lets none 
have the key of it but herself. There 
are found kneeling upon the steps three 
figures, inscribed Corruption, Bribery, 
and Just Rewards. The two first 
perpetually furnish diamond rings, 
cheques of gold, and bank bills; the 
other insignificant presents, which are 
hardly accepted,—ribbons, gloves, cor- 
dial waters, rich wines, and rarities for 
his mightiness’s table. But those he 
looks down upon with contempt ; even 
plate and jewels are but coldly re- 
ceived, as knowing they are valued by 
the giver at the prime cost, but when 
they are sold will not come up to above 
two thirds; therefore ready gold is 
the only thing current in his empire. 
Behind, and at a little distance, seem 
a long train of merchants and artificers, 
with bills in one hand, and rewards in 
the other to pay for the signing of 
these bills,—curious clocks, repeating 
watches, silver stuffs, fine pieces of 
' Jinen, and lace. On each side of the 
altar are crowds of petitioners suing 
for places, either in the army, navy, 
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government, or household, with their 

ribes disposed in very regular and 
decent order ; for not any are found so 
weak as to pretend to preferment in 
that court without one.” 


(To be continued. ) 


Mr. Ursan, Audley End, Aug. 7. 

MR. W. D’'OYLY BAYLEY is 
mistaken in supposing that Sir Henry 
Nevill, the first settler of his race at 
Billingbear, was thrice married. In 
fact the name of the reputed first wife, 
“ Gresham Saville,” does not occur in 
any of the documentary evidences pre- - 
served in the family. Amongst these 
is a fine ancient pedigree certified by 
Brooke in 1666, and corrected b 
Charles Nevill, Vice-Provost of King’s 
college, Cambridge, who was esteemed 
a learned herald in his day; and it 
seems impossible that he should have 
omitted all mention of his own grand- 
father’s first wife. Your correspondent 
may consult, in Ashmole’s Berkshire, 
vol. ii. p. 432, the account of the Nevill 
monunent still extant in the church 
of Laurence Waltham, upon which are 
the effigies of Sir Henry Nevill, his 
two wives, and his eldest son. Ido 
not trouble you with the inscription, 
as it has been frequently printed ; but 
it removes all doubt on the subject. 
It is equally clear that all Sir Henry 
Nevill’s children were the issue of his 
first lady, Elizabeth, daughter and sole 
heir of Sir John Gresham, including 
his eldest son and successor, who was 
sent in 1599 ambassador to France, 
and Catharine, who married Edmund 
D’Oyly, of Shottisham, Norfolk. 

With respect to the right of quarter- 
ing the royal arms, I have always un- 
derstood that Frances Lady Gresham, 
the mother of Lady Nevill, was ulti- 
mately sole heir of her parents, Sir 
Henry Thwaytes, of Lounds, and Anne 
Saville, who descended from the Pas- 
tons. Unquestionably the Lounds 
estates is upon the second Sir 
Henry Nevill, and were alienated by 
him, or his son and successor, the third 
knight of the same names, seated at 
Billingbear. 


Yours, &c. BRAYBROOKE. 
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VESPER SOLITARIZ. 


1. 

IN the pictures of the Nativity of our 
Saviour, it will be observed that in 
general an ass and an ox are intro- 
duced, standing amidst the company, 
and usually with their heads towards 
the infant Jesus, and near to him. 
These animals no doubt have been 
traditionally inserted, as marking that 
a stable was the humble and obscure 
place of our Lord’s birth, and probably 
those who painted these and other pic- 
tures, if questioned on the subject, 
would all of them have assigned the 
reason mentioned. But the cause 
of their introduction lies somewhat 
deeper, and, probably, was known to 
the painters of the Roman school, who 
lived in the great seat of theological 
learning, and whose chief patrons and 
employers were the churchmen of the 
higher class. Baronius, the ecclesi- 
astical historian, observes, that Saint 
Luke says nothing concerning the “ ox 
and the ass” that were tied to the 
manger, as the prophet had foretold. 
Now the prophet alluded to was Hab- 
bakuk, who in chap. iii. v. 2, in the Sep- 
tuagint version, says év péeow dv0 Cowv 
yvoo Onon, in medio duorum animaliun 
cognosceris ; the Hebrew version, how- 
ever, differing in its explanation. It 
is from this passage in Habbakuk, and 
from the well-known one in the be- 
ginning of Isaiah, that the favourite 
belief prevailed that our infant Lord 
lay in the manger between an ox and 
an ass, or, according to Saint Ambrose, 
a female ass, “non asinum sed asi- 
nam.” Others among the fathers and 
ancient interpreters understood these 
words allegorically, as Gregory Na- 
zianzen; and anotherGregory (Nyssen) 
says, “He placed himself in the manger 
between an ox and an ass that, throwing 
down the middle wall of partition, he 
might found both on himself.” By 
the “ox” was meant the people of 
Israel, and the Gentiles by the “ ass ;” 
so Jerome and Nicetas both expound 
it. The passage in Cyril, ev péow dvo 
(way, in the “ midst of two animals,” 
has been altered by Casaubon to 
€v peow dvo wey, in the midst of two 
lives, which also agrees with the text 
of the Roman edition of the Septuagint. 
Sedulius, a Christian poet of consideras 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXVI 


ble merit, who lived in the fifth century, 
has a few lines on the subject, which 
we will give, in his Carmen Paschale, 
v. 291. 


* Utque caduca vagi contemnens culmina secli 

Monstraret se rite Deum, non curribus altis 

Qui pompe mortalis honor, rapidisque quad- 
rigis 

Pulvereum sulcant iter, nec terga frementis 

Ardua pressit equi, phaleris qui pictus et ostro, 

Ora cruentatum mandentia concutit aurum, 

Sed lente potius gestamine vilis Aselli, 

Rectori sufficit honos, levis ungula cujus 

Ut tanto sessori decus mirabile portans 

Nobilior sub fasce foret, non illius impar 

Qui patulo Christum licet in presepe jacentem 

Agnovit tamen esse Deum,” &c. 


There is a very curious picture in 
stained glass of very early age, which 
came from Velletri, afterwards in the 
Museum Borgianum, which is given in 
the Roman elition of Sedulius, p. 307, 
of the nativity, with the ox and the 
ass looking through two windows or 
holes just over the cradle of our 
Saviour, and close to him. It would 
appear that among the poets, at least, 
Prudentius was the first who men- 
tioned the ox and the ass standing b 
the manger, and he lived in the fourth 
century. ‘The Egyptian Gnostics, the 
Basilidians, said that by the ox was 
figured the god Apis, and by the ass 
the god Sabaoth ; but it does not appear 
that they gave any reason why they 
were bound to the manger. 


Il. 


I saw this summer several pictures 
of the Crucifixion, and looked over 
several engravings of the same subject. 
I could not see that the painters, 
though, like Vandyck and Rubens, 
of the highest eminence in the pro- 
fession, and great knowledge in history, 
had known that the most ancient re- 
presentations and images of Christ re- 
presented him as fastened to the cross 
by four nails. This number is men- 
tioned by Gregory of Tours, though 
Nonnus and Gregory Nazianzen adopt 
the number of three. Joseph Scaliger 
agrees in the opinion of those who main- 
tain the former number, and says that 
the two feet of criminals were fastened by 
two nails ; but he adds, Non ad stipitem 
arrectorium (the upright post), sed ad 
suppedancum, .“ - hands by two 
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nails also. Itappears to me that even 
the old Italian masters, who were much 
more learned than any of our own 
school, were not acquainted with the 
veal form of the cross, and formed an 
imeginny one, suited to the purposes 
of their own art perhaps better than 
the real figure would have done. 
Those who would like to pursue this 
subject further than I can do at 
present, will gain much and curious in- 
formation by consulting the Com- 
mentary of Joseph Scaliger on the 
Chronicle of Foe. who has a long 
and learned note on the subject, and 
the dissertation “De Cruce” in the 
third volume of the collected works of 
Justus Lipsius. 


Ui. 


Stopping to look at the Judas trees 
in the garden, covered with their 
bright pink blossoms, the question 
suggested itself to me, as to whether 
the legend, that this was the tree on 
which Judas Iscariot hung himself, 
was a very ancient one, and adopted 
by the fathers of the church and the 
old expositors; but I cannot discover 
whence and where it arose. The poet 
Juvencus, as quoted by Bede, says, 
Exorsusque suas laqueo sibi sumere pcenas, 
Informem rapuit fici de vertice montem. 


But, although the poet meutions the 
fig-tree, some interpreters suppose 
he used the word jicus for a tree gene- 
rally, in a wider sense, as pinus is used 
for any wood employed in shipbuild- 
ing. It was, however, an ancient 
superstition that the fig was to be 
ranked among the “arbores infelices.” 
See the Saturnalia of Macrobius; and 
that might be the reason of its being 
selected on this occasion : at any rate, 
this traditionary fable is comparatively 
modern, adopted by Bede and Ba- 
ronius, but unknown to the older 
historians and commentators. When 
I was at Rome I bought the excellent 
edition of Juvencus, by Faustinus 
Arevalus, 1792, 4to.; and I find that he 
says, “Some maintain that it was 
onan elder-tree (sambucus ), others on 
a sycamore, but most on a fig-tree, that 
same tree being shewn in out time in 
the valley of Jehoshaphat.” Juvencus, 


however, appears to be the author of 
this opinion, 


Vespera@ Solitaria. 


[ Sept. 
IV. 


The miracle performed at the mar- 
riage 4 at Cana by our Saviour 
has made Baronius, the Roman annalist, 
assert that he did not know any 
ancient author who lived before the 
time of Christ who had mentioned 
natural fountains pouring out wine ; but 
here he is contradicted by Casaubon, 
who reminds him of a passage in Vi- 
truvius, in his eighth k. “Sunt 
etiam fontes uti vino mixti; quem ad 
modum est tnus Paphlagonie, ex quo 
etiam sine vino potantes fiunt temu- 
lenti.” “There are fountains that seem 
mixed with wine, as onein Paphlagonia, 
by which those that drink the stream, 
not mixing wine, are made drunk.” 
Pliny also says in his 31st book, on the 
authority of Thsopompus and Eudoxus, 
ancient and grave authors, that some 
fountains have been mentioned and 
recorded which inebriate those who 
drink of them. Sotion, in his Ecloges, 
mentions a fountain in Arabia, called 
Isodon, in which, if a person pour a 
very small quantity of wine (heminam 
vin, three quarters of a pint), the 
whole fountam becomes diluted wine 
(« appa). In the fountain in the 

land of Andros mentioned by Pliny 
wine flowed from it every seventh day, 
and it was called Avs texveora, or the 
birth place of Bacchus; and in the 
month of January, from many Greek 
cities, the inhabitants assembled in this 
spot to do honour to Bacchus. There 
has been more than one disbeliever 
who would have been glad to have got 
hold of this passage, to throw his dark 
cloud of doubts over the first miracle 
which our Saviour performed. 


¥: 


It is well known to be the opinion 
of commentators, and other writers on 
Scripture, that the manner in which 
the Virgin Mary is mentioned in the 
History of the Teceadione being less 
frequent and full than might have been 
expected of one who was the “ mother 
of Jesus,” was possibly intended to 
guard against that very idolatrous 
worship of her into which the Church of 
Rome has fallen ; and to teach us that, 
though “blessed above women,” she 
was not to be considered as partaking 
of the divine nature. One cannot 


help being reminded of this argument 
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in reading in Baronius an assertion, 
which he says is founded on ancient 
tradition, that the Virgin Mary was 
the first person to whom Christ ap- 
ared his resurrection. The 
hristian poet, Sedulius, asserts the 
same, v. 361, 





hujus se visibus astans, 
Luce palam dominus prius obtulit, ut bona 
mater 
Grandia divulgens miracula, que fuit olim 
Advenientis iter, hec sit redeuntis et index! 
and, latterly, Rupertus Tuitiensis, in 
his book De Divinis Officiis, has en- 
deavoured to support it by many 
reasons ; and yet, as Casaubon says, the 
Seriptures not only do not — 
‘this by their silence, but even call in 
uestion its correctness by aflirming 
the contrary. St. Mark, xvi. 9, says 
that Christ first meee to Mary 
en. In that Greek drama, the 
Christus Patiens, which passes under 
the name of Gregory Nazianzen, Mary 
Magdalen makes a petition to the 
Virgin Mary that, as a reward for 
her love and fidelity to Christ, she 
might be permitted to be the first to 
behold him. 


Tparn SiSouze thy dvdoracw Képn, 
Mio6ov yap dird rév mévev AaBEw Td5¢ 
"AOpeis, yap apes thy Eunv mpobvpiav. 


There are numerous and very accu- 
rate disquisitions, says Casaubon, among 
the Greek and Latin fathers respectin 
the different appearances (appariti va 
of Christ after the resurrection, and 
St. Augustin has collected the number 
and order of them with much care in 
his treatise De Consensu Evangel. lib. 
3; but neither he nor any of the ancient 
theologians mention this manifestation. 
This very learned and pious scholar 
says that the opinion of Jansen is 
satisfactory to him, who thinks that 
Christ did not appear to the blessed 
Virgin first, because her faith was 
too firm to need it. For the same 
reason he did not mere ote appear 
to St. John, quia credit (v. John Ev. 
xx. 8); but he did to St. Peter, quia 
non plané credit, sed miratur (Luc. 
xxiv. 12). And here Casaubon justly 
rebukes the presumptuous feeling 
which could nates Maldonatus, in his 
notes on St. Matthew (cap. xxiii.), say, 
“Tt is to be believed that Christ first 
ee to his mother, not because the 

rangelists assert_it;“but because it is 
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fit it should be so,”—“non quod factum 
dicant, sed quod fieri decuerit ;” and 
he adds the following reflection, “ Mitto 
dicere quantam fabulis et mendaciis 
fenestram aperiant homines fanatici, 
qui audent ita disputare. Credendum est 
hoc factum a Christo, quiasic decuit fa- 
cere Christum.” In our next number 
I shall give some further observations 
by that learned critic on the same sub- 
ject, adding some few reflections of 





my own. J. M. 
B—li, July 1846. 
Mr. Urzan, Aug. 3. 
LET those who please discard their 


Cesar as a mere schoolbook : for my 
own part, I never set my foot in 
France, where he meets us at every 
step as a warrior and a writer, without 
taking him up and enjoying a re- 
— of his unrivalled narrative. 
Vith these impressions my milit: 
friend and I have just visited Wissant, 
the Portus Itius of the Roman con- 
_—_ from which he effected his two 
escents upon Britain. ‘This excursion 
was undertaken without any view of 
wearying ourselves or anybody else by 
entering into a controversy respecting 
the exact location of the Portus Itius, 
but merely to investigate what is called 
the “ Camp de César ;” to survey the 
general appearance of the position and 
of the neighbouring country, and to 
reflect, with the scene before our eyes, 
upon an event in which we have so 
deep a domestic interest. We there- 
fore very complacently took it for 
ranted that Wissant is bona fide the 
ortus Itius; and we recommend all 
those who wish to view the conflicting 
opinions _— the subject, to consult 
Baron Walckenaer, “ Géographie an- 
cienne des Gaules,” tom. i. p. 448, 
and ii. p. 467,—with this preliminary 
caution, that Walckenaer, like other 
people, is liable to slips of the pen; 
as, for instance, when he approves of 
Pliny’s assertion, that the distance from 
Gessoriacus (Boulogne) “ au rivage le 
plus prochaine de PAngleterre est de 
50 milles;” “distance trés exacte,” 
adds the Baron, although the real 
space between Boulogne and either 
over or Folkestone, is within a trifle 
of 29 English miles. 
Boulogne was our starting point; 
but we quitted the chaussée | g to 
Calais at Wimille, and jolted along a 
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track which led towards the coast. 
We had from the hills, before descend- 
ing towards Ambleteuse, a prospect of 
the immense irruption of blown sand, 
which, driven far inland, overwhelms 
the country like a lava flood, or an 
avalanche, converting whatever may 
have been the original fertility of the 
surface of the soil, into the arid sand 
hills of a garenne or rabbit warren, 
scantily covered with the sea-arum 
and sea-buckthorn. This dune, the 
work of the southwesters during the 
lapse of innumerable ages, acts as a 
dam to the drainage of the valley; an 
interruption which must have pro- 
duced swamps in former days, and is 
now but imperfectly corrected by an 
artificial channel, the embouchure of 
which forms the little harbour of 
Ambleteuse. M. de Walckenaer con- 
jectures Ambleteuse to have been the 
“ Portus Citerior” of Cesar, but I can- 
not call to mind any such expression in 
the Commentaries. We considered 
this canal as made long subsequent to 
the time of Cesar, who, although he 
speaks in the plural number of the 
ports of the Morini, alludes in all pro- 
bability to the same only that were 
frequented in later times by the 
Romans, among which Ambleteuse 
does not figure. The drainage of this 
district, thus originally intercepted by 
the dunes, might be supposed to have 
occasioned malaria along the coast ; 
but Cesar, who fre uently mentions 
the “ paludes” of Belaic Gaul, makes 
no remark as to the insalubrity of the 
country. On the contrary, when he 
had afterwards driven Pompey across 
the Adriatic, and quartered his troops 
in the heel of Italy, Italians as they 
were for the most part they suffered 
immensely from the change of climate : 
“gravis autumnus in Apulid, circum- 

ue Brundusium, ex saluberrimis Gal- 
lie et Hispanie regionibus omnem 
exercitum valetudine tentaverat;” and 
this to such a degree that his traitorous 
lieutenant, Labienus, in a speech to 
Pompey on the eve of the battle of 
Pharsalia, refused to recognise them 
at all as his victorious comrades. “ Noli 
existimare, Pompei, hune esse exerci- 
tum qui Galliam Germaniamque de- 
vieerit...... multos autumnus in 
Italia consumpsit.” 

We now reached Cape Grisnez, the 
Itium Promontorium of the ancients, 


[Sept. 


a name which announces our approach 
to the object of our excursion. This 
is a remarkable point in past and pre- 
sent geography, not so much on ac- 
count of its elevation and conspicuous- 
ness, for in those respects it yields to 
Cape Blane-nez, which is, I believe, 
considerably higher, and much more 
notable on account of its far-seen cliffs 
of chalk; but at Cape Grisnez the 
coast makes a turn, and, coming from 
the south in a due northerly direction, 
here begins to tend-to the north-east, 
presenting an obtuse angle, the nearest 
oint of the continent to Great Britain. 

Ve did not quit this promontory with- 
out looking into the Phare, and were 
well pleased with the ingenuity dis- 
played in the construction of the lenses, 
by which the light of its slender cotton 
wicks, fed with colza oil, (fish oil was 
mentioned with contempt,) is mul- 
tiplied, concentrated, and magnified, 
and diffuses every night so brilliant an 
illumination over the channel.* The 
corresponding light upon the English 
coast stands at the South Foreland. 
Modern navigation, with its countless 
vessels from all parts of the globe con- 
tinually passing between the Northern 
and Atlantic oceans, requires these 
situations for its signal lights as more 
suited to general purposes; and the 
old Roman fire-beacons of Boulogne 
and Dover, which served well enough 
to guide an occasional galley in a run 
from port to port across the straits, 
have been long abandoned. ‘The usual 
fate of Roman buildings attended these 
two turrets: like the tombs of Me- 
tella and Hadrian, their vast strength 
tempted the chieftains of the middle 
ages. ‘They were diverted from their 
original purpose, and converted into 
fortresses. The erection of that at 
Boulogne, the Turris ardens, or Tour 
d’Ordre as they call it, is ascribed to 
Caligula.t It was fortified when Bou- 





* This dioptric apparatus,the admirable 
invention of M. Laputé, has been adopted 
in our South Foreland lighthouse, and in 
that also, I believe, of the Eddystone. 
The colza (rape) oil has been in use at 
the South Foreland since May last. 

+ Atower built by Caligula is men- 
tioned by Suetonius in his life of that 
emperor, but without any information as 
to its position. It is Cluverius, I believe, 
whose conjecture, fixing it at Boulogne, is 
generally followed, Other authorities, 
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logne formed a bone of contention 
between France and England, and is 
now fallen, with scarce a vestige left. 
But the Pharos at Dover still exists ; 
one of the most remarkable relics of 
Roman masonry remaining in England. 
Its preservation may in some degree 
be attributed to the Anglo-Normans, 
who encased it with a coating of 
flint and siliceous grit, using Sion 
stone for the quoins and ornamental 
portions. The style of the windows, 
and a stone tablet inserted in the wall 
sculptured with the arms of Lord Grey, 
of Codnor, give a date to these altera- 
tions of about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, 1259. The casing has 
fallen away from the weather side of 
the building, and exposes the Roman 
masonry in ont perfection. The 
usual powerful mortar appears mixed 
with its pounded brick, a double hori- 
zontal course of tiles, and more par- 
ticularly squared blocks ofa calcareous 
stalagmitic deposit, not unlike the 
favourite material, the travertino of 
the Romans, a semblance of which in 
this distant land they seem to have 
delighted to honour. But no one 


knows whence they contrived to ob- 
tain it. Nothing of the kind exists 


near Dover. Fragments of the same 
sort of stone are said to be seen among 


pa wes on sande 
see-geap naca 

hladen here-wedum, 
hringed stefna, 

merum and madSmum.* 


Witsand in medieval Latin is written 
“Guitsand.” “Je trouve,” says M. 
de Walckenaer, “ qu’en 1100, Henri 1*, 
écrivant i Anselme, archévéque de 
Cantorbéry, qui était en Normandie, 
lui recommande de venir par Guit- 
sand, et lui apprend qu'il l’attendra a 
Douvres.” THe refers to Ducange for 
ample proof that Witsand was habitu- 
ally the point of embarkation for 
Dover between the years 529 and 
1327, a period which sufliciently ac- 
counts for the Saxon appellation, and 
for other circumstances connected with 
the place. 

To those who walk along these sands 





however, suppose it to have been erected 
near Leyden in Holland. 

* Beowulf; from ‘ Vernon’s Aunglo- 
Saxon Guide,’’ 
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the little that remains of the Boulogne 
Pharos, suggesting perhaps that it 
might have been quarried in that 
neighbourhood ; and there is at Belle 
Brune, 12 miles from Boulogne, a 
spring, the waters of which do produce 
calcareous incrustations. The use of 
this material in both fire-towers, and 
their uniformity of design, both being 
octangular, lead to a supposition that 
they must have been contemporaneous 
erections,—perhaps about the year 43 
of our era, in the reign of Claudius, 
when the Romans renewed their in- 
tercourse with Britain, 96 years after 
it had been visited by Julius Cesar. 

From the height where stands the 
Phare, we walked over the rest of the 
Itian promontory, until, descending at 
its northern extremity, we gained the 
“‘ Sables blancs,” that have occasioned 
the change in the name of the Portus 
Itius ; which, although sometimes writ- 
ten Issius, possesses nothing in common 
with the word Wissant. ‘“ White 
sand” tells of other conquerors than 
the Romans : the Saxon pirate, 

—Cui pelle salem sulcare Britannum 
Ludus, et assuto glaucum mare findere lembo, 
found this bay well suited to his pre- 
datory descents; and here, like the 
Roman, he hauled up his vessels high 
and dry. 


There was on the sand 
the sea-curved bark 
laden with war-weeds, 
the ringed vessel, 
with horses and gifts. 


as we did, and view the particles driven 
along by the westerly wind, two things 
are apparent : first, the extremely slow 
process of accretion by which the 
enormous dunes have been formed 
south of Cape Grisnez, where they 
tower so high, and penetrate so deep 
into the country; and, secondly, the 
immense effect produced by a slight 
deviation in the direction of the coast, 
in correcting the evil influence of the 
south-westerly gales; for to the north 
of Cape Grisnez the coast runs parallel 
to the force of the prevailing wind, and 
the sands, no longer driven very much 
inland, are thrown up along the verge 
of the beach, forming a useful rampart 
against these furious blasts, behind 
which the miserable huts and_ their 
squalid inmates creep for shelter, a 
contrast in every respect to the British 
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is only virtue pretended. But of late 
she is become the idol of the court ; 
the favourite (Col. Godfrey, jun.) 
(though their acquaintance be not of 
long standing neither) has introduced 
her. She has long borrowed from 
her high sphere an exact imitation, 
though, with a very little examination, 
we find something in her air very con- 
strained, uneasy, till the appearance 
she has assumed be dismissed, and she 
returns to her native vice, which is 
ever in the cabinet, at their couchée, 
and in familiar conversation. Her as- 
sistance is only required upon ex- 
traordinary occasions, at council, au- 
diences, times of festivals, or visiting 
days; and then her two fashion- 
able maids of honour are perpetually 
prompting her for fear she should be 
out in her part. These are beauties 
very much admired, namely, Artifice 
and Flattery. ‘The mother of the 
maids is called Hypocrisy, and is very 
busy in keeping all under her charge 
in decorum. They have the lares 
and household gods in Angela as in 
old Rome. The favourite is the god 
of riches, set upon a shining altar 
within an alcove; but she lets none 
have the key of it but herself. There 
are found kneeling upon the steps three 
figures, inscribed Corruption, Bribery, 
and Just Rewards. The two first 
perpetually furnish diamond rings, 
cheques of gold, and bank bills; the 
other insignificant presents, which are 
hardly accepted,—ribbons, gloves, cor- 
dial waters, rich wines, and rarities for 
his mightiness’s table. But those he 
looks down upon with contempt ; even 
plate and jewels are but coldly re- 
ceived, as knowing they are valued by 
the giver at the prime cost, but when 
they are sold will not come up to above 
two thirds; therefore ready gold is 
the only thing current in his empire. 
Behind, and at a little distance, seem 
a long train of merchants and artificers, 
with bills in one hand, and rewards in 


the other to pay for the signing of 


these bills,—curious clocks, repeating 


watches, silver stuffs, fine pieces of 


linen, and lace. On each side of the 
altar are crowds of petitioners suing 
for places, either in the army, navy, 


Marriages of Sir Henry Nevill, of Billingbear. 
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government, or household, with their 
bribes disposed in very regular and 
decent order ; for not any are found so 
weak as to pretend to preferment in 
that court without one.” 


(To be continued. ) 


Mr. Ursan, Audley End, Aug. 7. 

MR. W. D’OYLY BAYLEY is 
mistaken in supposing that Sir Henry 
Nevill, the first settler of his race at 
Billingbear, was thrice married. In 
fact the name of the reputed first wife, 
“ Gresham Saville,” does not occur in 
any of the documentary evidences pre- 
served in the family. Amongst these 
is a fine ancient pedigree certified by 
Brooke in 1666, and corrected b 
Charles Nevill, Vice-Provost of King’s 
college, Cambridge, who was esteemed 
a learned herald in his day; and it 
seems impossible that he should have 
omitted all mention of his own grand- 
father’s first wife. Your correspondent 
may consult, in Ashmole’s Berkshire, 
vol. ii. p. 432, the account of the Nevill 
monunent still extant in the church 
of Laurence Waltham, wpon which are 
the effigies of Sir Henry Nevill, his 
two wives, and his eldest son. I do 
not trouble you with the inscription, 
as it has been frequently printed ; but 
it removes all doubt on the subject. 
li is equally clear that all Sir Henry 
Nevill’s children were the issue of his 
first lady, Elizabeth, daughter and sole 
heir of Sir John Gresham, including 
his eldest son and successor, who was 
sent in 1599 ambassador to France, 
and Catharine, who married Edmund 
D’Oyly, of Shottisham, Norfolk. 

With respect to the right of quarter- 
ing the royal arms, I have always un- 
derstood that Frances Lady Gresham, 
the mother of Lady Nevill, was ulti- 
mately sole heir of her parents, Sir 
Henry Thwaytes, of Lounds, and Anne 
Saville, who descended from the Pas- 
tons. Unquestionably the Lounds 
estates sacainck upon the second Sir 
Henry Nevill, and were alienated by 
him, or his son and successor, the third 
knight of the same names, seated at 
Billingbear. 


Yours, &e, BrayBrooke. 
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VESPER SOLITARI#. 


1. 

IN the pictures of the Nativity of our 
Saviour, it will be observed that in 
general an ass and an ox are intro- 
duced, standing amidst the company, 
and usually with their heads towards 
the infant Jesus, and near to him. 
These animals no doubt have been 
traditionally inserted, as marking that 
a stable was the humble and obscure 
place of our Lord’s birth, and probably 
those who painted these and other pic- 
tures, if questioned on the subject, 
would all of them have assigned the 
reason mentioned. But the cause 
of their introduction lies somewhat 
deeper, and, probably, was known to 
the painters of the Roman school, who 
lived in the great seat of theological 
learning, and whose chief patrons and 
employers were the pail of the 
higher class. Baronius, the ecclesi- 
astical historian, observes, that Saint 
Luke says nothing concerning the “ ox 
and the ass” that were tied to the 
manger, as the prophet had foretold. 
Now the prophet alluded to was Hab- 
bakuk, who in chap. iii. v. 2, in the Sep- 
tuagint version, says év peow dv0 (oor 
yveo non, in medio duorum animalium 
cognosceris ; the Hebrew version, how- 
ever, differing in its explanation. It 
is from this passage in Habbakuk, and 
from the well-known one in the be- 
ginning of Isaiah, that the favourite 
belief prevailed that our infant Lord 
lay in the manger between an ox and 
an ass, or, according to Saint Ambrose, 
a female ass, “non asinum sed asi- 
nam.” Others among the fathers and 
ancient interpreters understood these 
words allegorically, as Gregory Na- 
zianzen; and anotherGregory (Nyssen) 
says, “He placed himself in the manger 
between an ox and an ass that, throwing 
down the middle wall of partition, he 
might found both on himself.” By 
the “ox” was meant the people of 
Israel, and the Gentiles by the “ ass ;” 
so Jerome and Nicetas both expound 
it. The passage in Cyril, ev péow dvo 
owy, in the “ midst of two animals,” 
has been altered by Casaubon to 
ev peow dvo way, in the midst of two 
lives, which also agrees with the text 
of the Roman edition of the Septuagint. 
Sedulius, a Christian poet of consideras 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXVI, 


ble merit, who lived in the fifth century, 
has a few lines on the subject, which 
we will give, in his Carmen Paschale, 
v. 291. 


** Utque caduca vagi contemnens culmina secli 

Monstraret se rite Deum, non curribus altis 

Qui pompe mortalis honor, rapidisque quad- 
rigis 

Pulvereum sulcant iter, nec terga frementis 

Ardua pressit equi, phaleris qui pictus et ostro, 

Ora cruentatum mandentia concutit aurum, 

Sed lente potius gestamine vilis Aselli, 

Rectori sufficit honos, levis ungula cujus 

Ut tanto sessori decus mirabile portans 

Nobilior sub fasce foret, non illius impar 

Qui patulo Christum licet in presepe jacentem 

Agnovit tamen esse Deum,” &c. 


There is a very curious picture in 
stained glass of very early age, which 
came from Velletri, afterwards in the 
Museum Borgianum, which is given in 
the Roman edition of Sedulius, p. 307, 
of the nativity, with the ox and the 
ass looking through two windows or 
holes just over the cradle of our 
Saviour, and close to him. It would 
appear that among the poets, at least, 
Prudentius was the first who men- 
tioned the ox and the ass standing b 
the manger, and he lived in the fourt 
century. ‘The Egyptian Gnosties, the 
Basilidians, said that by the ox was 
figured the god Apis, and by the ass 
the god Sabaoth ; but it does not appear 
that they gave any reason why they 
were bound to the manger. 


Il. 


I saw this summer several pictures 
of the Crucifixion, and looked over 
several engravings of the same subject. 
I could not see that the painters, 
though, like Vandyck and Rubens, 
of the highest eminence in the pro- 
fession, and great knowledge in history, 
had known that the most ancient re~ 
presentations and images of Christ re- 
presented him as fastened to the cross 
by four nails. This number is men- 
tioned by Gregory of Tours, though 
Nonnus and Gregory Nazianzen adopt 
the number of three. Joseph Scaliger 
agrees in the opinion of those who main- 
tain the former number, and says that 
the two feet of criminals were fastened by 
two nails ; but he adds, Non ad stipitem 
arrectorium (the upright post), sed ad 
suppedancum, = i hands by two 
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nails also. Itappears to me that even 
the old Italian masters, who were much 
more learned than any of our own 
school, were not acquainted with the 
veal form of the a -_ formed an 
imagi one, suited to the purposes 
of siete sem art perhaps better than 
the real figure would have done. 
Those who would like to pursue this 
subject further than I can do at 
present, will gain much and curious in- 
formation by consulting the Com- 
mentary of Joseph Scaliger on the 
Chronicle of Eusebius, who has a long 
and learned note on the subject, and 
the dissertation “De Cruce” in the 
third volume of the collected works of 
Justus Lipsius. 


It. 


Stopping to look at the Judas trees 
in the garden, covered with their 
bright pink blossoms, the question 
suggested itself to me, as to whether 
the legend, that this was the tree on 
which Judas Iscariot hung himself, 
was a very ancient one, and adopted 
by the fathers of the church and the 
old expositors ; but I cannot discover 
whence and where it arose. The poet 
Juvencus, as quoted by Bede, says, 


Exorsusque suas laqueo sibi sumere poenas, 
Informem rapuit fici de vertice montem. 


But, although the poet mentions the 
fig-tree, some interpreters suppose 
he used the word jicus for a tree gene- 
rally, in a wider sense, as pinus is used 
for any wood employed in shipbuild- 
ing. It was, however, an ancient 
superstition that the fig was to be 
ranked among the “arbores infelices.” 
See the Saturnalia of Macrobius; and 
that might be the reason of its being 
selected on this occasion : at any rate, 
this traditionary fable is comparatively 
modern, adopted by Bede and Ba- 
ronius, but unknown to the older 
historians and commentators. When 
I was at Rome I bought the excellent 
edition of Juvencus, by Faustinus 
Arevalus, 1792, 4to.; and I find that he 
says, “Some maintain that it was 
onan elder-tree (sambucus ), others on 
a sycamore, but most on a fig-tree, that 
same tree being shewn in our time in 


the valley of Jehoshaphat.” Juvencus, 


however, appears to be the author of 
this opinion, 


Vespera@ Solitaria. 
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IV. 


The miracle performed at the mar- 
riage supper at Cana by our Saviour 
has made Baronius, the Roman annalist, 
assert that he did not know any 
ancient author who lived before the 
time of Christ who had mentioned 
natural fountains pouring out wine ; but 
here he is contradicted by Casaubon, 
who reminds him of a passage in Vi- 
truvius, in his eighth book. “Sunt 
etiam fontes uti vino mixti; quem ad 
modum est unus Paphlagonie, ex quo 
etiam sine vino potantes fiunt temu- 
lenti.” “There are fountains that seem 
mixed with wine, as onein Paphlagonia, 
by which those that drink the stream, 
not mixing wine, are made drunk.” 
Pliny also says in his 31st book, on the 
authority of Picpentes and Eudoxus, 
ancient and grave authors, that some 
fountains have been mentioned and 
recorded which inebriate those who 
drink of them. Sotion, in his Ecloges, 
mentions a fountain in Arabia, called 
Isodon, in which, if a person pour a 
very small quantity of wine (heminam 
vini, three quarters of a pint), the 
whole fountam becomes diluted wine 
(« appa). In the fountain in the 

sland of Andros mentioned by Pliny 
wine flowed from it every seventh day, 
and it was called Aws rexvoora, or the 
birth place of Bacchus; and in the 
month of January, from many Greek 
cities, the inhabitants assembled in this 
spot to do honour to Bacchus. There 
has been more than one disbeliever 
who would have been glad to have got 
hold of this passage, to throw his dark 
cloud of doubts over the first miracle 
which our Saviour performed. 


V. 


It is well known to be the opinion 
of commentators, and other writers on 
Scripture, that the manner in which 
the Virgin Mary is mentioned in the 
History of the Deano being less 
frequent and full than might have been 
expected of one who was the “ mother 
of Jesus,” was possibly intended to 
guard against that very idolatrous 
worship of her into which the Church of 
Rome has fallen ; and to teach us that, 
though “blessed above women,” she 
was not to be considered as partaking 
of the divine nature. One cannot 


help being reminded of this argument 
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in reading in Baronius an assertion, 
which he says is founded on ancient 
tradition, that the Virgin Mary was 
the first person to whom Christ ap- 
ared after his resurrection. The 
hristian poet, Sedulius, asserts the 
same, v. 361. 





hujus se visibus astans, 
Luce palam dominus prius obtulit, ut bona 
mater 
Grandia divulgens miracula, que fuit olim 
Advenientis iter, hee sit redeuntis et index! 
and, latterly, Rupertus Tuitiensis, in 
his book De Divinis Officiis, has en- 
deavoured to support it by many 
reasons ; and yet, as Casaubon says, the 
Scriptures not only do not — 
this by their silence, but even call in 
uestion its correctness by aflirming 
the contrary. St. Mark, xvi. 9, says 
that Christ first ——— to Mary 
dalen. In that Greek drama, the 
Christus Patiens, which passes under 
the name of Gregory Nazianzen, Mary 
Magdalen makes a petition to the 
Virgin Mary that, as a reward for 
her love and fidelity to Christ, she 
might be permitted to be the first to 
behold him. 
Tlparn S'iSouue ryv dvdoracw Kdpn, 
Mibov yap urd tav movov AaBew Tdd_e 
"AOpeis, yap Opes rhv Eunv mpoOvjiar. 


There are numerous and very accu- 
rate disquisitions, says Casaubon, among 
the Greek and Latin fathers respecting 
the different appearances (apparitiones) 
of Christ after the resurrection, and 
St. Augustin has collected the number 
and order of them with much care in 
his treatise De Consensu Evangel. lib. 
3; but neither he nor any of the ancient 
theologians mention this manifestation. 
This very learned and pious scholar 
says that the opinion of Jansen is 
satisfactory to him, who thinks that 
Christ did not appear to the blessed 
Virgin first, because her faith was 
too firm to need it. For the same 
reason he did not immediately appear 
to St. John, quia credit (v. John Ey. 
xx. 8); but he did to St. Peter, quia 
non plan? credit, sed _miratur (Luc. 
xxiv.12). And here Casaubon justly 
rebukes the presumptuous feeling 
which could make Maldonatus, in his 
notes on St. Matthew (cap. xxiii.), say, 
“Tt is to be believed that Christ first 
appeared to his mother, not because the 

rangelists assert_it;“but because it is 
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fit it should be so,”—“non quod factum 
dicant, sed quod fieri decuerit ;” and 
he adds the following reflection, “ Mitto 
dicere quantam fabulis et mendaciis 
fenestram aperiant homines fanatici, 
qui audent ita disputare. Credendum est 
hoe factum a Christo, quiasic decuit fa- 
cere Christum.” In our next number 
I shall give some further observations 
by that learned critic on the same sub- 
ject, adding some few reflections of 
my own. J. M. 
B—-ll, July 1846. 


Mr. Urzan, Aug. 3. 
LET those who please discard their 
Cesar as a mere schoolbook : for my 
own part, I never set my foot in 
France, where he meets us at every 
step as a warrior and a writer, without 
taking him up and enjoying a re- 
— of his unrivalled narrative. 
ith these impressions my military 
friend and I have just visited Wissant, 
the Portus Itius of the Roman con- 
oo from which he effected his two 
escents upon Britain. ‘This excursion 
was undertaken without any view of 
wearying ourselves or anybody else by 
entering into a controversy respecting 
the exact location of the Portus Itius, 
but merely to investigate what is called 
the “ Camp de César ;” to survey the 
general appearance of the position and 
of the neighbouring country, and to 
reflect, with the scene before our eyes, 
upon an event in which we have so 
deep a domestic interest. We there- 
fore very complacently took it for 
— that Wissant is bona fide the 
ortus Itius; and we recommend all 
those who wish to view the conflicting 
opinions upon the subject, to consult 
Baron Wakhenner, “ Géographie an- 
cienne des Gaules,” tom. i. p. 448, 
and ii. p. 467,—with this prelimin 
caution, that Walckenaer, like other 
people, is liable to slips of the pen; 
as, for instance, when he approves of 
Pliny’s assertion, that the distance from 
Gessoriacus (Boulogne) “ au rivage le 
plus prochaine de l’Angleterre est de 
50 milles;” “distance trés exacte,” 
adds the Baron, although the real 
space between Boulogne and either 
Dover or Folkestone, is within a trifle 
of 29 English miles. 
Boulogne was our starting point; 
but we quitted the chaussée leading to 
Calais at Wimille, and jolted along a 
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shore, where water, not wind, is the 
impelling agent, carrying onwards an 
unceasing accumulation of shingle along 
the beach, and collecting the sand into 
the syrtes of the Goodwin, annually 
doing more mischief than all the French 
dunes put together. 

The Bay of Wissant is a solitary 
expanse, a curve of some seven or 
eight miles; the dreary sandhills shut 
away all view inland, and the sea to 
us was relieved by scarce a single sail 
on the horizon. The impressions of 
the naked feet of two human beings, 
ila Robinson Crusoe, and a group of 
dismal looking gulls, were all we saw, 
until about the centre of the hay, when 
a fishing boat or two, and a few idlers, 
gave intimation of the neighbouring 
village. But this is exactly the sort of 
shore that would have been selected by 
the ancients ; it is somewhat sheltered 
by Cape Grisnez, and well adapted to 
the practice of hauling up vessels. Such 
a spot never failed to attract the earl 
Greek and Roman mariner, and such 
have often stopped to examine alon 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. Suc 
is Cumz, where the poetical ancestor 
of Julius Cesar drew up his vessels, 
and first set foot on his promised land, 
while his unlucky pilot was washed 
upon a precisely similar beach at Velia. 

urning through the sandhills by an 
aperture made by a little brook, in 
p a hundred yards we found our- 
selves at the humble straggling hamlet 
of Wissant. ‘The old entrenchment is 
situated five minutes’ walk further on ; 
we went there immediately, and pass- 
ing through a few clover and wheat 
fields, resounding with the liquid notes 
of the quail, we ascended the mound, 
and stood upon the “ Camp de César.” 

The little rivulet which descends the 
valley of Wissant divides hills of very 
different soils; to the south are the 
subcretaceous formations; all the north- 
ern range is calcareous, running out 


into the well-known promontory of 


Blane-nez. From this range of chalk 
hills a tongue descends into the vale, 


composed of that particular portion of 


the lower chalk which in many parts 
of England bears the name of the white 
malm. This tongue of land, ending in 
a considerable mound, with the rivulet 
not a hundred yards from its base, 
offers an opportune spot for an en- 
trenchment ; and, accordingly, we find 


its position shaped into an oval of 
about 400 yards in circumference, with 
a foss 30 or 40 feet deep surrounding 
it, except on the west end, where it 
points towards the sea, and there an 
entrance is left by an interruption of 
the excavation. The area, which dishes 
a little, is cultivated ; so is the bottom 
of the foss; so are the slopes of the 
hill all round: but the precipitous 
sides of the rampart remain in grass, 
and the nature of the malmy soil pre- 
serves it well from being levelled into 
disappearance. 

It is evident that a camp of these 
limited dimensions could have con- 
tained but a very small portion of 
Cesar’s army. In the opinion of my 
military companion, scarce half a legion 
could have found accommodation in 
it; nor is its form at all in accordance 
with the style of Roman castrameta- 
tion ; and, if we are bound to assign 
it to Julius Cesar, we are driven to 
the conclusion that it was the position 
merely of that body of troops left be- 
hind, and appointed to d the port 
during the absence of the main army 
in Britain: “ P. Sulpicium Rufum le- 
gatum, cum eo presidio quod satis 
esse arbitrabatur, portum tenere jussit.” 

But my own opinion inclines to a 
belief that this earthwork is to be as- 
cribed to the Saxons, whom we know 
to have been the principal frequenters 
of the place during the period from 
529 to 1327, while Wissant was “le 
port oy l'on s’embarquait habituelle- 
ment pour passer en Angleterre ;” and 
I am confirmed in this idea by the 
strong resemblance it bears to the 
Saxon portion of the entrenchments 
at Dover Castle. On that celebrated 
height there is nothing of Roman con- 
struction, except the Pharos. The 
notitia imperii do certainly speak of a 
detachment of troops stationed at 
Dover; but their quarters were doubt- 
less in the valley, where vestiges of 
their masonry have been occasionally 
brought to light, and where they would 
naturally have sought a_ position 
“aquationis caus4,” beside the limpid 
waters of the Dour. No possibility 
of “ aquation” could then have existed 
on the heights, or William the Con- 
queror would not have expressed such 
anxiety to have a well sunk there. 
(Thierry, Conquéte d’Angleterre, liv. 
ui.) The well-known Saxon entrench- 
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ment at Dover Castle is so precisely 
similar in its oval configuration and in 
dimensions to that at Wissant that I 
do not hesitate to believe them both 
the work of the same hands and of the 
same era. They are totally different 
from the quadrilateral style adopted 
by the Romans in their encampments, 
and the absence of masonry proclaims 
them distinct from the fortresses of 
the Anglo-Normans. At the Portus 
Itius Cesar’s army would have occu- 
pied an encampment on a very large 
scale, but intended for temporary pur- 
poses only. It stood in all probability 
on the site of the present village as 
the most convenient situation in the 
valley, and its outlines in that sandy 
soil would have quickly disappeared. 
Although it would have been most 
satisfactory to have found an unques- 
tionable “ Camp de César” at Wissant, 
yet the absence of so interesting an 
object does not in any degree preju- 
dice the claim of Wissant to be con- 
sidered the Portus Itius of the Roman 
conqueror. Impressed with this be- 
lief we stood on the mound, and figured 
to ourselves the spectacle once pre- 
sented by the valley below, when it 
was thronged with the legions of Cesar, 
and all their various auxiliaries and 
attendants, the Gaulish and German 
cavalry, the Numidian light-horsemen, 
the Spanish infantry, the Cretan archers, 
and the slingers from the Balearic 
islands, besides the crowd of sutlers 
and followers, the “calones” and 
“ mercatores,” and all the various cos- 
tumes and callings connected with the 
naval portion of the expedition, all 
destined for the subjugation of an 
island remote, obscure, and barbarous, 
but over whose swamps and forests 
there was then brooding in expectancy 
the genius of an empire wider and 
mightier than that of the Cesars. 
Cesar had previously taken the pre- 
caution of sending the energetic Vo- 
lusenus in a swift galley to make a 
reconnaissance of the British coast. 
He must have been the first civilized 
being that ever approached our shores, 
an event not unworthy to have been 
the subject of a cartoon for the par- 
liamentary palace. ‘The Roman war- 
rior, grouped with a few attendants 
and Gaulish boatmen, might have been 
vepresented gazing earnestly at the 
chilis covered with the hostile Britons, 
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But his galley, as well as the fleet of 
Cesar which followed, doubtless rode 
at anchor in that part of the bay of 
Dover now converted into terra firma, 
and covered with marine-parades, 
crescents, and esplanades : “ Cujus loci 
hee erat natura; adeo montibus an- 
gustis mare continebatur uti ex locis 
superioribus in litus telum adjici 
posset.”* These were the heights and 
the dangers, the anticipation of which 
produced such uneasiness in the minds 
of their friends at Rome, while the 
army lay encamped at Wissant. “ Bri- 
tannici belli exitus expectattr,” says 
Cicero in one of his letters, “ constat 
enim aditus insule munitos esse miri- 
ficis molibus ;” and, writing to his 
brother Quintus, then one of Cesar’s 
lieutenants, “O! jucundas mihi tuas ex 
Britannia literas! timebam oceanum, 
timebam litus insule!” “ Quintus 
frater”-was then meditating an epic 
poem, the subject of which was to have 
been the war in Britain. Had this 
work been completed, and had it de- 
scended to our times, what a treat it 
might have afforded to us! The pro 
ject met with Cicero’s approval, “Quos 
tu situs! quas naturas rerum et lo- 
corum! quos mores! quas gentes! 
quem vero ipsum imperatorem habes !” 
Nor are the jokes of the day without 
their interest; as, when he laughs at 
Trebatius, another of Czsar’s lieu- 
tenants, “homo studiosissimus na- 
tandi,” for shirking the expedition 
and remaining in Gaul, “ Neque in 
oceano natare voluisti.” This was 
some of the by-play of the moment, 
while for the great leader himself a 
domestic calamity was approaching 
which gave him the deepest affliction, 
and was one of the causes of all the 
miseries of the civil warfare which so 
soon followed. When in Britain he 
received the intelligence of the death 
of his beloved daughter Julia, the wife 
of Pompey, and was overcome with 
grief. On the third day he rallied, 
and resumed his ‘imperatorial duties ; 
but the bond which united the rivals 
and bound them to peace was broken ; 
C—__—< ty sola furentem 
Inde virum poteras atque hinc retinere 
parentem.” 

Such were some of the emotions which 
agitated the hearts of a few individuals 
of the hundred thousand who filled 
the valley of Wissant. No doubt 
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each man had his share, but for such 
minor incidents history has no spare 
space. The few that have been re- 
corded, and have accidentally reached 
us, acquire additional interest from 
their rarity, and form agreeable ma- 
terials for reflection to those who, like 
us, may delight to repeople the lonely 
plains of the Portus Itius with the 
Cesarean soldiers, whose dust must 
now be mingling with the soil of 
France, Spain, and Italy, of Thessaly, 
Mauritania, and Egypt. 

On the occasion of his first expedi- 
tion, Cesar had collected at Wissant, 
besides war gallies, a fleet of eighty 
transports, enough for the conveyance 
of the two legions destined for the 
subjugation of Britain; eighteen other 
vessels were wind-bound at a port 
eight miles distant, which is named the 
“ulterior portus,” and which is not un- 
likely to have been-the little “ marina” 
of Sangate, on the north of Cape 
Blane-nez, according to Walckenaer, 
who states Calais to have been a port 
of recent creation, besides being beyond 
the assigned distance, which agrees well 
enough with the position of Sangate. 
As a port, in our acceptation of the 
term, Sangate has fewer pretensions 
to the appellation than even Wissant ; 
but still it is, and always has been, a 
small-station, and is possessed of con- 
venient sands, and enjoys some pro- 
tection from the promontory of Blanc- 
nez. Cesar sailed from Wissant at 
the third watch, or at about half-past 
two o'clock in the morning, and ac- 
complished his voyage in safety; no 
adverse fortune attended his return, 
except in the little episode which he 
records, of two of his transports having 
been unable to make Wissant, and 
being carried a little to the southward, 
“paulo infra.” The troops conveyed 
in them, 300 in number, disembarked, 
and were marching towards the camp 
when they were surrounded by the 
natives, who suddenly collected to the 
amount of 6,000 men : throwing them- 
selves into an orb, the Romans fought 
bravely for four hours, when at length 
they were rescued by the whole of the 
eavalry, dispatched by Cesar to their 
assistance. The scene of this event 
must lie to the south of Cape Grisnez ; 
they would have been concealed by 
that headland from their comrades in 
the aaa" so long as they were in the 
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valley of Ambleteuse, where they must 
have landed. 

Cesar’s preparations for his second 
expedition were on a much larger 
scale, and conducted with a care which 
evinced the respect he had learnt to 
entertain for his enemy; the whole 
winter was spent in the construction 
of a fleet of transports, and he sent 
even to Spain for naval stores. All 
the vessels were ordered to rendezvous 
“ad Portum Itium, quo ex portu 
commodissinum in Britanniam tra- 
jectum esse cognoverat.” ‘These words 
prove him to have availed himself of 
the same port on the preceding year, 
although on that occasion he had not 
named it. For five and twenty days 
he was detained by a contrary wind, 
called Corus, which blew from the 
north-west ; but having at length ob- 
tained favourable weather, he crossed 
the channel with a fleet of more than 
800 sail, and an army of about 40,000 
men. Deal, which has often been the 
point of the departure or the return of 
our expeditionary armaments, has 
rarely, if ever, witnessed so formidable 
a force assembled on its shore. The 
good fortune of Cesar attended him ; 
some accidents occurred, but they were 
overcome by his dauntless energy, and 
he again returned to Gaul in safety. 
“ Sie accidit, uti ex tanto navium nu- 
mero, tot navigationibus, neque hoc, 
neque superiore anno, ullaomninonavis 
que milites portaret desideratur.” 

It formed no part of our business 
to investigate Czesar’s military opera- 
tions in Britain, nor will I further 
advert to them than merely to record 
my protest against the Coway Stakes 
theory, and all the hypothetical pass- 
ages of the Thames at that fanciful 
locality. Caesar undoubtedly followed 
the usual and most obvious road,—the 
famous Watling-street of after times ; 
this would have conducted him to the 
banks of the Thames at London, where 
a ford, although a diflicult and perhaps 
only an occasional one, was to be found, 
but which before the existence of the 
bridges might have been more prac- 
ticable than we are at present disposed 
to believe. We know that this pass- 
age of the Thames by the Cesarean 
forces occurred in the second of two 
extremely dry summers, of which the 
droughts (siccitates) are especially 
noted in the Commentaries; and even 
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now in similar seasons the river be- 
comes fordable at Westminster, as it 
was on the 19th of this very month, 
duly, 1846. 

On quitting Wissant we drove along 
the sands as far as Sangate, under 
the cliffs of Cape Blanc-nez. In the 
rolling ocean here, and in its opponent 
sides of white chalk-rock, we may be- 
hold, without any great stretch of the 
imagination, the “’Qxeavou re pods Kau 
Aevaada mérpnv” of Homer—the pe- 
culiar features which marked the way 
to the gates of the descending sun, to 
the gloom of the northern ocean, and 
to the country of the Kimmerians or 
Cimbri, so miserable in the estimation 
of an inhabitant of the Levant. These 
scenes and stories, picked up no doubt 
by the poet from “long yarns spun” 
by Phenician adventurers, and ad- 
mirably interwoven into the mysterious 
voyage of his hero, were afterwards 
transferred, inappropriately enough, 
except for the convenience of Greek 
and Roman visitors, to the sunny 
regions of Campania; but Homer un- 
questionably means to conduct Ulysses 
from the Mediterranean sea into the 
ocean, and then to the most remote 
and melancholy parts of its shores ; 
and, true to this meaning of the poet, 
the philosophic Tacitus does not al- 
together discountenance the tale that 
“ Ulyssem longo illo et fabuloso errore 
in hune oceanum delatum, adesse 
Germanie terras.” 

The expeditions of Cesar first dis- 
pelled the darkness and ignorance 


which enveloped the geography of 


Gaul and Britain, but only to remove 
them a little further ne in the map 
of a (Tacit. Mor. Germ. 45, and 
Agric. X.) in driven further by 
the progress of European civilization, 
they took refuge in “ Nova Zembla, 
and the Lord knows where ;” until our 
own days, when Parry 


Insuetum per iter gelidas enavit ad arctos, 


and has stripped the north pole itself 
of half its terrors. 

The day succeeding this excursion 
we left the luxuries of Dessin’s hotel 
at Calais, and, or: eee ; in the Onyx, 
darted across the Channel in an hourand 
thirty-six minutes; a rapidity which 
would have astonished the “ monstrum 
activitatis,” as Cicero calls Cesar, and 
which one of these fine days ma 
contrive to astonish us, unless we loo 
well to our harbours of refuge and 
defence. Caligula collected his army 
for the invasion of Britain at Boulogne, 
built his tower and retired. Following 
his example to the very letter, Na- 
poleon performed a similar exploit : the 
Armée d’Angleterre was organized, 
and a column erected, but he dis- 
appeared, re infecté, and his statue 
upon the summit, turning its back to 
the ocean, would seem designedly to 
commemorate his failure; but neither 
of these potentates, however masters 
of the continent, had the powers of 
steam at their command to control the 


ocean. 
Yours, &e. H. L. L. 





HOUSE OF THE BONHOMMES AT EDINGTON, WILTSHIRE. 
(With a Plate). 


EDINGTON, which is situated in 
North Wiltshire, in the hundred of 
Whorwelsdon, but within four miles 
of the town of Westbury, (which is in 
the southern division of the county,) 
is a place whose name has been ren- 
dered famous in various ways. 

In the first place, it has been claim- 
ed as the scene of the signal victory 
of Ethandun, which king Alfred ob- 
tained over the Danes in the year 
878; and this opinion was maintained 
by Camden, Gibson, Gough, and Sir 
Richard C. Hoare. As to the precise 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXVI. 


site of the battle-field, however, even 
those authors are not agreed, whilst 
Dr. Milner removes it to Heddington 
near Roundaway hill, Lysons to Hed- 
dington near Hemera and Whi- 
taker to Slaughtenford near Yatton. 
Sir R. C. Hoare’s dissertation on this 
subject will be found in his Ancient 
Wiltshire, Southern Division, p. 56, 
and some remarks dissenting there- 
from in the Beauties of England and 
Wales, for Wiltshire, 8vo. 1814, pp. 
453—456. 

In the next nee Edington is me- 
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morable as the place where the mur- 
der of Ralph Ayscough, bishop of 
Salisbury, took place in the year 1450. 
The i ai been clerk of the 
privy council, and in the last parlia- 
ment had been accused by the house 
of commons of having, together with 
the duke of Suffolk and lord trea- 
surer Say, been instrumental in deli- 
vering up the counties of Maine and 
Anjou to the king’s enemies. The 
duke and lord treasurer had already 
fallen victims to popular vengeance, 
the former at Dover, and the latter in 
Cheapside. The bishop had his ene- 
mies near at home, who took advantage 
of the disturbed state of other parts of 
the country, in order to wreak their 
vengeance upon him. He appears to 
have fled from Salisbury, and taken 
refuge in the monastic house of the 
Bons Hommes at Edington ; but on the 
way his chariot was robbed, and the 
sum of 10,000 marks was abstracted 
therefrom. The next day the rioters,* 
led on by a brewer of Salisbury, came 
on to the place of his retreat ; where 
they found him engaged in the cele- 
bration of mass, for it was the feast of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, the 29th of 
June. They took him from the altar 
in his alb, and with his stole about his 
neck, and carried him to the top of an 
adjoining hill, where they shamefully 
murdered him, and stripped his corpse. 
His shirt, which was dyed in his blood, 
they divided amongst them, and dis- 
played the parts of it as ensigns of 
their wickedness. 

Edington, then, is historically me- 
morable for the death of a bishop under 
unusually tragic circumstances. But 





* Holinshed says, ‘‘ his owne tenauntes 
and servants.’ The citizens of Salisbury 
generally would properly come under this 
denomination. In the Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales, Wiltshire, p. 449, it is 
stated, ‘‘ The bishops of Salisbury had a 
palace here, which was plundered and de- 
stroyed in the time of Jack Cade’s rebel- 
lion, 1450.” So alsoin p. 138 of the same 
volume, ‘‘ in his palace ;” and ‘‘ they then 
proceeded to pillage his house, where they 
found 10,000 marks in money.’’ But the 
account above quoted says the money was 
taken from his chariot ; and it is clear that 
the bishop had no palace at Edington. 
He was a guest in the house of the Bon- 
hommes. ; 

+ Reign of Henry VI. in Kennett, i.405. 
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it had previously been distinguished 
by the nativity of a more illustrious 
relate than —- Ayscough. Wil- 
ion de Edington, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, who was first Lord Treasurer and 
afterwards Lord Chancellor, during 
many years of the reign of Edward 
the Third, was born at this place. At 
Winchester he is remembered as having 
commenced at the west end of the 
church the re-edification of the present 
‘nave, which was completed a few years 
after by William of Wykeham. 
William de Edington was Bishop of 
Winchester from 1345 until his death 
in 1366. Shortly after his first settle- 
ment in the see .. directed his atten- 
tion to the foundation of a perpetual 
chantry and college of priests at the 
place of his birth. This was in the 
year 1347. A few years afier, it is 
said at the suggestion of the Black 
Prince, he determined that the college 
should consist not of secular priests, 
but of regular canons of St. Augustine, 
of the class called Bonhommes. This 
is stated on the authority of Leland : 
“Prince Edward, caullid the Black 
Prince, had a great favor to the Bones- 
Hommes beyond the se. Wherapon 
cumming home he hartely besought 
bisshop Hedington to chaunge the 
Ministers of his College into Bones- 
Hommes. Hedington, at his desire, 
entreatid his collegians to take that 
ordre; and so they did, all saving the 
Deane. Hedington sent for ij. of the 
Bones-Hommes of Asscheruge to rule 
the other xij. of his college. The elder 
of the ij. that came from Ascheruge 
was caullid John Ailesburi, and he 
was the first Rector at Hedington.”} 
The only other house of this order 
in England was that of Ashridge in 
Buckinghamshire, which was founded 
by Edward Earl of Cornwall in 1276. 
The brethren followed the rule of St. 
Augustine, and wore a gray or ash- 
coloured dress. The superior of the 
monastery was called, not Abbat or 
Prior, but Reetor. The history and 
peculiarities of the order may belearned 
by consulting the late Archdeacon 
odd’s magnificent History of Ash- 
ridge, published under the patronage 
of John-William Earl of Bridgewater 
in 1823: but it may be suggested, in 
passing, that there was no real con- 


¢ Itinerary, iv. 25. 
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nexion between this order and the 
“ Albigenses, heretici,” but merely the 
application of the same term of Boni 
homines. 

On the 3rd of June, 1352, was laid 
the first foundation of the new house 
or monastery of Edindone. On the 
17th Oct. 1358, was the first tonsure 
of the brethren of the monastery. In 
1361 the conventual church was dedi- 
cated by Robert Weyvile bishop of 
Salisbury, in the honour of St. James 
the Apostle, St. Katharine, and All 
Saints.* The foundation charter of 
bishop Weyvile is given by Dugdale. 

Bishop Edington died on the 8th 
Oct. 1366, when he was buried, not 
in the church of his foundation, but in 
his cathedral church of Winchester, 
where he had erected another chantry.{ 
The survey (made 26 Henry VIII.) 
of “the rectory or priory of a Saints 
of Edyndon” will be found in the 
Valor Ecclesiasticus, vol. ii. p. 140. 
It possessed the rectories of seven 
churches ; viz. Edyndon, Keveleigh, 
Lavyngton, and Bradlegh in Wilt. 
shire, Colleshull and Buckeland in 
Berkshire, and Newton Valence in the 
county of Southampton, the aggregate 
income from which amounted to 128/. 
3s. 6d.; and nineteen manors, viz. 
thirteen in Wiltshire, Edyndon, Tyn- 
hyde, Beynton, Dilton, Bremylrige, 
Bratton, Ynmer, Bulkyngton, Laving- 
ton, Escott and Urchefount, Bradlegh 
with Dicherige, Esthroppe and Fres- 
shedon, and Kyngston Deverell; Thor- 
merton in Gloucestershire ; Alvescott 
and Westwell in Oxfordshire; West 
Tyldesley, Buckeland, and Colleshull 
in Berkshire; the income from all 
which temporalities amounted to 3932. 
8s. 114d. The total income of the 
house, therefore, was 521/. 12s. 53d., 
from which there were payments 
amounting to 100/. 2s. 8id.; so that the 
clear value was 4211. 9s. 84d.§ 

The rectory of Edyndon was worth 
yearly, including the 7s. for the proper 
tithes of the rector, 437. 18s. 2d., from 
which was paid in procurations to the 
archdeacon of Sarum 13s. 43d., and 





* Leland, Itin. vol. vi. fol. 15. 
t+ Mon. Angl. ii. 357. 
} Edington’s chantry and effigies are 
— in Britton’s Winchester Cathe- 
ral. 
§ So the original: the fractions only 
being inconsistent. 





in pensions to the bishop of Salisbury 
6s. 8d., and to the dean and chapter 
3s. 4d. 

The manor was worth in rents and 
farms 16/. 18s. 2d., in the profits of 
domain lands in the hands of the 
rector 76s. 4d., in perquisites of courts, 
13s. 4d.—total 212. 7s. 10d. The rector 
was John Ryve. There were these 
payments from themanor: to the abbess 
of Ramsey 71s. 8d., to the same abbess 
in her manor of Ashton 25s. 6d., and 
to the heirs of Roger Palmer 10s.— 
in all 107s. 2d. John Cateott, the 
bailiff of the manor, received 6s. 8d., 
and the like sum for the manor of 
Bulkyngton. 

The register, or cartulary, of the 
monastery of Edyndon is preserved in 
the British Museum, MS. Lansd. 432, 
and a table of its contents is given in 
the New Monasticon, vol. vi. p. 535, 
together with references to other re- 
cords, transcribed from Tanner’s No- 
titia Monastica. 

According to a MS. in the Bod- 
leian Library, and quoted in Rees’s 
Cyclopedia, art. Church, a pilgrim who 
visited the Holy Land in 1462 upon 
his return deposited the following 
articles in the abbey at Edyngton: 
“ A chapel made to the likeness of our 
Lord’s sepulchre at Jerusalem, and a 
variety of vestments, with imitations 
in wood of the chapel of Calvary, the 
church at Bethlehem, the Mount Olivet, 
and the valley of Jehosephat.” 

After the dissolution of the monas- 
tery, the site was granted in 33 Hen. 
VIII. to Sir Thomas Seymour, and 
afterwards, in 3 Edw. VI. to William 
Paulet, Lord St. John, afterwards 
Marquess of Winchester. It was sub- 
sequently the seat of Sir William 
Paulet, one of the natural sons of the 
third Marquess. The house, as now 
remaining, is occupied by a farmer, 
and is represented in the accompanying 
view. Considerable ruins exist be- 
tween this and the church: and near 
the house is an ancient wall, measuring 
seven feet in height and two in thick- 
ness, which is strengthened by some 
very singular semi-circular buttresses, 
with conical caps, ten of which are 
remaining. 

The church is large, and, as may be 
imagined from the period of its erec- 
tion and the munificence of its builder, 
is a fine example of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. It is of cruciform plan, with 
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a central tower, and a lofty south 
porch. The western front has a central 
doorway, divided into two openings, 
above which is a magnificent window 
of eight lights, and on either side is 
a window to the aisles. The nave is 
divided from the aisles by six lofty 
arches on each side, with as many 
clerestory windows above. Under one 
of these arches, on the south side, is a 
large altar tomb, having a flat canopy, 
and formerly decorated with brasses, 
which, together with the inscription, 
have been removed; but the arms, 
which still remain in stone, on the 
panels of the tomb and in the frieze of 
the canopy, will go far to help us to 
the identification of this hitherto un- 
appropriated monument. ‘They are 
the following coats, sometimes alone 
and sometimes quartered: Gules, four 
fusils in fess argent, each charged with 
an escallop sable, Cheyné; Azure, a 
eross fleury or, Paveley. We have 
added the tinctures, as there is no 
doubt of their identity. The Paveleys 
and Cheynés were successively lords 
of the neighbouring manor of West- 
bury ; and their pedigree will be found 
at page 3 of Sir R. C. Hoare’s West- 
bury Hundred. Ralph Cheyné mar- 
ried Joan, daughter and coheir of 
Sir John de Paveley; and Elizabeth 
Cheyné, one of the daughters and co- 
heirs of his grandson, Sir Edmund 
Cheyné, who died in 1430, was, says 
the pedigree, the wife of John Pow- 
lett, though he could not have been 
“ the 2d. Marq. of Winchester,” who 
lived a century later. 

Near the altar are several flat stones 
which had also brasses, but they are 
all gone, except that on one three 
shields remain, bearing, on a cross en- 
grailed five (roses ?) 

At the end of the south transept is 
another large monument, with the eflig 
of a canon, probably one of the rec- 
tors ; his feet rest on a tun; on a shield 
are the letters t%, and on another the 
figure of a tun with a tree growing 
from it, apparently a rebus of the 
name of Baynton—bay in tun. 

The chancel measures fifty feet long 
by twenty-two wide, and has three 
lofty windows on each side, besides 
the great east window. The piers be- 
tween the windows are decorated with 
niches having handsome canopies. 

In the chancel is a monument to Sir 


(Sept. 


Edward Lewys of the Van, co. Gla- 
morgan, who died in 1630. It was 
erected in 1664, by his widow Lady 
Beauchamp, daughter of Robert Earl 
of Dorset, and has effigies of the de- 
ceased, his lady, and children. 

A marble slab at the east end of the 
chancel is inscribed to the memory of 
Lady Catharine Powlett, wife of the 
Right Hon. Lord Harry Powlett; she 
died April 23, 1744, aged 49 years. 

Thelate George Watson Taylor, Esq. 
M.P., who was lord of the manor, re- 
ap the chancel in 1825. EarlStoke 

ark, which is about three miles distant 
from Edington, was at that time the 
flourishing abode of Mr. Taylor, and 
the intended nucleus of a large do- 
main ;* but the change which shortly 
came over the fortunes of our West- 
Indian proprietors, dissipated those 
splendid dreams. 

The benefice of Edington is now a 
perpetual curacy, of the returned value 
in 1831 of 87/. with a residence. 


Mr. Ursan, 

IN answer to the inquiries of “W.R.” 
(p. 106), respecting the romances and 
ballads contained in Captain Cox’s 
library, I beg, through the medium of 
your Magazine, to contribute my mite 
of information. 

* Lucrece and Euryalus is a transla- 
tion from Hneas Sylvius Piccolomini’s 
rg novel, written originally in 
atin, and translated into English and 
rinted more than once in the black 
etter during the sixteenth century. 

Wroderyer of Geneva is a misprint 
for Frederick of Jennen, of which a 
copy was in the Roxburghe Collection, 
printed at Antwerp in 1518. 

The Castel of Ladyes is either the 
Cyte of Ladyes, written by Christina 
of Pisa, translated by Brian Anslay, 
printed by Pepwell, 4to. 1521; or the 
Castle of Laboure, a poetical allegory, 
written originally in French, and trans- 
lated by Alex. Barclay, printed by 
Pynson. 

The Sackfull of News is a book of 
stories and jests, of which there was a 
copy of a late edition, 12mo. in the 
black letter, in Heber’s sale, part iv. 

Daniel’s Dreams is a book of the 
interpretation of dreams, printed in 
12mo. in the black letter, which I have 





* Britton’s Beauties of Wilts. iii. 357. 
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seen, but know not where to refer 
your correspondent to a copy. 

The Budget of Demaunds is proba- 
bly either the Demaundes Joyous, 
printed by Wynkin de Worde, 1511, 
or Delectable ad and Plaisant 
Questions in matters of Love, printed 
in 4to. 1566. 1 incline to think it was 
the latter. 

Nugizee is evidently New Guise, or 
New Custome, an old play, printed in 
1573, and reprinted in Dodsley’s col- 
lection of old plays. 

Impatient Poverty is also an old 
play, printed in the black letter, an 
account of which will be found in 
Baker’s Biographia Dramatica, under 
the word Interlude. 

The Chapman of a Pennyworth of 
Wit is an amusing old poem, reprinted 
in Utterson’s Pieces of Ancient Popu- 
lar Poetry. 

Nostradamus of France may be 
either of two books mentioned by 
Lowndes, as being printed in 1559, or 
some translation of his celebrated Pro- 
phecies, now lost. 

Of the other books in W. R.’s list, I 
can give no certain account. The 
books of fortune-telling were nu- 
merous, but I know of none existing 
of so early a date. Gargantua is evi- 
dently a translation from Rabelais, not 
now known, although the allusion to 
the work by Shakspere strengthens 
the supposition of some translation 
being in existence in his time. The 
Book of Riddles is no doubt the iden- 
tical one which Master Slender so im- 
providently lent to Alice Shortcake 
upon Allhallowmas last, and which 
that damsel so carelessly lost that it 
cannot now be found. The Seven 
Sorrows of Women I cannot even ven- 
ture at a conjecture concerning. The 
others are all titles of old songs or 
ballads; and a reference to the extracts 
from the entries in the Stationers’ 
books, given by Herbert in his edition 
of Ames’s Typographical Antiquities, 
may supply more exact information as 
to the titles and by whom they were 


printed. Yours, &c. 
BrsioGRAPHus. 
Mr. Ursan, Lichfield, July 6. 


HAVING some years ago made 
an examination of the stairs in the 
tower of Tamworth church, and 
having lately found from the new and 
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very creditable history of Tamworth* 
that their construction is not com- 
monly understood, I shall endeavour 
to explain their peculiarities in detail, 
and to show that the popular diagram 
of them which is given in Plot’s Na- 
tural History of Staffordshire, plate 
32, figure 4, has reference to the 
main principle of the Shaft at Dover, 
rather than to that which it was de- 
signed to illustrate. 

Premising, then, that the stairs in the 
tower of Tamworth church, built pro- 
bably during the fifteenth century, 
have been restored within the last two 
or three years, their chief peculiarity 
consists in this ; that, being double, or 
two in number, they are contained 
within a space a little more than six 
feet in diameter, and are so contrived 
that the floor of one forms the roof of 
the other, at the same time that they 
have one and the same newel, with two 
distinct passages around it, and one 
common landing from two separate 
entrances. 

These entrances are an outer one 
and an inner one; the outer entrance 
leading from the churchyard to a 
landing on the roof of the church, and 
the inner entrance from the vestibule 
of the church to the same landing; 
while all the parts of the stairs ending 
in a dome, constitute what is correctly 
named a cochlea, and hereby evidence 
a curious similarity to the plan of the 
cochlea, so called, of the human ear. 
For this is also remarkable for having 
two distinct winding passages; one of 
which is known as that of a vestibule 
or inner part, and the other as that of 
a drum, or outer part; while both 
winding round the same newel have 
the same termination in a dome from 
two separate entrances. Their newel, 
however, is hollow ; and their p es 
are marked by folds and lines aes 
than by steps. Whereas the passages 
in the Tosstventhh example are effected 
by uniform steps, which in pairs on 
the same level are of this figure : 








* The History of the Town and Castle 
of Tamworth, by C. F. Palmer. Tam- 
worth, Thompson. The publisher has 
kindly lent one of the illustrations of the 
History for the elucidation of the present 
remarks. 
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That is, each being in its general form 
a wedge, to the smaller end of which 
a certain fullness is attached, two 
steps are cemented together on the 
same level at the place of this fullness; 
and by their union form so much of 
the newel of the stair-case. But 
while the steps are all of uniform size, 
on either side, the parts of the newel 
vary in this respect ; because by vary- 
ing in length, their joinings vary, and 
the strength of the whole is conse- 
quently increased; the joints being 
broken, as the phrase is. 

It may be observed, by the figure 
here given, that one line of the step is 
drawn straight from the greater end 
of it toward the centre of the newel, 
and the other to a little distance from 
this point. The former, then, is the 
exposed edge and face of the step; 
the other being, when in place, co- 
vered by the step above it. The 
curve at the end corresponds to that 
of the inside of the wall of the tower ; 
the larger end being let into the wall, 
while the lower surface of the step 
between the wall and the newel is cut 
off corner-wise from back to front so 


as to leave a sufficient bearing in 
front on the step below it, and yet 
increase the head-room of the passage 
which it covers. For the steps by 
their continued turning in opposite 
directions produce a covered passage 
on either side in a manner difficult to 
explain by mere diagram, although 
attempted in the following figure : 


*yadnya ay) JO a]NgI}8Aa YT, 


The churchyard. 





Diagram of the stairs in the tower of 
Tamworth church. Scale about 5} feet 
to an inch. 


The well 


1) 
the Stairs. 


STAIRS ON THE DOVER PLAN. 





Scale about 5} feet to an inch. 
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SECTION OF THE DOUBLE STAIRCASE, 


Thus two opposite doors are seen to 
lead to distinct passages; and these 
passages continuing distinct, two per- 
sons by means of them may, at the 
same time, reach the same point, with- 
out seeing one another until they have 
nearly reached it; which being the 
case within so small a compass, each 
step is, of necessity, a deep one, for the 
purpose of affording head-room, as 
the accompanying section of the stair- 
case may shew; the only. fault in the 
illustration being the smallness of the 
figures and the want of a newel be- 
tween the passages. 

Now, in contrast to this plan, the 
stairs of the Shaft at Dover wind round 
an open well, instead of a solid newel; 
so that, being three in number, the 
space which they occupy is unavoidably 
much greater than that occupied b 


the stairs of a church tower; while, if 


a well of the kind were large enough, 
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ST. EDITHA’S CHURCH, TAMWORTH. 


the stairs surrounding it might be in- 
creased to any number, and the steps 
made of any required size and depth ; 
as the annexed figure may render ap- 
parent. 

It must thus beevident that the usual 
illustration of different and uncon- 
nected bands wound spirally round a 
bottle, and taken each to represent a 
distinct passage, is more calculated to 
explain the Dover than the Tamworth 
construction; this latter being much 
better and more easily illustrated by 
placing over one another three or four 
table-knives in such a manner as that, 
while they twist on one another from 
the centre, the handles form one series 
of steps in one direction, and the 
blades another series in another di- 
rection ; the experiment being “suited 
to the meanest capacity.” 

Yours, &e. 


AMELES. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS.—No. II. 


Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies of Great Britain, Srom the commencement 
of the Twelfth Century to the close of the reign of Queen Mary. Edited by 
Anne Everett Wood. 3 vols. 8vo. Lond. 


SOME thirty years ago Miss Rebecca 
Warner, “ of Beech Cottage near Bath,” 
published consecutively three volumes 
of original letters, which contained some 
curious historical epistles ; but they were 
edited with little care, and without 
that illustration from other sources 
which it is the useful practice of edi- 
tors of the present day to bring to 
bear upon historical documents. "The 
preeet editor is, we believe, the first 

ady who has in that respect put her- 
self upon a par with the editors of the 
rougher sex, and we are pleased to be 
able to declare, that in research, and 
in acquaintance with the sources whence 
illustration is to be derived, she is no 
whit behind the very best of them. 
Her book contains many typographical 
blunders, so many that occasionally 
one is tempted to think that she did 
not read some of the proof-sheets ; but, 
with that exception, the work is edited 
in a way which we would recommend 
to the notice of aspiring young gentle- 
men, who think that . edit — 

apers is an easy way of getting their 
ae into rine Sir fees Ellis has 
been Miss Wood’s editorial and typo- 
graphical model; and Sir Henry may 
deem himself complimented by the 
adoption of his mode of publication by 
a follower at once so energetic and 
discerning. Above all things Miss 
Wood is to be commended for the 
candid, honest way in which she refers 
to her authorities. Here is no con- 
cealment, no seeking to take advantage 


‘of the labours of other people, no dis- 


honest self-laudation upon the ground 
of “discoveries,” appropriated from 
little-known books of previous la- 
bourers in the general field of history 
and antiquities. Miss Wood has 
worked well, has sought for her mate- 
rials far and wide, and lays them be- 
fore us in.a fair, liberal, upright, ho- 
nourable way, which we are delighted 
to commend and to hold up as an ex- 
ample for imitation. The beggarly 
vice of literary theft is prevalent 
amongst us to a degree that is little 
suspected by ordinary readers, and is 
5 


fostered and encouraged by the tole- 
ration, on the part of critics and of the 
public, of the absence and imperfection 
of references in historical.works. It 
cannot be too often statedand enforced 
that books.which pretend to adduce 
historical facts but omit references to 
authorities, or give merely blind, mis- 
leading references to voluminous works 
or collections, without mention of vo- 
lume or page, are for all real histo- 
rical purposes altogether valueless. 
Such references encourage ignorance, 
idleness, inaccuracy, and fraud in au- 
thors, and they throw upon the world, 
broadcast, the seeds of falsehoods, errors, 
and deceits innumerable. 

Before people could write their own 
letters, when the hand of the scribe 
was obliged to be resorted to, and he 
was asked to express what he did not 
feel, and to describe what he never 
saw, letters were altogether different 
things from what they subsequently 
became, when the pen of him who saw 
and felt was employed to describe his 
own emotions. ntil this was the 
case letters were either formal, as 
where the scribe was a lawyer or the 
business was of little moment, or rhe- 
torical, as where the scribe was an 
ecclesiastic, or the business was of a 
tender, touching character. The letter 
was either dry, stiff, methodical, and 
precise as a bill in Chancery, or stiltish 
and high-flown in sentiment and ex- 

ression, the effusion of a mere dealer 
in the pathetic. To this latter class 
belong the earliest letters published by 
Miss Wood. Matilda, the Queen of 
Henry I., writes in the style, and no 
doubt by the hand, of a popular 
preacher. She gives thanks and praise 
to his sublime holiness the Pope for 
his admonitions, and clasps his paternal 
knees with her whole heart, her whole 
ate ol ~— mind. She testifies 

ow ha the English people had 
been sme the archie hsdpa of An- 
selm, that foster child of the Holy 
Ghost, who held the keys of the most 
opulent treasures of his Lord, and be- 
stowed thereout abundantly things 
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seasoned with the most excellent salt 
of wisdom, softened with the sweetness 
of eloquence, and sweetened by the 
wonderful conceits of rhetoric ; so that 
neither did the tender lambs lack the 
abundant milk of the Lord, nor the 
sheep the richest fatness of the pas- 
tures, nor the pastors the most opulent 
satiety of aliments. (i. 56.) 

No one can doubt that phraseology 
of this kind must have proceeded from 
some Rev. Robert Montgomery of his 
day; indeed that class of divines seems 
to have furnished many scribes to the 
Anglo-Norman queens. Witness the 
sorrow of Queen Eleanor for the cap- 
tivity of Richard I. pouring itself forth 
in language such as this :— 


‘* O that the whole blood of my body 
would now die, that the brain of my head 
and the marrow of my bones were so dis- 
solved into tears that I might melt away 
in weeping! My very bowels are torn 
away from me; [ have lost the sight of 
my eyes, the staff of my old age: and 
would God accede to my wishes, he would 
condemn me to perpetual blindness, that 
my wretched eyes might no longer behold 
the woes of my people... . Oh, good 
Jesus! who will grant me thy protection, 
and hide me in hell itself till thy fury 
passes away, and till thy arrows which are 
in me, by whose vehemence my very spirit 
is drunk up, shall cease! I long for 
death, I am weary of life; and though I 
thus die incessantly, I yet desire to die 
more fully,’’ &c. &c. (i. 16, 17.) 


This is just the kind of eloquence 
which in all ages leads silly women 
captive, and now pays best in proprie- 
tary chapels. 

he letters of the Fair Maid of 
Brittany, of Isabella the widow of 
King John, of Berengaria the widow 
of Richard I., and of several other 
queens of that period, are of the legal 
kind; but we have no space for ex- 
tracts. 

The earliest letters are of course 
translated from the Latin. In 1258 
we have the first specimen of a lady’s 
familiar letter, which is also the first 
letter in Norman French. It is ad- 
dressed by a mother, Hawise de Ne- 
ville, to her son Hugh de Neville, then 
absent in the Holy Land. It is a 
business letter with no chapel elo- 
quence, but with occasional true 
touches of domestic and maternal 
feeling. 


Gent. Maa. Vor. XXVI. 


We pointed out in our last number 
(p. 145) that a letter printed in the 
old editions of Collins's Peerage had 
been quoted by Mr. Hallam, upon the 
information of the Rev. Jos. Hunter, 
as the earliest known familiar letter 
written in English. It is the produc- 
tion of a lady, and might well have 
found a place in Miss Wood's collec- 
tion; but she does not seem to have 
been aware of its existence. It was 
written in 1399; Miss Wood prints 
(i. 92) a letter written in 1441 as the 
earliest she has seen, and, indeed, that 
is not a letter, but a formal petition 
written by some legal scribe. 

The earliest known signature of any 
royal lady of England is that of Queen 
Joanna of Navarre, widow of Henry 
IV., appended to a letter written pro- 
bably in 1415. (i. 89.) 

The earliest letter actually written 
by a royal lady is one by Elizabeth, 
sister of | Edward IV., printed i. 109. 

Shortly after that timeletters written 

- by ladies become common ; and during 
the reign of Henry VIII. the recently 
acquired power was strained to the 
very uttermost. Margaret Queen of 
Scotland has left a mass of letters, 
which, whether regarded in reference 
to number or character of hand- 
writing, is perfeetly bewildering. Miss 
Wood has printed a great many of 
them, and intends at some future time 
to present a connected biography of 
this female Henry VIII. Weare glad 
of it, and not the less so that the pro- 
mise of such a biography enables us 
to pass over this lady’s letters for the 
present. 

Respecting other ge during the 
reign of Henry VIII. there is much 
interesting information. The difficul- 
ties of Catharine of Arragon are set 
before us in many letters, all charac- 
teristic ; and the troubles and trials of 
Mary Queen of France and Duchess 
of Suffolk form the subject of many 
interesting passages. It is clearly es- 
tablished that the attachment between 
Mary and Suffolk was well known to 
her brother Henry VIII. before her 
marriage with Louis XI., the old King 
of France ; and that she consented to 
that marriage on condition that, on the 
decease of her ancient first husband, 
she should be permitted to consult her 
own affection in the selection of a 
second. When the event which Mary 
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thus anticipated occurred, she “ found 
herselt most painfully situated, owing 
to the impassioned but dishonourable 
addresses of Francis I., who, though 
he was already married to the Princess 
Claude, daughter of Louis, by his first 
wife Anne of Bretagne, and therefore 
addressed the widow of his father-in- 
law as his mother, was yet madly ena- 
moured of the English princess.” (i. 
189.) 

Within a few days after Mary had 
discreetly repulsed these unseemly ad- 
dresses he learned that it was the in- 
tention of her brother Henry VIIL, 
in breach of his arrangements with 
her, to dispose of her inanother foreign 
marriage immediately upon her arrival 
in England. At this time her old 
lover the Duke of Suffolk arrived in 
Paris. Mary, full of grief, instantly 
poured out her heart to him. She 
said she must be short; she shewed, 
he says, “ how good lady she was to me, 
and, if I would be ordered by her, she 
never would have none but me... . 
And she said that the best in France 
had been unto her; that an she went 
into England she should go into Flan- 
ders; to the which she said she had 
rather be torn in pieces than ever she 
would come there, and with that 
weeped. I never saw woman so weep.” 
Such weeping was of course conclu- 
sive; “and so I granted thereunto, and 
so she and I were married.” 

The letters of Anne Boleyn which 
are here printed are not of much mo- 
ment; but Miss Wood is entitled to 
eredit for having identified as written 
by Anne Boleyn a letter signed “ Anne 
Rocheford,” attributed in the Cotton. 
Cat. Vespasian F. xm. art 147, to the 
wife of her brother, George Viscount 
Rocheford, whose name, Miss Wood 
remarks, was “ Jane.” 

Of Anne Boleyn’s sister Mary, the 
wife first of William Carey and after- 
wards of Sir William Stafford, an ex- 
cellent letter is reprinted from Howard’s 
Letters, principally probably for the 
sake of hanging upon it a note which 
bears upon the statements of Sanders 
the Roman Catholic historian of the Re- 
formation. Sanders, it is well known, 
insinuates that Anne Boleyn was 
Henry VIIL.’s own daughter, through 
an illicit connection with her mother. 
He also states that Henry VIII. was 
familiar not only with the mother, but 
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with Anne Boleyn’s elder sister, Mary. 
Of the truth of the latter assertion we 
have here some new evidence. Miss 
Wood informs us that amongst the 
letters to the king and council, in the 
State Paper Office (vol. vi. art. 6), 
there is a detail by Throckmorton of 
a conversation between himself and 
Sir Thomas Dingley, in which occurs 
the following passage :— 


‘* And I said to him, that I told your 
grace I feared if you did marry Queen 
Anne your conscience would be more 
troubled at length, for that it is thought 
you have meddled both with the mother 
and the sister. And his grace said, 
‘ Never with the mother.’ And my lord 
privy seal standing by said, ‘ Nor never 
with the sister neither, and therefore put 
that out of your mind.”’ (ii. 193.) 


Without in any degree wishing to 
have it inferred that we look upon 
Sanders’s alleged parentage of Anne 
Boleyn as anything but an impossible 
fiction, disproved by that best of all 
critics chronology, we regard this quo- 
tation as clearly and conclusively con- 
firmatory of the truth of the united 
assertions of Pole and Sanders in re- 
ference to her sister Mary. It also 
goes to prove that the character of 
her mother was affected by public re- 

ort, although perhaps unjustly so. 
Ve wish Miss Wood had published 
the whole of this letter, and shall 
esteem it a favour if any of our cor- 
respondents who have access to the 
State Paper Office will communicate 
it to our pages. 

Miss Wood has supplied from MSS. 
in the Bodleian some burnt portions 
of valuable letters in Cotton MSS, 
partially destroyed in the fire of 1731. 
Amongst these are various letters of 
Princess Mary to Henry VIII. couched 
in a style of Eastern submission and 
adulation. They were written in 
order to effect a reconciliation with 
her father after her mother’s death. 
Wecan only refer to them, especially to 
No. ciii. val ii. 255. Humility could 
descend no lower. Of the same kind 
is also a letter from Mary to Jane 
Seymour, printed from an original in 
the State Paper Office (ii. 262), in 
which Mary professes that she will 
serve her grace “as humbly, gladly, 
and obediently, with her hands under 
her noble feet, as is possible to be de- 
vised or imagined.” Is this an allusion 
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to the way of performing homage to a 
female ? . +4 
Amongst the many noble families 
whose histories pass before us in Miss 
Wood's pages, no small portion of 
them is engrossed by the Howards. 
Thomas, third Duke of Norfolk, se- 
lected for his second wife Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Edward Stafford, 
Duke of Buckingham. The marriage 
was one of authority and not of affec- 
tion, for the lady had been previousl 
engaged to the Earl of Westmoreland. 


‘My lord my father,”’ she says, ‘ had 
bought my lord of Westmoreland for me ; 
he and I had loved together two years. An 
my lord my husband had not sent imme- 
diately word after my lady and my lord’s 
first wife was dead, he made suit to my 
lord my father, or else I had been mar- 
ried before Christmas to my lord of West- 
moreland ; and it was my lord my hus- 
band’s suit to my lord my father, and 
never came of me nor none of my friends ; 
and when he came thither at Shrovetide, 
he would have none of my sisters, but 
only me.’’ (ii. 361.) 


The unhappy consequences of this 
hasty match have been recently re- 
lated in our pages. The letters men- 
tioned in the Life of the Duchess of 
Norfolk, published in our series of 
“ Female Biographies of English His- 
tory” (see Gent. Mag. for March, 
1845, p. 259 to 267), are here given 
entire, and detail in all its fulness and 
coarseness the miserable story of this 
termagant woman and her unfaithful 
husband. In the midst of the mise- 
ries and immoralities which surrounded 
the all but royal house of which the 
duchess was matrimonially a member, 
we catch passing glimpses of Anne 
Boleyn and the gentle Surrey, but 
they seem to be contaminated by the 
association in which they are presented 
to us. We cannot read these Letters, 
nor many others printed in these vo- 
lumes, without having it forcibly 
pressed home upon us what a polluted 
and polluting place must have been 
the court of Henry VIII. It was a 
fitting stage for the performance of 
every kind of crime. From the mo- 
narch downwards all who imbibed its 
tainted atmosphere seem to have be- 
come the slaves of lust and selfishness. 
Catharine, the poor, deserted, out- 
raged, broken-hearted Catharine of 
Arragon, shines with almost angelic 


purity when contrasted with the other 
inmates of that place of defilement 
from which she was cast out. 

Of Jane Seymour or Catharine 
Howard Miss Wood gives us no let- 
ters, but the brief fortunes of the 
former are alluded to in several epis- 
tles of other people. Of Anne of 
Cleves we have one letter, or rather 
a legal document relating to her di- 
vorce. Catharine Parr has furnished 
four letters; one addressed to the 
council, and two to the king, during 
her brief regency, and the fourth writ- 
ten to the Princess Mary respecting 
her translation of Erasmus’s Para- 

hrase on the Gospel of St. John. 
The last supplies some few corrections 
of the statements upon that subject 
in the last edition of the Royal and 
Noble Authors. There are many 
letters of Elizabeth written during the 
lives of Henry VIII. Edward V1. and 
Mary, most of them redolent of the 
pedagogue and of little interest save 
what attaches to the name of the wri- 
ter. 

The letters of Catharine Duchess of 
Suffolk are ‘especially worthy of no- 
tice, and fully maintain the character 
of that admirable woman. Miss Wood 
should give us a Life of her after she 
has finished Margaret. A writer who 
can set a proper value upon her cha- 
racter, and enter into her opinions 
with a due feeling of their lofty purity ; 
who can also appreciate her lively 
humour and shrewd practical good 
sense, could not have a better subject. 
At a time when liberty in the choice 
of a partner in marriage was never 
dreamt of by parents as being amongst 
the rights of children, we find this 
shrewd woman writing thus in re- 
ference to a proposal for a union be- 
tween one of her sons and a daughter 
of Protector Somerset :— 


‘*T trust the friendship between my 
lord of Somerset and me hath been tried 
such, and hath so good assurance, upon 
the simple respects of our only good will, 
that we shall not need to do anything 
rashly or unorderly, to make the world 
to believe the better of our friendships ; 
and for the one of us to think well of the 
other, no unadvised bond between a boy 
and girl can give such assurance of good 
will as hath been tried already ; and now, 
they marrying by our order, and without 
their consents, or as they be yet without 
judgment to give such a consent as ought 
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to be given in matrimony, I cannot tell 
what more unkindness one of us might 
show another, or wherein we might work 
more wickedly, than to bring our children 
into so miserable estate, not to choose by 
their own likings such as they must pro- 
fess so strait a bond, and so great a love 
to, for ever. This I promise you I have 
said for my lord’s daughter, as well as for 
my son, and this more I say for myself, 
and I say it not but truly, I know none 
this day living that I rather wish my son 
than she; but I am not, because I like 
her best, therefore desirous that she 
should be constrained by her friends to 
have him whom she might peradventure 
not like so well as I like her; neither can 
I yet assure myself of my son’s liking, 
neither do I greatly mistrust it, for, if he 
be ruled by right judgment, then shall he, 
I am sure, have no cause to mislike, ex- 
cept he think himself misliked. But to 
have this matter come best to pass were 
that we parents kept still our friendship, 
and suffer our children to follow our ex- 
amples, and to begin their loves of them- 
selves without our forcing; for, although 
both might happen to be obedient to their 
parents and marry at our pleasures, and 
so find no other cause to mislike but that 
by our power they lost their free choice, 
whereby neither of them can think them- 
selves so much bounden to the other, that 
fault is sufficient to break the greatest love. 
Wherefore I will make much of my lord’s 
daughter without the respect of my son’s 
cause, and it may please my lord to love 
my son for his mother’s sake, and so, I 
doubt not, but if God do not mislike it, 
my son and his daughter shall much better 
like it to make up the matter themselves ; 
and let them even alone with it, saying 
there can no good agreement happen 
between them that we shall mislike, and 
if it should not happen well, there is 
neither they nor none of us shall blame 
another.”’ (iii. 247.) 


The meditated union was frustrated 
by that which must have been the 
bitterest of all possible visitations to 
such a mother, the untimely death of 
both her sons of the sweating sickness. 
Miss Wood prints the admirable let- 
ter, written by the duchess to Cecil 
upon that melancholy occasion, which 
is also given by Lady Georgina Ber- 
tie in her Five Generations of a Loyal 
House. (See Gent. Mag. for March, 
1846, p. 273.) 

There are several very interesting 
papers during the reign of Mary, but 
we have exhausted our space, and can 
only refer to one of them. It is termed 


by Miss Wood “the mandate for the 
execution of the Protestant Bishop 
Hooper ;” but that is not-its exact 
character. It is a letter written by 
the Queen’s Council to Lord Chandos, 
directing him to attend and give as- 
sistance at Hooper’s burning, and re- 
quiring him “to take order that the 
said Hooper be, neither at the time of 
his execution, nor in going to the place 
thereof, suffered to speak at large, but 
thither be led quietly and in silence.” 
(iii. 285.) 

Many other papers throughout the 
work illustrate the religious condition 
of England ; as where the patron of a 
chapel is solicited to appoint an ho- 
nest priest, a middle-aged man who 
prefers a quiet life, and “will mend 
your bedding and other such stuff as 
is need, if it shall so please you for to 
take him.” (ii. 142.) This was in 
1535, and refers to a country place 
whither the light of the Reformation 
had not penetrated, In more bus 
places deeper feelings had been neveor { 
and at about the same date we have 
a hideous instance of the bigotry which 
was excited by the first stirring of the 
sleeping waters. 


‘“‘T hear say,’’ says a mother writing to 
her son, ‘ you be of the new fashion, that 
is to say, an heretic . . . If you change 
not your condition, come not at me, for 
an if you do, you shall be as welcome as 
water into the ship; and also you shall 
have God’s curse and mine, and never to 
have a penny nor pennyworth that I can 
help you to, but I shall scare you all I 
can. And as for that I have, I had rather 
give it a poor creature that goeth from 
door to door, being a good Christian man, 
than to give it to you to maintain in lewd- 
ness and heresy."’ (ii. 96.) 


An instance of a different kind oe- 
curs during the visitation of the mo- 
nasteries. Catherine Bulkeley, the 
abbess of Godstow, strives to propi- 
tiate the favour of the great Malleus 
monachorum by a confession of faith, 
which, as Miss Wood remarks, “it is 
startling to find issuing from behind 
the walls of a cloister.” 


‘*T beseech you to continue my good 
lord,’’ she writes to Cromwell, ‘‘ as I trust 
you shall never have cause to the con- 
trary; for your lordship shali be well 
assured that there is neither pope nor pur- 
gatory, image nor pilgrimage, nor praying 
to dead saints, used or regarded amongst 
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us; but, all superstitious ceremonies set 
apart, the very honour of God, and the 
truth of His holy words, as far as the frail 
nature of women may attain unto, is most 
tenderly followed and regarded with us; 
not doubting but this garment and fashion 
of life doth nothing prevail toward our 
justifying before God, by whom, for his 
sweet son Jesus’ sake, we only trust to be 
justified and saved.’ (iii. 73.) 


But the chief illustration of the 
book falls not upon the state of reli- 
gion or upon the progress of opinions ; 
but, as might be expected from the 
characters and position in life of the 
writers, upon the personal history of 
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dition of the women of the upper 
classes. In reference to the first of 
these, Miss Wood’s laborious research 
has done a great deal in bringing out 
the information which lies often con- 
cealed under the surface of the papers 
she has published, and a patient in- 
vestigator of the contents of her book 
might derive a great deal of informa- 
tion respecting the second, But we 
have more than exhausted our space, 
and can only, in conclusion, thank Miss 
Wood for her index, in inserting which 
she has improved upon her model, and 
has added greatly to the usefulness of 
her book. 








noble families and the domestic con- 
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Articles to be Inqvired of within the Diocese of Norwich in the ordinary Visitation 
of the Reverend Father in God Samvel, Lord Bishop of Norwich, Anno Domini 
1620, et translationis sue primo. Imprinted at London 1620. 4to. Black 
Letter. 


I AM not learned enough in antiquarian theology to know whether many 
charges to the clergy, or articles addressed to the churchwardens, from the 
bishops in the time of Elizabeth and James, are in existence. The present one 
in my possession is the production of Bishop Samuel Harsnett. It consists of 
fourteen pages, from which I have given + tn extracts that appear the most 
interesting. The Popish recusants at that time seemed to be the great enem 
whom the shepherds of the Protestant flocks had to guard against ; but it 7 
think, somewhat singular that, considering the increasing numbers and power 
of the Puritans in the time of James the First, no allusion is made to them,— 
unless indeed Bishop Harsnett, as some of the bishops as well as many of the 
nobles, conscientiously sided with that party. ‘The churchwardens and sidesmen 
of that age were generally gentlemen and well-educated, and able to answer 
some questions asked by the bishop which would puzzle their successors at 
the present day. Indeed the laity of the upper classes were, in that period of 
our history, superior in education even to the clergy 3 the clergy being for the 
most part deprived of some great assistants to knowledge,—the use of libraries, 
foreign travel, and learned and scientific society. 

It appears by these articles that the introduction of pews into churches is of 
earlier date than the one generally assigned, viz. the period of the Common- 
wealth. These articles are addressed to the churchwardens and sidesmen of 
the respective parishes. The questions in the original are, on the whole, more 
strict and circumstantial than might be expected. It was the bishop's primary 
visitation. ' 

On Dr. S. Harsnett consult Wood’s Ath. Oxonienses. He had been Master 
of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and Bishop of Chichester ; he was afterwards 
translated to York. He was born at Colchester, and buried at Chigwell, in 
Essex. He published some sermons, and other works, among which was—“ A 
Discovery of the fraudulent Practices of John Darrel, Minister,” which was 
written in answer to a book of Darrel’s, called—“ A true Narration of the 
strange and grievous Vexation by the Devil of seven Persons in Lancashire, 
and Will. Somers, of Nottingham. 1600”? Darrel answered the Bishop in a 
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pamphlet called—“ A Detection of that shameful, lying, and ridiculous Dis- 
course,” &c. J. Darrel, or Dorel (for the name was spelt in either way), was 


Dean of Agen. 


‘Tit. I.—1. Articles concerning Re- 
ligion. First, whether be there any person 
or persons abiding in your parish, or 
resorting thereunto, above the age of six- 
teen yeres, that wilfully and obstinately 
refuse to repaire to their parish church, 
chappell, or oratorie, upon Sabbath daies 
and holidaies, and be thereby taken to be 
Popish or sectary recusants. 

‘© 2. Item, whether be there any that 
be knowne to have defended or maintained 
any hereticall opinions, contrary to the 
holy Scripture of God and first four general 
councils ; and what be these opinions, and 
who be the authors thereof. 

‘«3,. Item, whether be there any in your 
parish that hath been or is violently sus- 
pected to have been present at any un- 
lawful assemblies or private conventicles, 
under color or pretence of any exercise of 
religion, or doth affirme and maintain such 
meetings to be lawful. 

‘“©7, Item, whether doth any person 
within your parish, above the age of sixteen 
years, refuse or forbeare thrice in every 
yeare, at Easter especially, to communicate 
and receive the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper; and what reference doe the people 
within your parish use by outward gestures 
of their bodies, when they be partakers of 
that blessed sacrament, and whether doe 
they reverently kneel upon their knees 
when the minister delivereth the same unto 
them. 

’ “8, Item, whether doth any person 
within your parish deferre the baptism of 
his child longer than until the next Sab- 
bath day or holiday after the birth thereof. 

*¢11. Item, whether have the children 
of Popish recusants or wilful sectaries, 
born within your parish, been privately 
baptized by any layman not in holy orders. 

*©14. Item, whether doe any within 
your parish, upon Sabbath daies and holy- 
daies, negligently and carelessly repaire to 
your parish church, so that half or the 
most part of divine service is ended before 
they come, and upon light occasion depart 
out of the church before prayers be done. 

“Tit. 11.—4. Item, whether be the words 
in the administration of the sacrament of 
baptism —ZI signe thee with the signe of 
the cross—only used, and noe visible or 
formall crosse made on the forhead of the 
child so baptized. 

‘¢5, Item, whether is the sacrament of 
baptism denied to any children borne out 
of wedlock, and by whom. 

‘6. Item, whether is the form of Com- 
mon Prayer read upon 24 March, the 


fifth of November, and the fifth of August 
yearly in your parish church, and public 
thanksgiving used upon those dayes to 
Almighty God for his Majesties gracious 
accession to the royal crown of this realme, 
the deliverance of his Highnesse, and the 
whole state from the damnable gunpowder 
treason, and for his Majesty’s preservation 
from the conspiracy of Gourie. 

*¢8, Item, whether doth your minister 
alwayes and at every time, both morning 
and evening, reading divine service and 
administering the sacraments, weare the 
surplice ; and doth he never omit the wear- 
ing of the same at such times, or at any of 
them. 

“*10. Item, doth your minister once 
every year in your parish church read the 
book of Canons published Anno Domini 
1603. 

‘€11. Item, whether doth he give thanks 
for women after their childbirth in such 
manner as is prescribed in the Book of 
Common Prayer of this realm: and doth 
he admit any to the performance of that 
holy action that do not come having a 
decent vaile on their heads, matronlike, as 
hath been accustomed heretofore. 

‘*12. Item, whether is your minister 
resiant at or upon his benefice or spirituall 
promotion; and doth he preach every 
sabbath day, or monthly, in his said cure, 
or read an homily when there is no ser- 
mon there preached. 

‘* 13. Item, whether is your minister a 
graduate, and hath taken any scholasticall 
degree of bachelor or master of arts, or 
bachelor or doctor in divinity, either in 
Cambridge or Oxford, and is he a preacher 
lawfully licensed. 

‘14, Item, whether doth your minister 
or preacher treat any matter publicly in his 
pulpit within his parish church which is 
not agreeable to the doctrines of the Old 
and New Testament, and which the learned 
fathers and reverend bishops have not 
taken and gathered out of the Holy Scrip- 
tures for an undoubted truth. 

‘15. Item, whether doth your minister 
side it in his preaching, by taking part 
with one of them that be at variance, and 
therefore preach doctrine tending to the 
breach of Christian love, and stirring up 
schism and faction among his auditors, 
Officiously and scandalously, and colour 
his schismatical designments by a secret 
persuasion of his desire of peace and 
unitie in the church. 

‘19. Item, whether doth your minister, 
upon light cause, not warrantable law, 
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and upon private displeasure by him con- 
ceived against any of his parishioners, 
repell and debarre any of them from the 
receiving of the Holy Communion. 

*¢ 22, Item, whether doth your minister 
every six months denounce in his parish 
church all such as doe persevere and con- 
tinue, with sentence of excommunication, 
not seeking to be absolved; and whether 
hath he admitted into the church any ex- 
communicate person without certificate of 
his absolution from the ordinary or other 
competent judge under their authenticall 
seale. 

‘¢ 24, Item, whether is your minister 
familiar and conversant with popish re- 
cusants, or a favourer of them, and there- 
by not to be sound and sincere in religion. 

‘¢26. Item, whether is your minister 
studious in the Holy Scriptures, and ab- 
staineth from mechanical trades or labour, 
not befitting his function, and from gaming, 
swearing, drunkenness, or such notorious 
crimes. : 

‘© 27. Item, is there any in your parish 
who, having been admitted into holy 
orders, either deacon or priest, doth re- 
linquish or forsake his calling, and liveth 
in the course of his life as a layman. 

‘© 29, Item, whether hath your minister 
buried any excommunicate person not ab- 
solved from that sentence. 

*¢30. Whether hath your minister, with 
any other persons within your parish, used 
to meete in any private house or other 
place, there to inform and consult to- 
gether how to impeach or deframe the 
Book of Common Prayer, or the doctrines 
or discipline of the Church of England. 

‘* 31. Item, whether hath any person, 
being merely ignorant in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, not able to render a reason of his 
faith in Latin, nor having an especiall gift 
of preaching, been from a manual trade or 
artificer admitted to Holy Orders, &c. 

‘¢ 32. Item, whether is there any oppo- 
sition amongst the preachers used pub- 
liquely in matters of faith and doctrine in 
their sermons preached ; and what ministers 
admittted to holy orders be within your 
parish, and allowed preachers, not having 
any pastorall charge or cure committed to 
them. 

‘33. Item, whether doth your minister 
or curate in Rogation weeke goe in pe- 
rambulation of the circuite of the parishe, 
using thanksgiviog toGod for his blessings, 
according to law. 

“‘ Tit. I1].—Item, whether is any lec- 
turer admitted to preach in your churche 
. that is not conformable to the discipline 
and government ecclesiastical within the 
Church of England, but schismatically and 
phantastically affected to novelties and in- 
novations, 


** Tit. 1V.—3. Item, whether hath and 
uncle married his niece by consanguinity of 
affinity. Whether any person successively 
married two sisters, and who be they that 
have contracted such incestuous mar- 
riages. 

“*4, Item, whether hath any person two 
wives now living, or any woman two hus- 
bands; and who are so voiced, rated, and 
reported to be offenders in this behalfe. 

‘*6, Item, whether hath any person 
lawfully divorced been coupled in matri- 
mony with any other man or woman during 
the life of the other person so divorced. 

‘* Tit. V.—2. Item, whether have any 
dwelling in this your parish reviled and 
abused the ministers of God’s Holy Word 
by certain malicious words, and disgraced 
their lawful marriages. 

‘*7. Item, whether doe any of the in- 
habitants within your parish entertain in 
their houses as sojourners or common 
guests, (other than his or ber father or 
mother wanting other habitations, or sup- 
port or maintenance, or the ward of any 
such persons, or any person that shall be 
committed by authority to the custody 
of any of them,) that be Popish recusants, 
and refuse to frequent divine service and 
receive the holy communion ; and what be 
their names. 

‘© 9. Item, whether is there due re- 
verence and humble submission used within 
your church or chapell in the time of di- 
vine service, as by the 18th constitution 
ecclesiastical of this realme, a.p. 1603, is 
prescribed, &c. 

‘© 10. Whether there be any within your 
parish that come upon Sabbath days and 
holydays, and at other times of prayer, to 
the sermon only, and not to hear divine 
service ; and be there any that do not re- 
verently stand up when Gloria Patri is 
read, and at the reading of the Gospell. 

‘¢11. Item, whether be there any within 
your parish that by walking or talking 
disquiet your minister in reading of prayers, 
or in his sermon. 

**13. Item, whether doth any within 
your parish, in contempt of his own mi- 
nister, repair to any other church in time 
of Common Prayer to hear the same read, 
and to receive the sacrament; and what 
be their names that be so affected, and the 
names of the ministers of the other churches 
that admit those that be not their own 
parishioners to prayers and sacraments by 
him or them read and administered. 

**15. Item, what persons testate have 
died within your parish since the first of 
February, 1619 ; and whether be their last 
wills and testaments proved, and who be 
the executors of the same. 

** 17. Item, whether have any person or 
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persons been duly rated in equall propor- 
tion for the repairing of your parish church, 
or for provision of bread and wine for the 
administration of the sacrament, or for 
any other necessary ornaments and utensils 
belonging to your church, that have or doe 
refuse to pay that rate, or to give satis- 
faction to the churchwardens in that be- 
halfe ; and who be they who have offended 
herein. 

“Tit. VI.—1. Whether have youin your 
church, chapell; or oratorie, the Booke of 
Common Prayer by the king’s majestie 
confirmed ; a Bible of the largest volume 
and the last translation; Jewel’s Apologie 
of the last edition, with the rest of his 
works adjoined ; the books of Homilies, 
Erasmus Paraphrase, and the booke for 
special thanksgiving, with the statute in 
that behalfe for the gracious deliverance 
of the whole state of the realme from the 
gunpovrder treason; and have you the 
booke of Canons ecclesiastical, published 
A.D. 1603, and all other books by law or 
custom usually to bee had within your said 
churches. 

‘*3. Item, have you in your parish 
church one or two surplices and a hoode 
faced with taffeety or satin, if your minister 
be a graduate, a master of arts, a batchelor, 
or doctor in divinity. 

‘¢ 6. Item, whether have you one booke 
in parchment or paper, wherein be entered 
the name of all strangers that come to 
preach within your parish, and their 
parishes therein recorded. 

‘© 9. Item, whether have any pues been 
taken up, which were formerly set in any 
other church, and been transferred to 
your church and there set up; and by 
whom and what authority. 

“10. Item, whether is there any church 
or chapell (wherein there be a competent 
number of people, to the number of two 
or above, dwelling in a building) pro- 
phaned or converted to any irreligious 
use, by making it a barne, stable, or 
granary, and the parishioners thereof not 
knowen to resort to any other church, 
chapell, or oratorie, by lawful assignation 
of the ordinarie. 

*¢ 12. Item, whether have there been 
kept in your church any playes, feasts, 
‘banquets, church-ales, drinkings, or any 
other prophane usages, by laying of guns 
or drums in your church or steeple, and 
discharging them there; and by whose 
commandment and appointment. 

*€13. Item, whether is your church- 
yard well and sufficiently repaired by a 
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comely wall of stone or pale; and whether 
have you a grate at the entrance into the 
said churchyard to keepe out swine, and 
other noisome beasts. 

“Tit. IX.—Item, whether have any 
churchwardens detained any of the church 
goods in their hands, and not made a just 
account of what they have received and 
expended. 

‘Tit. X.—3. Item, whether doth any 
practise physicke or chirurgirie being not 
lawfully received thereunto, or created 
doctor of physicke in either of the univer- 
sities of this realme. 

‘*4, Item, whether ignorant persons 
have left their manuall trades and taken 
upon them to professe physicke or chi- 
rurgirie ; and who be they who so abuse 
the people. 

“Tit. XI.—1. What corporall punish- 
ment injoyned for any offence of ecclesias - 
tical cognizance, hath been commuted by 
any ecclesiasticall judge within this dio- 
cese into a pecuniary mulct, or sum of 
money ; and how is the same money em- 
ployed. 

‘*3. Whether doth any ecclesiastical 
judge speed any judicial acts privately 
himself, and not in the presence of some 
public notary or actuary. 

‘* 4, What presentments have been made 
for any offence cognizable and punishable 
in the ecclesiastical courts within this dio- 
cese, and have been suppressed by any 
judge or register, and by them withdrawn 
and not effectively proceeded in, according 
to the laws ecclesiastical of this realme. 

**5. Item, whether do you knowe any 
persons injoyned by judicial decree or 
sentence in court to doe public penance 
for his sinne, or excommunicate for not 
doing the same, that doth still, by favour 
and connivance of the judge or register of 
that court where the said penance was 
injoined, still continue winked at and un- 
reformed. 

“6. Item, what number of apparitors 
be there to your knowledge within the 
archdeaconry where you live, and whether 
have any of them, under color and pre- 
tence of the office and authority committed 
unto them, cited or summoned any person 
unlawfully, and wrongfully troubled them; 
or for the concealing of any offence or 
sinne, and for the avoiding of puni-hment 
with offenders, have taken any reward or 
guift, or otherwise delt corruptly; and 
who be they that have so offended. 

J. M. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Literary History of the Middle 
Ages. By the Rev. J. Berington. 
Post 8vo. pp. x. 469. 

WE are glad to renew our acquaint- 
ance with a work, to which we are 
under obligations for the range of in- 
formation it opened at the first perusal. 
But there is as great a difference be- 
tween reading for instruction and for 
criticism, as between making an ex- 
cursion, and surveying a district ; and 
the delight of the one must now give 
place to the duller duties of the other. 

This work was formerly noticed by 
the Edinburgh Review, which cha- 
racterised it as not being “ very pro- 
found, either in research, or in re- 
flection,” yet as very respectably ex- 
ecuted, and containing “ many speci- 
mens both of boldness and liberality 
of thinking, which more than compen- 
sate for an occasional narrowness of 
principle, or timidity of induction.” 
(Vol. xxiii. p. 229.) And Mr. Hallam 
mentions it, together with the writings 
of Buhle, Ginguené, Sismondi, and 
Sharon Turner, as entering at large 
into the middle literature, and con- 
taining “ more or less useful illustra- 
tion and judicious research.” (Middle 
Ages, iii. 512, 4th ed.) 

t begins with the Augustan age, as 
if to shew the height of letters before 
their decline, and ends with the in- 
vention of printing, or about 1450. 
There are two appendices, on the lite- 
rature of the Byzantines, and on that 
of the Arabs or Saracens. The former 
is noticed by Mr. Hallam, as “ an 
useful summary of the lower Greek 
literature, taken chiefly from Fa- 
bricius ;” and the latter as contain- 
ing interesting details. (Vol. iii. p. 
595 ; ii. p. 172.) This account of the 
Saracen preservation and advance- 
ment of letters is novel and important, 
and perhaps the best portion of the 
book, or indeed the best compendium 
of that subject ; as Sismondi, though 
more critical, is less informing, for 
which reasons their respective sections 
ought to be read together. Indeed 
the recent republication of Sismondi’s 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXVI. 


Literature of the South of Europe is 
so opportune, that, as this work forms 
an introduction to it, and as they assist 
each other, without being mere repe- 
titions, it will benefit the student to 
shew how they may be read in con- 
nection. 

Century 1—12. Berington, book i. 
—iv. do. pp. 348—390. 

The Troubadours, Sismondi, chap. 
iii.—viii. ’ 

Formation of modern languages and 


cent. 13. Sismondi, chap. 1. Bering- 
ton, book v. Sismondi, chap. xxiii. 


xxiv. do. xxxvi. to p. 453. 

Arabian literature, Sismondi, chap. 
ii. Berington, app. ii. 

Cent. 14, 15. Sismondi, chap. ix.— 
xi. p. 306. Berington, book vi. Sis- 
mondi, chap. xxv. do. xxxvi. pp. 453— 
460. Berington, pp. 390—411. 

Mr. Berington was educated at St. 
Omer for the Romish priesthood, and 
“was conspicuous in his day” for 
moderate views. To such sentiments 
his life of the heretical Abelard has 
been attributed, as a vehicle of feelings 
irritated by opposition ; and somethin 
of the kind is perceptible here, whic 
accounts for a caustic remark of Dr. 
Dibdin, that “ the disappointment felt 
in the perusal of this work was not 
exclusively confined to Protestants.”* 
(Library Companion, ii. 129.) Dis- 
appointment is the cae ie | of ex- 

ctation, and perhaps the title rather 
injured the book, in some quarters, b 
a too largely ; an error whic 

r. Hallam avoided, by calling a 
larger work on literature, an introduc- 
tion only. It would be easy to specify 





* In 1796 he announced a History of 
the Papal Power, to which, although ex- 
isting only in MS. reference is made at p. 
101, and elsewhere, with inverted commas 
to mark the extracts. As this does not 
much concern readers in general, it is 
probably meant as a hint to certain oppo- 
nents, like the last paragraph of the 19th 
of the Provincial Letters: ‘‘ J’ai d’assez 
bons mémoires pour demontrer combien 
il y a de différence entre la primauté . . 
et l’infaillibilité.” 
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omissions ; but the plan of a single vo- 

lume imposed limitations, so that some 

allowance must be made ; yet we may 

reasonably regret the total omission 

of Welsh literature, when we con- 

sider how Bishop Percy, a competent 

judge of medieval poetry, has spoken 

of the Bards: “Certain Iam (he writes 

to Evan Evans) that our own nation, 

at that time, produced nothing that 
wears the most distant resemblance to 
their merit.” The subject was not 
extraneous, for the introduction of 
Giraldus, and Walter Mapes, had 
brought the author to its verge ; nor 
were materials wanting, as the dis- 

sertation of Evans supplied them in 
an accessible form, and on a suitable 
scale. A reference to Owen’s Cam- 

brian Biography would have shewn 
Walter Mapes himself in a better light 
than that of an Anacreontic priest, as 
he wrote a Welsh treatise on agricul- 
ture, and the present church of Llan- 
carvan (a spot of some importance in 
the history of Welsh literature) is of 
his building ; his name too is locally 
preserved in the village of Trevwalter, 
in Glamorganshire, which he founded. 
It is interesting to mention that, being 
the last of his father’s race, he restored 
the lands they had obtained by inva- 
sion to his mother’s family, who were 
the original proprietors. There is 
something pleasing also in the brief 
account of his father, Blondel de 
Mapes:—“ He . . . obtained the 
lands of Gweirydd'ab Seisyllt, lord of 
Llancarvan; but he had the generosity 
to marry Flur, the only child of 
Gweirydd that was living.” In this 
little narrative there are elements 
which, in able hands, might serve as 
the basis of a national poem or histo- 
rical tale.* 

Having spoken of omissions, it is 
fair to give Mr. Hallam’s testimony to 
our author’s qualifications in other 
respects, for he says (iii. 534, note) 
that he had met with four English 
writers who had read parts of Aquinas, 
Sharon Turner, Berington, Coleridge, 
and an Edinburgh reviewer (No. 53, 
p- 204); but he doubts whether as 
many more could say the same. 


* On the subject of the Welsh Bards, 
see Gent. Mag. Jan. 1826, p. 53, and 
Suppt. i. 1832, art. The Censor, No. xx. 
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The style is too egotistical, in de- 
fiance of Pliny’s wereng, “ quam 
difficile est obtinere ne molesta vide- 
atur oratio de se aut de suis disse- 
rentis.” (Epist. i.8.) Thus at page 13, 
the first pronoun personal occurs no 
less than five times in six lines. There 
is an affected sententiousness in speak- 
ing of Seneca, “ He was the preceptor 
of Nero, and died by his command.” 
(p. 33.) But he is happier in saying 
of Alcuin, that his pupils “ preserved, 
though only in a slow and ripplin 
current, the continuity of science.” 
p- 108.) 

The following passage, which exhi- 
bits a bright spot in a tyrant’s history, 
is creditable to Mr. Berington’s dis- 
cernment and love of candour. It re- 
minds us of the flowers deposited on 
the tomb of Nero. Speaking of the 
fires under that emperor and Titus, 
he says, 

‘¢ When the copies of works, which 
were all written by the hand, were few, 
and those confined chiefly within the walls 
of Rome (I except the productions of 
Greece), it is not possible to calculate the 
extent of the loss. The tyrant Domitian, 
however, attempted seriously to repair it 
by collecting other copies, and employing 
transcribers whom he sent to Alexandria, 
at that time celebrated for its numerous 
scholars and its literary stores.’’ (p. 36.) 


On the depression of literature he 
usually expresses himself well,—as 
when describing its condition under 
Charlemagne. 


‘‘ Such was the state of things, and 
such, for a moment, the glowing per- 
spective of what was about to be; but the 
faint beams of a wintry sun are not of 
sufficient intensity or continuance to 
dispel the mist, to warm the air, and give 
new life to the torpid fibres of the vege- 
table world.” (p. 103.) 


While traversing that period, he is 
little disposed to admit the claims of 
sanguine Irish antiquaries. 


‘So much fiction is crowded into all 
the accounts of Ireland—whether we con- 
sider the supposed origin of its inhabi- 
tants; the dynasties of its princes; the 
policy of its governments; the antiquity 
of its records; and its literary reaown— 
that he must be a sturdy believer whose 
scepticism is not awakened in every pe- 
riod of its history.’’ (p. 122.) 


He has stopped at a convenient 
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int in his historic doubts; as even the 

ollandists, in their preface to the 
Life of St. Patrick, found themselves 
obliged to account for so many fables, 
or what looked like fables, having 
crept into the lives of Irish Saints. 
“ Unde tam multa in Sanctorum Hi- 
bernorum vitas irrepserint aut fabulosa 
aut fabulosis simillima.” (Acta SS. 
Mart. t. ii. p. 517.) Mr. Monck Mason 
carries this scepticism still further in his 
letter to Mr. _ ee Moore, entitled 
“ Primitive Christianity in Ireland,” 
which contains some strictures on the 
eleventh chapter of his history of that 
country. These touches are necessary 
to complete Mr. Beringtan’s sketch. 

The subject of Ireland reminds us 
naturally of the pretended donation of 
Constantine, which is introduced, 
though not in connection with the in- 
vasion of that country, as in Mr. 
Berington’s History of Henry II. 
After allowing the liability of the 
times to be deceived, he proceeds to 
say, as if determined to beat down 
such apologies as Fleury has advanced 
for Gregory VII. (Discours iv. 13), 


** T cannot be persuaded to think that 
the extraordinary sagacity of Hildebrand 
did not penetrate the real character of 
the newly-invented deed, on which he 
claimed for his see the dominion of the 
western world.’’ (p. 152.) 


Mr. Berington does not rate our 
literary obligations to the monks very 
high, but rather infers from the 
scarcity of MSS. that their labour was 
not “as assiduous as is often pre- 
tended,” and sternly charges } et 
with a want of will (p. 128-9). Mr. 
Hallam, at whom we naturally glance, 
as we proceed, on the subject of the 
Middle Ages, goes even further, in his 
“ Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe,” and pronounces the “ de- 
struction of monasteries no injury to 
learning” (chap. v. s. 32, Contents). 
With Denina Mr. Berington denies 
the schoolmen the credit of originality, 
and refers the nature of their studies, 
and even the titles of their books, to 
an Arabian origin (p. 429, app. 2); as 
does also Mr. Hallam, who is inclined 
to give the palm of clearness to the 
Saracens. The subject might be car- 
ried onward, with the hint, which the 
author of the Natural History of En- 
thusiasm has thrown out, on the 
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Asiatic origin of the monastic spirit. 
(p. 205-9, 6th edit.) 

The following passage concerning 
the eleventh century will mars § 
please those who venerate that period, 
as if the remote were necessarily the 
grand. 

‘¢ Tt is sometimes said, that there was 
more sincerity and truth in the inter- 
course of life amongst a people thus rude 
and illiterate : I suspect it to be otherwise. 
That virtue which is of the most genuine 
sort, will, I believe, be found where the 
mind is most enlarged, and reason most 
cultivated.” (p. 177.) 


Mr. Hallam takes a similar view, 
only he expresses himself more strongly, 
ro | says of the dark ages, that 
“ times to which men sometimes ap- 

eal, as to a golden period, were far 
inferior in every moral comparison to 
those in which we are thrown.” (iii. 
360.) 

The question, why the Roman 
bishops in the thirteenth century, from 
Innocent III. to Boniface Vu per- 
formed so little to advance the in- 
terests of literature, is discussed at 
some length; and he finds some excuse 
for the neglect in their busy lives, but 
not a full apology ; on the contrary, he 
says, 

‘¢ Those who, by a proper application 
of their influence, might have renovated 
the state of man, or have retarded his 
intellectual decline, left him plunged in 
an abyss of ignorance and superstition. 
The circumstances which attended their 
deaths were peculiarly awful, and what 
has been said of one may be said of both, 
that they died ‘ beloved of few, hated by 
many, and feared by all.’ It can nolonger 
be a question, why so little was done by 
them.”’ (p. 238.) 

He dwells with more pleasure on the 
character of Nicholas V. of whom this 
anecdote is given. 


*** Should I ever possess riches,’ Ni- 
cholas had often repeated when he was 
indigent, ‘ I would expend them in build- 
ing and in the purchase of books.’ The 
wished-for time was come, and he was 
true to his word.” (p. 319.) 


On the destruction of monasteries 
he speaks, as might be expected, when 
describing the rebuilding of Croyland 
Abbey (p. 218) in a favourite -pas- 
sage, transferred from his History of 
Henry II. ; but he forgets, that when the 
internal parts of a system fall, the ex- 
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ternal ones can hardly survive, and in 
this case the difference is great be- 
tween monasteries and parish churches, 
for the use of the latter remained, but 
not that of the former. He dwells on 
the munificence of Wykeham, and 
other founders of colleges (p. 339), 
who were unmarried oitedoaien ob- 
serving that it must else have been 
precluded by “the claims of nature 
and of common justice.” Lord Bacon 
indeed says, that single men are many 
times more charitable, because their 
means be less exhaust (which is modified 
praise) ; but adds that, “ on the other 
side, they are more cruel and hard- 
hearted.” (Essay viii.) On the principle 
of the two mites, the benevolence of 
the married is more valuable, and af- 
fords a stronger example, since it in- 
volves a sacrifice. Nor did celibacy 
secure ecclesiastics from the charge of 
accumulation ; so far from it, the term 
nepotism has been naturalised into 
modern languages, to express their 
care in providing for their relatives, 
even where “ the claims of nature and 
of common justice” were not as ad- 
missible. 

Mr. Berington concedes (p. 346) 
that the Reformation was the source 
“of partial good,” and that “ the 
cause of literature was eventually be- 
nefited.” But he has sold this con- 
cession dearly, by making the passage 
where it occurs an attack on that 
great event. Admitting the religious 
grievances of the 15th century, he 
owns that “it would have been well 
had these complaints been patiently 
heard and wisely redressed ;” but he 
argues, that “ though no such revolu- 
tion as has been called the Reformation 
had intervened . . . . we should have 
seen abuses corrected, ignorance dis- 
pelled, rights maintained,”—which may 
fairly be doubted. The unsuccessful 
issue of the councils of Constance and 
Basil (to use his own words at p. 317) 
was an unfavourable omen; nor did 
the prospect brighten in the next age, 
for the Italy of the Medicis was also 
that of the Borgias, and_ religion 
shrank to the lowest ebb, while learn- 
ing was at the highest flow. So san- 
guine an anticipation of spontaneous 
reform is scarcely warranted by human 
nature, and certainly not by the facts 
of the case. What, for instance, could 
be more unfavourable than the boast 
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of Antonio Pucci, the orator of the 
ninth Session of the fifth Lateran 
Council, that opposition was now at 
an end (Jam nemo reclamat, nullus 
obsistit), since in such a state of 
things the necessity for reform is soon 
forgotten? And when it was felt, 
from “the combustion blown up by 
the breath of a Saxon friar,” not only 
was Adrian VI. overborne in his at- 
tempts to meet it, but the demand for 
a council was eluded in every possible 
way. PaulIV. put intothe index hisown 
draft of reforms ; and Pole, another of 
the commissioners, accepted the very 
pluralities he had reported against in 
that character. A letter of Manrique, 
one of the Spanish bishops at the 
council of Trent in 1551,to Granvelle, 
refutes the supposition, by calling in 
lay assistance to the cause of reform. 
“ Quant 4 la Réformation, nous avons 
grand besoin “ sa majesté nous 
appuie, et qu’elle agisse efficacement 
auprés du Pape et des Péres du concile. 
Si cela nous manque, on ne remédiera 

ue fort superficiellement aux abus. 

e mauvais levain qui restera, ne 
manquera pas de causer la méme cor- 
ruption. Les Présidens du concile ne 
font paroitre ni zele, ni empressement 
= la réformation du clergé .... 

es evéques sont fort affligez de ce 
qu’on les éeoute d'un air si chagrin 

uand ils parlent de réformation.” 
(Le Vassor’s Vargas, 1699, p. 158.) 

ven the task of a reformer was per- 
sonally dangerous, for the life of Bor- 
romeo was attempted by the refractory 
Umiliati. 

Mr. Berington anticipates that in 
our land the monasteries would have 
been “made the asylums, not of 
monkish indolence, but of studious 
ease, modest worth, and Christian 
philanthropy ” (p. 347) ; but Erasmus 
was not so confident, for he says, that 
for the most part the monks were in- 
tolerable, and incorrigible, except by 
hard measures.* Borromeo laments, 
in a plaintive hymn, that when the 
nuns wept, it was for the death of 
Adonis; the point of which allusion 
must be sought in the notes on 
Ezekiel (c. viii. 14), or on Milton’s 





* Multis in locis duré tractati sunt 
monachi ; verum plerique cum .sint into- 
lerabiles, alia tamen ratione corrigi non 
(Ep. 757.) 


possunt. 
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Paradise Lost (b. i. 1. 453). Mr. 
Berington argues, that the arts would 
have kept possession of our temples, 
but so too would the fraudulent relics, 
with a perpetual encouragement af- 
forded to such impostures; and the 
alleged advantage to the arts would 
have been balanced by the crippling 
of literature through the expurgatory 
index. The monasteries might have 
been preserved, but the precedent for 
their destruction, it should be remem- 
bered, was set by Wolsey; while if 
they had remained, religion on the 
most favourable supposition would 
have undergone a process of absorp- 
tion, instead of diffusion, withdrawing 
the disposable piety from the commu- 
nity, instead of acting upon it as the 
salt of the earth. Without deepening 
the shade of the picture, or extending 
it over a wider period, it is plain that 
the great corrective, so far as it 
availed, was the pressure of necessity ; 
while of course, if the fact of reform, 
without such a pressure, is doubtful, 
to dilate favourably on its character 
can only mislead. 

Still we are glad, upon the whole, 
to part on good terms with Mr. Be- 
rington, and to accept the republica- 
tion of his work, as of one for which 
there is no regular substitute, and 
from which, if the reader uses some 
discrimination, much may be gathered. 

The volume is elegantly got up; 
and though the type is not always 
correct, some of the oversights may 
be traced to the original edition. The 
editor does not often appear; indeed 
it seems that he has not claimed the 
full extent of his additional notes, for 
some, which are undistinguished by 
any mark, are evidently supplied by 
hinself. 

The Sayings of the great Forty Days 
between the Resurrection and the 
Ascension, &¢c. in four Sermons. By 
S. Moberley, D.C.L. §c. Head 
Master of Winchester School, Sc. 
WE have read this volume with 

very great satisfaction, for the very 

able manner in which the argument is 
treated, and for the growing interest 
we feel in the subject as it proceeds ; 
but we really cannot give, in any 
compass we can command, such an 
analysis of its contents as the weight 
of the matter, and the learning, ju- 





diciousness, and earnestness of the 
writer, would rightfully demand. We 
must, however, extract a short view 
of the general principle from the pre- 
face, advising our readers to supply 
for themselves all we are obliged to 
omit. 


‘* It is allowed, as indeed it cannot be 
denied, that the Crucifixion and Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord must needs have taken 
place as events before the Church in its 
full constitution and privileges could be 
founded. It is allowed, both as a fact 
and as a consequence of the former po- 
sition, that the teaching of our Lord de- 
Sore the Crucifixion is mostly (at least 
that part of it which refers to the Church) 
of a prospective kind, not intended to take 
effect on institutions and powers until 
after the events had taken place. It is 
often shown in separate instances, that 
particular sayings of our Lord subsequent 
to his Resurrection were the fulfilments, 
or if I may so call them the enactments, of 
things promised in his earlier teaching ; or, 
what is the same thing, that words spoken 
in the earlier teaching of Christ, waited 
for the Resurrection before they gained 
their full force and meaning. So it is 
usual to regard the power imparted to the 
Apostles by the breath of Christ, as re- 
corded in the 20th chapter of St. John, 
as fulfilling the promises of the 16th and 
18th chapters of St. Matthew. So we 
are taught that the institution of holy 
baptism was reserved till after the Re- 
surrection, that it might be understood 
that the grace of regeneration had been 
won in the Resurrection.” 


Then the author argues, that, if the 
institution of baptism and the gift of 
the remission of sins owe their par- 
ticular force to their having taken 
place after the Resurrection, then we 
may inquire whether the other sayings 
spoken after the Resurrection may 
not for the same reason have equally 
important bearings ; and it is to these 
sayings of our Lord that we are to 
look for “an outline of the kingdom 
of Heaven.” The older Scriptures 
will be summed up in these great say- 
ings; and the later apostolic writings 
will supply the inspired commentary 
on these sayings themselves. 

The subject is divided into five dis- 
courses, the Things of the Kingdom— 
the Royalty, Delegation and Presence— 
the Pastoral Office—the Sacred Name 
—the Privileges of the Baptized. The 
great sayings of the forty days are 
summed up, p. 11 to 17, and a sum- 
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mary of them, with the exception of 
the casual and personal sayings, is 
given at p. 18—19, which form the 
subject-matter of the discourses. At 
p- 37 we meet with a very judicious 
and satisfactory elucidation of the 
mysterious words, “ ‘Touch me not, for 
Iam not yet ascended to my Father.” 
Further, at p. 67, we meet with an 
able exposition of the sacredness of 
the name of God, as given in the great 
baptismal words ; of the reverence it is 
spoken of in Scripture, and its gradual 
revelation; and its full publication 
after the Resurrection. At p. 77, &c. 
the reader will find instructive re- 
marks on the dogmatic teaching of the 
Apostles, as distinguished from the 
writings of the New Testament, and 
on the Apostles’ creed as acknowledged 
by the Church, as the genuine sum- 
mary of all great and fundamental 
truths as taught by the Apostles. The 
second ecclesiastical enlargement of 
the same great doctrine is the Nicene 
Creed; and the third and last, the 
Creed of St. Athanasius. Since then, 
the universal Church knows no creeds. 

We have now only to mention with 
the highest praise the disquisition on 
the nature of faith, as given in the 
5th discourse (p. 87), and particularly 
on the two senses of it, which belong 
to the present subject,—1l. Mere be- 
lief; 2. Christian virtue,—where some 
most admirable observations will be 
found, and such as, if attended to and 
received, might be of the greatest 
benefit in giving a clear and steady 
light to a subject so misunderstood and 
perplexed, and yet such a favourite 
subject to the half-informed, who, in 
the utter confusion of their ideas, 
and misapplication of their language, 
cannot see how far they have lost their 
way. 


The past and prospective Extension of 
the Gospel by Missions, §c. considered 
in Eight Lectures (Bampton). By 
A. Grant, D.C.L. 

FROM accidental circumstances we 
have been late in our perusal of this 
volume, but it has well paid the atten- 
tion we have bestowed onit, by the clear, 
ample, and masterly view of the import- 
ant subject on which it treats. Every 
church must be missionary ; for, having 
received the truth, it is bound to ex- 
tend it : but the moment it commences 


its useful and divinely-commissioned 
progress, that moment its difficulties 
commence. In the first place its means 
are very limited; in the second place, 
it is not one whole and entire body, 
but divided in itself, and broken up 
into parties entertaining different views, 
and, for the attainment of the same 
results, using very opposite means. 
Some missionaries are under episcopal 
authority, and some under self-con- 
stituted and secular bodies and boards, 
and some are under little authority at 
all. Then, again, these same mission- 
aries, appearing to commence their 
sacred oflice in single-mindedness, and 
truth, and zeal,—when they feel by 
distance removed from the central au- 
thority, from the parent society, 


Andhalf the convex globe shall roll between, 


often put off their sacred character as 
they would their sacred garments, be- 
come worldly men, merchants, traders, 
landjobbers. One of these apostate 
priests, sent out by the Missionary 
Society, has, instead of preaching the 
Gospel, and setting a pattern of 
Christian heavenly - mindedness to 
the poor, blind, and ignorant heathens, 
been employed in circumventing 
them, and getting possession of their 
land, till he has absolutely secured 
to himself the enormous quantity of 
40,000 acres! Others of this ungodly 
race, having had smaller appetites, 
have been content with 15,000, 10,000, 
or even 5,000 acres each. Forty thou- 
sand acres of land, safely and snugly 
secured to himself by a man sent out 
by the charity of a society, clothed, fed, 
and transmitted there by pious contri- 
butions!* Shade of St. Xavier, listen 
to this! Spirit of Swarz rise from 
thy holy grave, and rebuke the ungodly 
sinner! Why, the poor benighted 
New Zealand chief is a more enlight- 
ened man than this! Talk of a Church 
Discipline Act! Get an Act which 
shall reach such a terre filius as this, 
and make him disgorge his unrighteous 
prey. Unless we have a different race 
of missionaries than these, the societies 
had better close their books and wait 
for more propitious times. Every 
missionary who thus traffics in land, 
who cheats, swindles, cozens, cajoles, 





* The names of these missionary squires 
are given in the volume, 
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the poor natives out of their rightful 
patrimony, and settles himself as an in- 
dependent antarctic landlord, and puts 
off (as we are told they do) his sacred 
robe of office, and becomes a Tasmanian 
or Zealandian squire, that man is sow- 
ing the seeds of evil with as lavish a 
hand as we can conceive. Incalculable 
is the mischief he is perpetrating ; and, 
from the very volume before us, we 
find absolutely tables drawn out of 
the possessions acquired by these rich 
sons of mammon, in a land to which 
they were sent expressly to spread the 
Gospel of Christ, and to preach self- 
denial, humility, charity, and to show 
themselves examples of men who had 
iven up all for the cross of Christ. 
We are thankful to Mr. Grant for 
having brought these flagitious cases 
openly before us, and for having given 
us the names of the holy criminals. 
Nor can we in sufficient terms express 
our indignation when we reflect that 
the very money gathered slowly from 
the slender stores of the widow, and the 
accumulated pittances of the poor, have 
been employed by the faithless hands to 
which they have been entrusted for 
personal aggrandisement and carnal 
concupiscence. Every such missionary 
is at once an apostate and a traitor. 
We have been turning from the book 
before us, because we incidentally came 
across an abuse at which our feelings 
and our reason at once revolted. But 
in returning to the volume we must ex- 
press the great satisfaction with which 
we have gone through its careful and in- 
feresting pages, and how instructed we 
have been with the very satisfactory 
view of the subject which it gives. 
After three introductory lectures, the 
fourth enters on the subject of the ex- 
tension of the Gospel before the Re- 
formation, including a view of the old 
Nestorian missions. In the fifth lecture 
the missions since the Reformation are 
brought in review, particularly those 
of the Jesuits to the East; and then 
the principles of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries are considered and ani- 
madverted on. After that follows a 
view of the Moravian missionaries and 
other voluntary associations. In the 
seventh lecture the author unfolds 
the principles needed for the Church 
to act as a body, and the defects of all 
private associations ; and the last and 
eighth reviews the prospects and en- 
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couragements of our missionary enter- 
prises, and particularly shows the ne- 
cessity of a code of missionary instruc- 
tions to secure their safe and success- 
ful operation. 

And now we wish for this interesting 
and very instructive volume that we 
could support our opinion by sufficient 
quotations, but that is impossible ; but 
one extract we must make, relating to 
the conduct of the Church of Rome as 
connected with our missionary efforts : 


** One object seems uppermost in their 
mind,—to depreciate, to decry, to exhibit 
a cold malicious pleasure in under-rating 
all that has been done or is doing by others 
than themselves. Fresh schemes have of 
late been devised by that Church, avow- 
edly to imitate and oppose the exertions 
of some Protestant bodies; while, not in 
our country alone, but in our colonies, a 
precise, studied, and untiring effort is 
making to enter into a contest with our 
own branch of the Church Catholic ; and 
it has been thought politic, if not inge- 
nuous, even in official documents, so to 
represent the missionary labours of other 
bodies as if no success had attended their 
steps, as if the converts thus brought to a 
confession of Christ were composed merely 
of apostates from the Church of Rome, 
were of ill characters, and swayed by mer- 
cenary motives. With this representation 
is of course contrasted a specious exhi- 
bition of the missions of Rome, an osten- 
tatious parade of numbers is made, and 
the Divine sanction to that Church and 
system is thence inferred. But neither 
will this argument be allowed, any more 
than the spirit by which it is advanced and 
maintained. Numbersare no test of truth; 
numbers may be gained by error even 
more readily than by the severity of a 
sound faith; and, though expansiveness 
is one mark of the true Church, perma- 
nency is a surer one. Nor, whatever wis- 
dom we may willingly recognise and desire 
to imitate in the methods and managements 
adopted by the Church of Rome and in 
its enterprize too; however we may sym- 
pathise whenever within its own limits it 
has conveyed the grace of the Gospel to 
the savage heart, turning it from idols to 
serve the living God, can we do else than 
repudiate them when we find these methods 
unjustifiable and profane, and subversive 
of the true idea and constitution of Christ’s 
Church, when we find the converts 
lapsing into apostacy, or falling back into 
an idolatrous and half-paganized Chris- 
tianity. Nor need we be greatly moved 
by the taunt at the popular arts by which, 
in too many cases, the missionary cause 
has been advocated and its funds recruited, 











even within our own Church, when we 
find their places supplied in the Roman 
system by indulgences dispensed, and ac- 
cutately proportioned to the prayers and 
contributions of the subscribers.”’ 


‘We recommend to the reader’s at- 
tention the observations at p. 176, &c. 
on the causes of the devotion with 
which the: members of the Romish 
Church consecrate themselves to the 
most arduous enterprizes of missionary 
labour; and p. 184, on the charge 
made by the Romish Church against 
the system and results of our mission- 
ary ca with the misrepresenta- 
tions accompanying it; again p. 243, 
on the altered character of modern 
paganism. 


Memoir of the Naval Life and Services 
of Admiral Sir P. Durham. By his 
Nephew Captain A. Murray. 

THIS biography of a very eminent 
naval officer is written, just as it should 
be, in a clear, simple, unaffected narra- 
tive ; evincing the author's esteem for 
the memory, and regard for the fame, 
of his relation, but without any unjust 
partiality or faulty exaggeration. We 
cannot afford room for an abridgment 
of a work which in itself is not at all 
larger than the subject requires; but 
we must make a selection from one or 
two interesting events. In 1762 Mr. 
Durham joined Admiral Kempenfelt 
in the Royal George ; and the account 
of the remarkable and melancholy 
event—the sinking of that ship in 
Portsmouth Harbour—is given in a 
fuller and clearer statement than we 
were previously acquainted with. 


‘¢ She was under orders to sail for the 
relief of Gibraltar. During her last cruize 
she had made rather more water than 
usual, and, after a short survey, the car- 
penters discovered a leak, and they stopped 
it. It was likewise observed that the pipe 
which admitted the water into the hold for 
cleansing the ship was out of repair. This 

ipe is usually placed about three feet 

elow the surface of the water. To remove 
the old pipe, therefore, and to insert a 
new one, it became necessary to heel the 
Royal George on one side, so as to raise 
the mouth of the pipe out of the water. 
This operation brought the larboard port- 
hole sills even with the water. A lighter 


came on the lower side of the ship, and 
put her cargo of ram on board, the weight 
of which, with that of the men engaged in 
hoisting the casks, caused the Royal George 

7 : 
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to heel considerably more, and brought 
the lower deck port-holes under water, 
which now dashed in such quantities to 
the hold that she began gradually to setile 
down. The carpenter twice warned: the 
first lieutenant (Sandon) of the danger the 
ship was in, but he would not listen to him, 
and delayed giving the order to right the 
ship till it was too late; and a slight breeze 
springing up, heeled her completely on her 
broadside, when guns, shot,and everything 
moveable, fell to leeward, and rendered it 
an impossibility to right her. She sank 
almost immediately. The watch on deck, 
consisting of 230 men, were saved by run- 
ning up the rigging, and were taken off by 
the boats which came to their assistance, 
and which likewise succeeded in picking 
up about seventy, who had escaped by 
swimming. Amongst the latter were the 
captain, Waghorn, and two acting lieute- 
nants, Durham and Richardson. By this 
calamity about 900 persons met with a 
watery grave, among whom was the brave 
old Admiral Kempenfelt, who at the time 
was sitting writing in his cabin. He was 
in the 70th year of his age. When the 
Royal George settled down finally the 
masts stood nearly upright, the cap of her 
bowsprit appeared above water, and the 
admiral’s flag remained flying at the mizen- 
topmast head,”’ &c. 

It is a curious fact that during Colo- 
nel Pasley’s operations in 1841 a relic 
of the wreck was discovered, which Sir 
P. Durham identified as having been 
his property. It is a stamp he em- 
ployed for marking his books, linen, 
&c. The types were in perfect pre- 
servation, though they had been in the 
great deep for nearly 60 years. 

In 1795 he took over part of the Qui- 
beron Bay expedition ; and it appears 
from his statement that the failure of 
that expedition was entirely owing tothe 
neglect and incompetency of theroyalist 
forces ; for, when Captain Durham went 
on shore, after a few days had elapsed, 
to see what state the royalists were in 
for defence, “ they were astonished on 
finding everything in the greatest state 
of confusion ; all the materiel having 
been tossed on shore, without any 
order or precaution. The French officers 
were playing cards and smoking, 
wholly unconcerned in anything that 
was going on.” The Presque-ile, pro- 
perly fortified with 1,000 men, and a 
few pieces of cannon, might have been 
defended against a whole Srendh army ; 
and yet in the night following the re- 
publicans crossed the isthmus at low 
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water, took possession of everything, 
and in a few moments, for want of com- 
mon precaution, this ill-conducted ex- 

ition which had cost so much money 
was completely frustrated; allthe flower 
of the French nobility perished, and 
many thousand men lost their lives. 
In 1805 he was in the engagement 
with Sir Robert Calder, and his account 
of the circumstance that led. to the 
memorable court martial is thus given. 
After the capture of the two ships St. 
Raphael and El Firme, 


*¢ On the morning of the 23rd Captain 
Durham was ordered to keep in sight of 
the enemy, and to take his station between 
the two fleets, whichhe did, fully expecting 
that the action would be renewed. He 
made the signal to Sir R. Calder, ‘ You 
can weather the enemy.’ No movement 
followed. The enemy now commenced 
drawing off, and his next signal was, ‘ The 
enemy increase their distance.’ He then 
made the last signal, ‘ Am I to keep sight 
of the enemy ?’ to which the admiral an- 
swered by recalling the Defiance to her 
station in the line, upon which Captain 
Durham called his officers, and told them 
to be particular in their journals, as that 
was not the last they would hear of that 
affair. When Admiral Villeneuve was 
captured the following year, and was 
brought aboard the Euryalus, he said to 
Captain Durham, ‘Sir, were you in Sir 
R. Calder’s action?’ The captain replied 
that he was, and had commanded the ship 
that first descried the fleet, and had re- 
mained there for four or five hours, till 
Sir R. Calder came up. Villeneuve sighed 
and said, ‘I wish Sir Robert and I had 
fought it out on that day ; he would not 
be in his present situation, nor [ in 
mine.’ ”’ 


At p. 100 is a list of the ships Sir P. 
Durham took with his own ship, besides 
being present in fleet engagements, 
which amount in number to 20, in- 
cluding one 80-gun and one 74; and 
he took or destroyed above 50 sail of 
merchantmen; and it is remarked as 
singular that, though the youngest ad- 
miral of that time, he had never been 
under the command of any other flag- 
officer at sea. 


The old Play-goer. By William 
Robson. 
THIS is one of the most agreeable, 
amusing, and well-written narratives 
We are acquainted with. To us, who 


Gent. Mag, Vou. XXYI. 
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love the stage, and who altogether es- 
chew Pope’s line, " 


“The players and I are luckily no friends,” 


and who, like the author, can go back 
to the days of Siddons and Jordan 
and Miss Farren, and who have con- 
versed with Barrymore, and travelled 
with Suett (why is there no recollection 
of him ?); who have seen Quick, and 
dined with Munden: to our eyes, we 
say, as we read, the forms of our es- 
teemed and departed stage-friends 
appear to revive, and we old them 
all once more in full costume, in active 
movement, with their eyes and mouths 
overflowing with fun and laughter. 
Dicky Suett, in hisusual treble, squeak- 
ing out “ La!” Barrymore, cutting his 
syllables apart from each other, as with 
a knife; Munden, hobbling off the 
stage with his left arm on his back, 
and his mouth twisted to his ear, as 
he cried out “Ras-cal!” and Lewis, 
with his little cane tapping his well- 
polished boots, the most mercurial of 
fops, the most agile and ubiquitous of 
men. Recollecting all this and a great 
deal more, as if all the intervening 
time had been a blank, in the freshness 
of its reality, we cannot but feel de- 
lighted that one still more acquainted 
with the drama than ourselves has 
enriched the solitary treasure of our 
recollections with the additions of his 
own. And, as we never go to plays 
now, except on some stray evening 
when Miss Julia Bennet personifies 
Thalia herself, as we prefer our Shak- 
spere in the closet, and do not break 
our hearts when Messrs. Macready 
and C. Kean are on the other side of 
the Atlantic, we shall propose to turn 
our study into a small private theatre, 
like that in Dean Street,—with this 
difference only, that ours will be purely 
imaginative,—and, with the help of 
Mr. Robson’s volume, go seriatim over 
all the tragic and comic dramas that 
we, in the fourth row of the pit, when 
between the ages of twenty and forty, 
beheld in delight too great for criti- 
cism. We remember that at twenty we 
thought John Kemble without excep- 
tion the greatest of all human beings. 
We used, as we passed his door in Great 
Russell Street to take off our hat in 
respect ; when we met him on horseback 
we stood fixed in awe and astonishment : 
but when the —— Heber intro- 
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duced us to him in Leigh’s sale-room, 
and when he was explaiming the cause 
of the disease of which Lord Melville 
died,—uttering, in the veice of Rolla, 
“ E understand it is an ossification of 
the vessels of the heart,”—we felt the 
honour of such an address to us (us, 
80 insignificant 2 creature as to be as- 
tonished how we were allowed to listen 
to him,) that it formed the subject of 
eur exulting conversation for months 
afterwards. Another event is fixed 
firmly on our youthful memory, so that 
evening age ine not effaced a stroke 
of it. As we were walking down 
Great Portland Street, about 2 o’clock, 
we encountered Charles Kemble and 
his bride (Miss De Camp) the day 
after the marriage, in a green curricle 
(whieh eurricle we hope is still as 
green in reality as it is in our memory), 
m all the exuberance of nuptial happi- 
ness. What an event! When, years 
after, we handed her down to dinner, 
and sat by her side, it was not with 
half the triumph, for the splendours 
of the youthful imagination had faded 
away. But who would not envy us a 
téte-d-téte with Dicky Suett in the 
Brighton coach, till we came in sight 
of the Cock at Sutton (we think that 
was his abiding hostelrie), when “ La! 
oh! oh dear! la!” soon called the 
favourite Dame Quickly to help him 
in? Toour hands, at the White Horse, 
Fetter Lane, did the King in Hamlet 
(we mean, of course, Mr. Barrymore) 
entrust his eldest son, then going for 
the first time as a midshipman to join 
his ship at Yarmouth. We promised 
the royal Dane that we would, as he 
was a living man, though a few nights 
before we had seen him thrust through 
the body by John Kemble with a tin 
sword. Are not these, things to be 
proud of? We were at Munden’s 
farewell night. We saw him in his 
last Cockletop ; we heard the last note 
of the dying swan. How we used to 
linger as we passed his villa door at 
the foot of Highgate Hill! Mr. 
Minden: the letters were large—suit- 
able for a man of public character— 
but nothing aspiring. Here he dwelt ; 
and here, we believe, he had a choice 
and select collection of old prints and 
drawings. We only once saw hin— 
the immitable—in private company. 


Tt was @ small party of friends at the. 


Freemasons’. Munden was asked to 
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enliven the party with a song or story; 
but the person appointed to ask him— 
we think his name was Williams—was 
the most decided determined  stam- 
merer that was ever heard and not 
understood; and when Munden got 
up to thank us for the invitation, and 
commencing as he did in deseribing 
the manner of the gentleman who 
communicated the message, and his 
perfect incapacity of understanding 
what he possibly came about, or what 
he intended to say, and then repeated 
in Mr. Williams’s manner, “I-I a-a-am 
de-de-de-pu-pu-pu-pu-te-te-ted,” &e. 
it was one of the richest scenes of 
comic humour ever witnessed, and 
enjoyed as much by the unfortunate 
— of it as by any other. 

f our acquaintance with the female 
performers, we believe, it is most polite 
not to boast. Our latest triumphs in 
that way have been riding with Mrs. 
Glover in the Chelsea omnibus, and 
admiring her perfect acquaintance and 
familiarity with the Jacks, and Jems, 
and Bills, and other such gentlemen 
who condescend to stand behind im 
all kinds of indescribable dress and 
manner, with a side coat-pocket filled 
with sixpences and shillings, solely for 

ublic accommodation, and quite dis- 
mterestedly. 

But, like sexagenarians, we have 
been gossiping over our favourite 
stories, in all the garrulousness of 
senility, instead of acquainting our 
readers with the much more valuable 
and curious records in the volume be- 
fore us ; and now it is too late to begin, 
—our space is filled,—and we must 
leave a very delightful book to tell 
its own story. ‘The author resolves 
the inferiority of the present stage to 
that of his day to the two following 
causes: first, to the greater number 
of theatres; secondly, to « diseased 
state of public taste, satisfied with no~ 
thing but meretricious ornament. We 
think a third should be added: the 
neglect of the stage by the higher 
ranks, whose tastes are changed, and 
whose hours are incompatible with 
those of the theatre. The aristocracy 


frequent the Opera and the French 
plays, and go nowhere else. And 
further, novels (which are dramas in 
prose and narrative) have taken the 
place of plays as a literary amusement. 


Scott, Bulwer, Hook, Trollope, Diek- 
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ens, form the public taste, instead of 
Cibber, Cumberland, O'Keefe, She- 
ridan, and Colman. People, instead 
of going out to see a play, stay at 
home and read a novel. A novelist 
was a rare character when a play- 
wright was a common one. And the 
last, but perhaps not the least influ- 
ential, cause may be, that we have no 
writers of good comedies or tragedies. 
Plenty of tragedies are published, a 
few of which may be read, but hardly 
one acted; and as for a good new 
comedy, witness the effect of Mr. 
Webster's liberality, who might well 
say, 

“* Shake not your Gory locks on me !” 





Authentic Account of the Occupation of 
Carlisle in 1745 by Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart. Edited by George 
Gill Mounsey. 8vo. pp. 270. 
THIS is a substantial and well- 

digested historical narrative, chiefly 

founded upon the contemporary diary 
and correspondence of the Rev. John 

Waugh, D.C.L., who was an influential 

supporter of Protestant principles and 

the Hanoverian dynasty in Carlisle, and 
the son of John Waugh, who had been 

Bishop of that see. Dr. Waugh kept 

a constant watch on the machinations 

of the Jacobites, and he communicated 

the information he obtained to Dr. 

Bettesworth, Dean of the Arches, in 

London, and it is believed to the Duke 

of Newcastle. His letters to the former 

have been preserved. Those to the 
minister, which are not at present 
forthcoming, possibly contained still 
more important particulars; and the 
editor of this volume asserts that, “ If 
this had met with so much attention 
on the part of the government as to 
have induced the despatch of a single 
regiment to Carlisle, there is little 
question that the city would have been 
held for the King, the irruption of the 
Highlanders into England arrested, 
and much danger, misery, and confu- 
sion prevented.” So blind was the 
government to the impending attack, 
that when the commandant of the gar- 
rison, Colo.el Durand, made applica- 
tion for the reinforcement of 500 men, 
who were on their march from Ireland, 
the Secretary at War replied that Cars 
lisle was not, or could not be, of con- 
sequence enough to put the governs 
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ment to the charge of sending an 
express On purpose. 

‘‘ Carlisle not worth the expense of an 
express—say £50!.. It is therefore not 
too much to say that for the sake of a 
£50 matter at the outside, the government 
in 1745 sacrificed the city of Carlisle; 
made way for the irruption of a victorious 
army of Highlanders into the very heart 
of England ; and so not only perilled the 
very existence of the reigning dynasty for 
a time, but caused a fearful accumulation 
of bloodshed and misery amongst the peo- 
ple of both kingdoms.” 


The citizens of Carlisle, at this crisis, 
made little effort to defend their city 
from the Scottish invader. “'They got 
a bad name,” says Mr. Mounsey, 
“which for many years adhered to 
them, and at the time subjected them 
to affronts and indignities.” Mr. 
Mounsey thinks this was not so much 
owing to want of courage, as to a der 
ficiency of loyalty to the Hanoverian 
family. From the benefits they had 
derived from the union of Scotland 
and England under one monarch, the 
inhabitants of the English borders had 
acquired feelings of attachment to the 
Stuarts, and had displayed both cour- 
age and constancy in the cause of 
Charles the First. At the crisis of 
1745, however, they wanted the ene 
thusiasm of the Highlanders, and were 
uninfluenced by the example and feu- 
dal influence which the Highland chief- 
tains exerted over their clansmen. 

The country gentlemen, whatever 
were their private wishes, were alike 
hesitating and lukewarm. The follow- 
ing passage, which gives a picture of 
their state of feeling, is also an inter- 
esting memorial of the house of How- 
ard of Corby, whose representative, 
Mr. Philip Howard, M.P. has ren- 
dered assistance to the present author : 


‘« In the Prince’s household-book there 
is a note, that when the Prince was at 
Brampton he went one day to Squire 
Warwick’s house and dined there. This 
was no doubt on the 13th Nov. when a 
muster took place at Warwick Bridge, 
previously to the siege of Carlisle. 
family at Warwick hall were of the Roman 
Catholic faith, and at heart attached to 
the Stuarts ; but at this critical time the 
squire, like the generality of the English 
Jacobites, timidly held aloof, and, with 
more of prudence than chivalry, was out of 
the way. Not so his lady: indeed, by all 
accounts the ladies in general were much 
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more decided than the gentlemen. Mrs. 
Warwick was daughter of Thomas How- 
ard, of Corby Castle, of a family which 
had fought and bled for Charles the First, 
and had retained its ancient faith, religious 
and political, spite of all reverses of for- 
tune. Mr. Howard had been under sus- 
picion in 1715; and though nothing tan- 

ible could: be then found against him, yet 
fis people appear to have acted. His 
huntsman Oliver Hamilton was out with 
Lord Derwentwater, was taken, and con- 
fined in Lancaster Castle for six years ; and 
it was supposed that he could have im- 
plicated his master, but he faithfully re- 
sisted all solicitations to turn King’s evi- 
dence. 

“¢ Mrs. Warwick, inheriting her father’s 
principles, cordially hailed Charles Ed- 
ward when he visited Warwick hall. She 
received him in the Oak Parlour, and enter- 
tained him with such show of genuine affec- 
tion and loyalty, that the young Prince, 
touched by the contrast it afforded with 
the cold backwardness of those from whom 
he probably had received invitations and 
promises of support, observed that these 
were the first Christian people he had met 
with since he passed the border. At 
parting, Mrs. Howard was heard to ex- 
claim, May God bless him !”’ 


Besides the narrative of Dr. Waugh, 
the minutes of the court martial which 
sat for the trial of Colonel Durand 
have furnished the editor with valu- 
able materials. Some additional facts 
have been gleaned from other sources, 
and the whole has been so arranged as 
not only to afford a clear and accurate 
view of the transactions of the period 
as regards Carlisle, but also to form a 
valuable accession to the stores of na- 
tional history. Those whose curiosity 
has been excited by the touching 
scenes of the romance of Waverley will 
a in these pages the truths of 

istory with unabated interest. The 
views which embellish the volumé are 
admirable, not merely from their good 
execution, but from their affording 
positive instruction as to the aspect of 
the city of Carlisle at the period of 
the Rebellion. 





Manual of British Birds, ge. By 
W. Macgillivray, A.M. §'c. 
THIS may very safely be recom- 
mended as an excellent ornithological 
guide and manual; we do not know a 
iter, perhaps none so full, nor con- 
taining, as this does, so many recently. 


observed species, It is curious thatin 
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this country, as the author observes, 
“the number of aquatic birds and 
waders together is almost exactly the 
same as that of the strictly éerrestriat 
species, there being about an hundred 
and sixty of each kind, or three hundred. 
and twenty in all.” P. 50, as regards 
the “Gyr faleon or Iceland faleon,” 
we should add that a specimen of this 
beautiful and rare bird was shot a few 
years since near Beccles, in Suffolk, 
and was in Mr. Cooper's collection at 
North Cove. It was kept alive some 
time, being only wounded in the wing ; 
but what is very curious, # never at- 
tempted to feed itself, but readily took 
food from the hand when offered. This 
we give from Mr. Cooper’s own in- 
formation. P. 208. The author says, 
speaking of the Loxia Curvirostra, or 
cross-bill— 

* The cross-bills are remarkable for the 
manner in which the tips of their man- 
dibles become bent and elongated so as 
to cross each other in a considerable 
degree. In the young birds, previous to 
their leaving the nest, the bill is of the 
usual form, so that the characteristic 
peculiarity of the genus results from the 
habit of applying the bill with a lateral 
twist, in order to disengage the seeds 
of the cones of firs and pines.” 


Does the author really believe this ? 
Is it not more reasonable, more phi- 
losophical, to suppose, that as long as 
the young birds are fed by their 
parents, and the mechanism of the 
cross billis not wanted, it is withheld ; 
and is given when they have to feed 
themselves, just as a new set of teeth 
of astronger form is given to children 
when their habits, age, and food re- 
quire them? There are some curious 
differences to be observed between the 
same animal when young and when 
mature in many cases; ex. gr. the young 
grisly bear for instance can climb trees 
with facility; the animal when full 
grown has no longer the power. We 
take the cross bill of this bird to be 
only a mark of the full development of 
its structure and its maturity. 

P. 245. The author might have ob- 
served, in speaking of the habits of the 
ptarmigan, that in severe weather in 
winter it will mix with the coveys of 
the red grouse, when, we have heard 
sportsmen say, they look like so many 
magpies. P. 278. On the Barbary 


partridge (Perdix Petrosa): having 
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been found in Leicestershire, we have 
to:add that one or two have been 
killed by the keepers at Sudbourn, 
Suffolk, and it is supposed, reasonably 
enough, that when the eggs of the red- 
legged yom eure Rubra) were 
imported by the late Lord Hertford, 
from whose stock at Sudbourn all the 
red-legged birds have come, one or 
two eggs of the Barbary partridge 
were among them ; and this Leicester- 
shire bird might have been a stray 
bird from the same stock; for they 
have ‘now spread widely over the 
eastern parts of the kingdom. It is 
however possible that some one else 
may have imported the eggs of the 
French birds for the same purpose ; 
but of this we are ignorant. 


Memoirs of the Pretenders and their 
Adherents. By J. H. Jesse, Esq. 
2 vols. 

THIS work having received the 
stamp of public approbation so as to 
pass through a new edition, it is only 
necessary for us to join our voice to 
that of the general praise, and to say 
it is recommended by clearness and 


perspicuity of narrative, by fulness of 


information, and the lively and pic- 
turesque manner in which the romantic 
incidents of its story are brought before 
us. There is very little, we think, 
that the most critical taste could wish 
altered ; perhaps some expressions re- 
garding the Duke of Cumberland are a 
little too coarse for the grave and severe 
character of history ; and perhaps some 
reflections are cast on the want of 
humanity and feeling in George the 
Second, which might be not im- 
properly modified, when it is con- 
sidered that on such occasions the 
monarch of a country is not swayed 
‘by considerations of personal safety, 
nor acted on by personal feeling, but 
that he considers the great responsi- 
bilities of his situation, and is governed 
by the constituted laws of his country, 
by the obligations of his exalted station, 
and by the advice of his senate and his 
council, who are, by their wisdom, their 
knowledge, and their experience, to 
advise and to assist in all cases of 
doubt, of difficulty, or of danger. We 
may mention, though indeed it is a 
mere trifle, that at p. 24 of vol. i. there 
is a spirited Jacobite song of four 
stanzas, and in regular metre; but the 
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first line of stanza 3 is not regul 
the rest, wanting “the double” 7 
sound. it 
The thistle at length, preferring the rose. . 

To all the gay flowers of the plain, 
Throwsoffallher points, herselfshe anoints,. 

And now are united the twain, sic 

Here there ought to have been a 
word rhyming to rose where length is, 
to make the verse. regular like the 
others, and doubtless there is some 
mistake about it, because it is the 
only one instance of irregularity in 
the whole ballad, and it gives a flat- 
ness to the line; and we propose by a 
mere alteration of the position of the 
words to set it right, without altering 
or adding anything. 

The thistle off throws (preferring the rose 

To all the gay flowers of the plain,) 

At length all her points, herself she 

anoints, &c. : 
and this we take to have been the 
authentic reading. 

At p. 68 the author has quoted some 
lines from Dr. Johnson’s Vanity of 
Human Wishes, but not correctly ; the 
second line should be thus :— 


‘* A petty fortress and a dubious hand,’’ 


not an “unknown hand.” At p. 89 
there is a clerical error of 7165 for 
1765. In vol. ii. p. 124 it is said 
that “ during his residence in Bouillon 
Charles’s time seems to have been 
principally occupied in hunting bears 
und wolves in the vast forest of Arden.” 
We presume Mr. Jesse meant boars 
(the boar of Arden), for assuredly 
bears were never found there. The 
vast forest of Arden is filled with 
villages, is a flat country, intersected 
with roads, and the only bear ever 
seen there must have been one escaped 
from a caravan. But it is curious 
that in old dramatic poetry the con- 
fusion in the carelessly printed plays 
of bear and boar is often found. At 
the same time everything should be as 
accurate as we can make it, the most 
trifling error should be rectified, and 
Mr. Jesse may be assured that a bear 
could no more live in the forest of 
Arden (every part of which we know) 
than he could in Hyde Park. 
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The Art of Fresco Painting, §c. By 
is Merrifield. j 


THIS work is dedicated to Sir 
Robert Peel, and is well worthy of his 











enlightened patronage; for it is the 


result of yery extended inquiry, and 
of ample knowledge of the subject, 
and has been evidently formed with 
great industry in collecting materials 
and care in putting them together. 
The first and introductory part gives 
an account of the colours used in 
Fresco painting ; the second, the di- 
rections on the subject by the greatest 
Ttalian authorities, as L. B. Alberti, 
Vasari, Borghini, Pozzo, and others: 
and the third and last shews the prac- 
tice of the early Italian school, as re- 
gards the method of painting, the co- 
ours, and the use of gold in fresco; and 
in it the durability of external frescos is 
mentioned, the cause of their destruc- 
tion, the method used in repairing and 
cleaning them, and particularly the 
repairs of the gallery of the Carracci, 
in the Palazzo Farnese, and of the 
Loggia of Raffaello at the Lungara. 
This brief outline will show how com- 
plete a view of the whole subject is 
taken, and what a useful and im- 
portant manual of study this will be 
both to the artist and the amateur, to 
whom previously the art of fresco 
painting was most imperfectly known, 
as it also was but little practised. 

The first person who treated on 
fresco painting appears to have been 
Theophilus, a monk. It is not known 
when he lived, further than it was in 
some period between the 9th and 10th 
century. The latest writer referred to 
is Mengs in 1779. The rules laid 
down by Armenino, Pozzo, and Pa- 
lamino appear to us to be the most 
full and important; but indeed Mrs. 
Merrifield has evidently permitted 
nothing that diligence and knowledge 
could collect to be overlooked by her ; 
many valuable illustrations are added 
in the notes; many characteristic 
anecdotes of the most celebrated 
painters and their works will be 
found scattered through the volume ; 
and to those who love and understand 
the art the volume will prove as 
entertaining as instructive. It strikes 
us, before we take our leave of the 
subject, to ask whether there is an 
thing on the subject in a book which 
Mrs. Merrifield has not noticed; we 
mean Turnbull on ancient painting ;— 
a translation of the work of Junius, 
with illustrations. We ask the question 
merely; for, though we possess the 
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book, we never directed our attention 
as to whether fresco painting was 
treated of in it.* 





The Living and the Dead; a course of 
Practical Sermons on the Burial Ser- 
vice. By F. E. Paget, A.M. 


THIS volume consists of twenty 
lectures on the subjects mentioned in 
the title. Those who have read, as we 
have done, nearly all the previous 
works of the writer, need not be told 
that whatever comes from his pen is 
worthy of attention, from the know- 
ledge and eloquence which he possesses. 
On such a subject as the present his 
powers were naturally called forth ; 
and very judicious as well as affecting 
is the manner in which it is treated. 
The author in his preface quotes one 
of those golden sentences, which, who- 
ever reads Bishop Sanderson, is sure 
to remark and treasure up; in which 
he mentions that, among other things, 
“ controversies are necessary, but po- 
sitive and practic divinity more ne- 
cessary still.” On the first point Mr. 
Paget says :— 

‘* Certainly if ever controversy was ne- 
cessary, and if ever there was need that it 
should be carried to its issue steadily and 
unshrinkingly, and without reference to 
the fears or favour of men, it is at this 
present time, when (alas, that we have 
lived to see the day!) some whom we have 
loved and honoured heretofore, as the most 
devoted and faithful of the Church’s sons, 
have withdrawn themselves from her com- 
munion and lapsed into schism; when, 
through the insidious attacks of Romanists 
on the one hand, and the more open vio- 
lence of a dark and malignant Puritanism 
on the other, and a reckless spirit of la- 
titudinarianism pervading all classes of 
the community, it is evident that no means 
will be left untried whereby the corrup- 
tion and downfal of all that is Catholicin 
the Church of England may be effected.”’ 
(p. xv.) 

He then adds,— 


‘< In proportion as controversies are ne- 
cessary and exciting, it is desirable that, 
when they are ripe, men’s minds should be 
directed to what Bishop Sanderson calls 
‘ positive and practic divinity ;’ to the 





* We ought to mention that Mrs. 
Merrifield’s previous work, the translation 
of Cennino Cennini, is a very curious and 
valuable one, on another portion of the 
same immortal art, 
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quiet, earnest discharge of those duties of 
everyday life; which are so apt to be neg- 
lected or forgotten by those who allow 
themselves to be embroiled in the heats of 
party discussion. . . . With this object 
it seems well to multiply the number of 
practical treatises, to provide wholesome 
food for the various classes of readers, and 
to put forth books in which sound prin- 
ciples are not made matters of discussion 
but taken for granted, and the discharge 
of negleeted duties not se much defended 
as insisted on.’’ 


We would give most willingly seve- 
ral extracts from the discourses, which 
we are sure would at once rivet the 
attention, and excite curiosity in our 
readers to extend their knowledge of 
them; but that isreally impossible—our 
limits are very narrow: however we 
must eae out a very interesting lec- 
ture, the xvth, The Question of Prayers 
for the Dead considered, in which such 
a sound, judicious view is taken of a 
much misrepresented subject, a view 
authorised by many of the ancient 
fathers, and by some of the greatest of 
our English divinesand our own Church, 
that we could wish it published sepa- 
rately, in order to increase the sphere 
of its utility. The first point assuredly 
is, to separate this practice from the 
Romish doctrine of purgatory, which 
is successfully done ; and here we can- 
not but transcribe the following note :— 


‘It is a very important consideration, 
as an argument against the Romish notion 
which connects prayers for the dead with 
the doctrine of purgatory, that in the 
past ages the blessed Virgin, the Apostles, 
and Evangelists, were always prayed for ; 
and it could hardly be supposed that such 
prayers were made for their deliverance 
out of penttential fires. It is also worthy 
of remark that this ancient practice makes 
strongly against another Romish doctrine, 
the invocation of saints. Nobody in their 
senses would think of praying ov and to 
the same person.’’ (p. 268.) 


The points which the author has en- 
deavoured to establish ate these :—1st, 
that prayers for the dead have no war- 
ranty in Scripture, yet they are in no 
Way repugnant to the teaching of the 
word of God; 2ndly, they have the 
authority of Catholic tradition, and 
even the practice of the universal 
Church, for many ages; 3rdly, that in 
the early Church prayers for the dead 
did not involve any idea of purgatory ; 
4thly, that the Church of England no~ 


where authorises their use, nor no- 
where condemns them,—the question, 
therefore, is an open one. It has had 
the sanction in our Church of Bull, 
Barrow, J. Taylor, Usher, Hammond, 
Laud, Andrewes, Cosin, Beveridge, 
Overall, Thorndike, and Wheatley ; 
and surely names written in brighter 
characters than these do not exist. 
There is another discourse, the xviiith, 
which we wish also to point out as 
worthy of particular attention, the sub- 
ject being “On the mutual Recog- 
nition of the Blessed ;” and we are so 
convinced of the truth, the weight, the 
importance of Mr. Paget’s remarks on 
a part of this subject, that we are 
constrained “rumpere claustra,” and 
transcribe a portion of it = 


‘¢ Without wishing to inflict unneces 
pain, I must plainly say that I think when 
this feeling [of joining departed friends] 
has been carried out to its full extent, 
viz. so as to make re-union with our 
friends, rather than the admission into 
the presence of God, the object of our 
aspirations for the future, a very sad and 
deplorable state of mind will be the con- 
sequence ; for in plain words, what is it 
but to encourage ourselves to make some- 
thing, instead of God, the chief object of 
our regard, and that in his very presence ? 
what is it but an evidence that we would 
if we could break the first and greatest 
commandment, even before his throne? 
that we would be idolatrous, if we had the 
opportunity, even in the midst of the 
courts of heaven? Really, when we con- 
sider the extent to which many persons 
appear to keep out of sight, in their esti- 
mate of future bliss, that the knowledge 
and vision of God is its chiefest privilege, 
and how they allow themselves to dwell 
on their re-union with departed friends, 
as the thing in which their happiness will 
consist, and to which ali else will be sub- 
ordinate; when, passing by, or only giving 
an inferior place to the thought that hea- 
ven is the abode of the Creator, Redeemer, 
and Sanctifier, one God blessed for ever ; 
that to rest not day nor night in the 
ceaseless song of admiration is the proper 
work and occupation of the redeemed ; 
that to see and know him as he is, and to 
know even as they are known, and to be 
able to comprehend somewhat of the 
depths of his power, and wisdom, and 
mercy, and love; to contemplate his in- 
effable Majesty, and to be themselves still 
advancing onward in knowledge, and ful- 
ness, and purity, and peace ; when, setting 
little or no store by such joys as these ; 
caring little about society with the blessed 








angels, having no longings after full com- 
munion with the holy Catholic Church, 
with saints of all epochs and climes ; 
they contract their narrow aspirations to 
mere hopes of reviving again in heaven 
those social and domestic attachments, in 
which they have found their chief solace 
on earth ;—we cannot wonder that God, 
who knoweth the hearts of men, and their 
proneness to rush into extremes on slight 
encouragement, should have said but 
little in his holy word on the subject of 
our mutual recognition of each other in a 
future state of being. Still, in saying 
this, I am anxious not to be misunder- 
stood. I am not denying that the doc- 
trine is to be found in the Bible, nor that 
in its proper place our reception of it may 
not tend to make us better and happier, 
both here and hereafter; what I would 
wish to guard against, is our giving it a 
prominence which the Bible does not give 
it, and thereby being drawn into a sin, 
which would be peculiarly offensive in the 
sight of Him who has emphatically de- 
scribed himself to be a jealous God.”’ 


Sacred Poems for Mourners, with an 
Introduction by the Rev. R. C. Trench. 
MR. TRENCH in his preface in- 

forms us, “I believe it to have been 

the purpose of one who has alone se- 
lected the poems in this volume, and 
has found her own best consolation in 
the hope of ministering to the consola- 
tion of others, and in this hope has 
spared, as these pages will bear abun- 
dant testimony, neither pains nor la- 
bour in bringing together, besides more 
familiar matter, much that lay hidden 
out of sight and forgotten, which yet 
was most worthy to be remembered,— 
it was her purpose, I believe, to 
bring out the burial service especially, 
and so to order and arrange the 
selected poems that they should sup- 

ly to it a continual commentary,” &c. 
The selection made is on the whole 

ood, and worthy of the praise given 
in the preface. From our older poets 
there are extracts from Sir J. Beau- 
mont (the author of Bosworth Field), 

Wither, Crashaw (a venerated name), 

Sir John Davies, Herbert, Quarles, 

and others. We think Sandys should 

have been added, Denham (Psalms), 

Cotton, and Bishop Ken. We think 

also the Countess of Winchelsea and 

Anne Killigrew would have afforded 

extracts, and if so they should be 

added, for they are names worthy of 
fame; but we have not their volumes 
8 
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at hand, and therefore cannot speak 
with certainty. From the modern poets 
the selection is very judicious and 
pleasing, and we have even met with 
some that, though tolerably familiar 
with the English Parnassus, we were 
unacquainted with before. We shall 
therefore make our short extracts from 
these. 


A PSALM OF LIFE. 


What the heart of the young man said to 
the Psalmist.—H. W. Longfellow. 


Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
‘* Life is but an empty dream ;’’ 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real ! life is earnest ! 
And the grave is not its goal : 

‘* Dust thou art—to dust returnest,’’ 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Finds us further than to-day. 


Art is long and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb driven cattle— 
Be a hero in the strife. 


Trust no Future, liver pleasant ! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead : 

Act—act in the living Present, 
Heart within and God o’erhead. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time ; 


Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing on life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing shall take heart again. 


Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait. 


GATHER THE FRAGMENTS. 
M. L. Duncan. 


Thin clouds are floating in the sky, 
And in the glorious west 

Lingers the rose’s brilliancy 
Where sank the sun to rest. 

A streak of light is hov’ring there, 
Unwilling to depart ; 

And soft and still the wintry air 
Breathes o’er the grateful heart. 
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Though summer’s step of joy is fled, 
The voice of music hushed, 


The shades of living verdure dead, 


Her flowing chaplets crushed ; 
Sweet nature still hath power to bless, 
“By mercy’s hand arrayed, 
Her morn in fairy loveliness, 


-» “Her eve in dove-like shade. 


So when the days of joy are past, 
And life’s enchantments o’er, 

When we have bowed to sorrow’s blast, 
And hope is bright no more ; 


There: still:are mercies full and free, 
Mixed in the cup of woes ; 

And when the mourner cannot see, 
In faith he onward goes. 

Then*weep not.o’er the hour of pain 
As those that lose their all ; 

Gather the fragments that remain, 
They'll prove nor few nor small. 

The thankful spirit finds relief 
In calm submissive love ; 

Toils on in hope amidst his grief, 
And looks for joy above. 


THE SEXTON’S DAUGHTER. 
J. Sterling. 


With few or none, beside the heart, 
To cheer, uphold, and comprehend, 
With thoughts at which the crowd would 


start, 
And grief which they would vainly tend ; 


Still hope! still act! be sure that life, 
The source and strength of every good, 

Wastes down in Feeling’s empty strife, 
And dies in Dreaming’s sickly mood. 


To toil in tasks however mean, 

For all we know of right and true,— 
In that alone our worth is seen, 

Tis this we were ordained to do. 


So shalt thou find in work and thought 
The peace that sorrow cannot give ; 
Though grief’s worst pangs totheebe taught 

By thee let others noblier live. 


Oh! wail not in the darksome forest, 
Where thou must needs be left alone ; 
But e’en where memory is sorest 
Seek out a path and journey on. 
Thou wilt have angels near above, 
By whom invisible aid is given ; 
They journey still on tasks of love, 
And never rest except in heaven. 
The God who gave in me a friend 
Is more than any friend to all : 
Upon my grave before him bend, 
And he will hear thy lonely call. 


We have passed by some very pleas- 
ing modern poems; but that cannot be 
helped. We recommend the volume 
very strongly ; and then the readerwill, 
from the various styles, age, and ex- 
+ ane of the writers select for him- 
self. 





An Historical and Architectural Notice 
of the Gate-Tower of the ancient Ceme- 
tary of St. Edmund, known as the Nor- 
man Tower, St. Edmund’s Bury. 8vo. 
pp. 22.—A very satisfactory description 
of a structure unsurpassed and indeed un- 
rivalled in its magnitude and style; and 
the history of which, not only in its origi- 
nal condition as the principal entrance of 
a magnificent monastery, but subsequently 
in its perversion as a belfry, and the con- 
sequent injuries it has suffered, and lat- 
terly in the persevering efforts made for 
its restoration, forms a subject not only 
of local interest, but one which is likely 
to engage the attention of all those who 
study architecture either upon points of 
design or questions of construction. We 
are happy to know that the restoration is 
now proceeding, and this publication is 
well calculated to promote that object, by 
setting forth the peculiar claims of a very 
noble specimen of ancient art. It is ably 
drawn up by Mr. Samuel Tymms, the 
Hon. Secretary to the Restoration Com- 
mittee. 

A Manual of Natural Philosophy; By 
John L, Comstock, M.D., and Richard D. 

Gent, MaG, Vou, XXVI. 


Hoblyn, A.M. Oxvon.—To those who may 
find it necessary, or think it desirable, to 
obtain an insight into the chief branches 
of natural philosophy,—too late to go into 
them by mathematical initiation,—we can 
heartily recommend this work, as being as 
good an introduction to mathematical sci- 
ences as an unmathematical treatise can 
be. Its subjects are elucidated by nearly 
300 cleanly-cut demonstrative diagrams, 
and a dictionary of philosophical terms. 





The Bee-keeper’s Manual. By Henry 
Taylor. 3rd ed.—We recommend this 
clear and interesting little volume to the 
attention both of bee-keepers and natu- 
ralists. It is the work of a person evi- 
dently well acquainted with his subject ; 
and the instructions given and information 
afforded are quite sufficient to enable any 
person, with the care that is required, to 
keep his hives of little mathematicians in 
health, and to his own profit. It appears 
“ that the most highly cultivated districts 
are seldom so favourable to bees as those 
in which wild heaths, commons, and woods 
prevail, or where white clover, sainfoin, 
buck-wheat, mustard, cole seed, turnip 
seed &c, are rn: in quantity.” 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS, ROYAL 
: ACADEMY. 

In this year’s exhibition, though the 
designs for churches were not numerous, 
there was a decided improvement shewn, 
not only in the more correct taste dis- 
played in the architecture, but in a more 
rigid attention to ecclesiastical character, 
affording a strong testimony to the good 
effect which has attended the exertions of 
the various societies constituted for the 
study and development of the beauties of 
the churches of the middle ages; and 
what is remarkable, as shewing the extent 
to which the taste for appropriate ecclesi- 
astical design now prevails, even noncon- 
formity itself adds its tribute of acknow- 
ledgment to the peculiar merits of our 
ancient church architecture. The first 
design which we shall notice is in reality 
a meeting-house, but at the same time ex- 
hibiting a very good example of modern 
chureh architecture. 

1166. The new Congregational Church 
now erecting at Holloway. J.T. Em- 
mett.—The structure consists, at least to 
eutward appearance, of a nave, with a 
clérestory, aisles, transept to aisles, and, 
what is remarkable, a correct sacristy, an 
appendage in which almost every new 
church is deficient. The architecture is 
of the time of Edward the Third; in the 
ave is a large window with flowing tracery, 
aiid in the gable above is another of cir- 
cular form, which embraces within its 
compass three smaller circles ; the aisles 
and clerestory have also traceried win- 
dows in a corresponding style. The ga- 
bles appear to be surmounted with crosses, 
the entire design being a fair specimen 
of the taste of Edward the Third’s reign. 
A steeple is only required to render it 
perfect. 

The erection of this building is a striking 
proof of the good effect of the revival of 
the pointed style, and affords a valuable 
testimony of its paramount claims as the 
only style appropriate for Christian uses. 
We now see the very churches which the 
armies of Cromwell defaced and profaned 
are taken as models for the mecting-houses 
of their co-religionists in the present day. 
The mere outward appearance of a church 
we may regard as a great concession. 

1189. Garforth Church, near Leeds, 
érected for the Rev. G. H. Whitaker, 
by G. F. Jones.—The design is of early- 
English architecture after the Temple ; it 
is a cross church, with spire at the inter- 
section. The plan shews a nave with aisles, 
chancel without aisles, porch and sacristy : 
on the whole, a satisafctory specimen of 


church architecture, without the preten- 
sion so common in modern designs. 

1191—1253. Knowsley Chureh, Lan- 
cashire, erected by the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Derby. Sharpe and Paley.— 
This structure appears to be very large. 
The nave seems too long for a building 
not cruciform ; the plan shews a nave and 
aisles, chancel and porch, a western tower 
covered with a lofty spire, having three tiers 
of spire-lights in alternate faces, a fea- 
ture in the design with which we are not 
so well satisfied : spire-lights with gables 
are not easily manageable in a modern 
edifice ; they are apt to break the lines of 
the angles of the spire, and make it ap- 
pear as if divided into stories. This is a de- 
fect which is not visible on an elevation ; 
but it is very striking and detrimental to 
the spire when viewed in perspective, as 
may be seen in the new church at Cams 
berwell. The windows are lancets or 
couplets. The interior is very handsome; 
the columns are clustered, the caps foli- 
ated, and the arches which spring from 
them have bold mouldings in the best 
style of the thirteenth century. The roof 
is open, of timber work, simple but effect- 
ive. The principals have arched braces 
below a collar beam, producing a better 
effect than a vaulted roof. 

1289. Church erecting at East Cromp- 
ton. J. Clarke. 

1295—1307. North-east view of St. 
James’ Church, Seacroft, near Leeds, and 
Interior of the same. J. Hellyer.—The 
first of these designs shews a nave with 
clerestory and aisles, a good chancel, and 
a tower and spire at the west end of the 
south aisle. The architecture is the Lancet 
variety, plain and solid, and the style 
appears to be well treated; there is no 
attempt at display in the structure, and it 
harmonizes with the landscape. 

The second design is a cross church, the 
tower on the north side of the nave, with 
spire. The architecture is of the Lancet 
form. We have placed these designs to- 
gether, as there appears at the first glance 
a close resemblance between them ; they 
are both marked with the plainness and 
simplicity which is appropriate to a coun- 
try church, and, what is remarkable, a 
separate staircase turret, attached to the 
tower, is a feature common to each. This 
and many such like coincidences would 
occur in different designs if architects 
worked from rules deduced from ancient 
examples, instead of designing from their 
own fancies: we see itin genuine examples, 
and we are pleased to meet with it in 
modern structures, 
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The interior of the latter church is 
treated with equal simplicity to the out- 
side; there are no pews; a good font, 
which however appears to a copy of an 
older one; and the roof is of timber. 
The design, now happily a common one, 
is a hammer beam roof with a collar, and 
curved braces below each, forming an 
acutely pointed trefoil arch. 

A lych-gate over the entrance to the 
inclosed church-yard is introduced into 
the first design; it should be an essential 
feature in every country church-yard. 
The present specimen is designed like the 
ancient ones, without giving an undue 
importance to the subject. 

1278. Sketch for the proposed new 
Church at Pembury, Kent. E. Christian. 
—A simple church of the decorated style, 
on a cruciform plan. A tower, crowned 
with a spire, is attached to the north side 
of the nave. 

1291. The Episcopal Chapel now erect- 
ing at Cloabar, Mayo, for the Right Hon. 
the Lady E. S. Clements. J. M. Derick. 
—This is an interior view of a small 
church in the Lancet style, without aisles. 
It has open seats, and a roof of timber of 
a lofty pitch, having arched braces below 
a collar; and is upon the whole not an 
unpleasing design. 

1329. Healey Church, now erecting in 
the village of Healey, in the parish of 
Masham, Yorkshire. E. B. Lamb.—The 
design on the whole is not unpleasing, 
and is rather effective; it consists of a 
nave and chancel, with apparently a space 
between them, the walls of which rise into 
gables, and sustain a square bell-tower sur- 
mounted by a spire. The arrangement is 
often seen in Ireland, where an inaccessi- 
ble tower, perched on two gables, forming 
within the edifice a double chancel arch, 
appears as if built with a view to security ; 
the present design is of the same de- 
scription, A smaller turret would have 
been better, as the height and size of the 
spire create an idea of insecurity. A sa- 
cristy, we apprehend, is built at the side, 
which appears like a diminutive tran- 
sept. 

1260. View of a Church designed by 
G. Alexander.—The church is of Tudor 
architecture, with large windows and de- 
pressed arches; the decorated spire is in a 
different style to the building. Mr. Alex- 
ander’s designs are not destitute of merit, 
but they are generally marred by the mix- 
ture of different periods. A spire joined 
to a Tudor church has always an awkward 
appearance ; its aspiring character is suited 
to early-English decoration, but it will 
never harmonize with the depressed arch 
of so late a church as that shewn in the 
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present design. Besides, a spire toa Tu- 
dor church is an anachronism. 

1218. An attempt to design the Steeple 
and West Fronts of some Parish Churches 
in the style of the thirtecnth century. J. 
Barr.—This drawing represents eight early 
English towers of different dimensions, 
all of which are crowned with spires; 
besides these, there are three bell gables. 
The designer, Mr. Barr, the author of 
English Church Architecture, gives the 
following explanation: ‘‘ Most of the ex- 
amples are more or less closely imitated 
from ancient English buildings, the whole 
series being drawn to a scale, not from 
admeasurement, but according to certain 
principles supposed to be similar to thase 
employed by the architects of the Middle 
Ages.” The subjects are all good exam- 
ples, but we look to a further elucidation 
of the ‘ principles’’ referred to than the 
mere drawing furnishes. All the steeples 
appear to be attached to the west fronts 
of the churches to which they appertain. 

1293. Design for the East window of 
St. Saviour’s (or Holy-cross) church at 
Leeds. M. O’Connor.—This is a rich 
design in stained glass, and differing from 
the usual arrangement of windows of the 
period of the church (the fourteenth cen- 
tury) inhaving a representation of an event 
filling the entire window below the tra- 
cery, instead of occupying the intervals 
between the mullions with single figures. 
The subject is the ascension of our Lord, 
treated in the ancient style; the tracery 
filled with angels and emblems of the 
passion, all appropriate to the dedication 
of the church. The subject is success- 
fully treated, and is shewn in the drawing 
with great brilliancy of colour. 

The following design is merely noticed as 
it forcibly contrasts with the structures we 
have been describing, not only as a speci- 
men of architecture, but on account of 
its absence of ecclesiastical character. 

1213. Church at Wymelle, near Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer. R. H. Porter.—Very 
stiff and tame; the west front, which is 
the principal feature in the drawing, 
shews a large window between two turrets, 
being exact counterparts of the almost 
universal designs of our Gothic proprie- 
tary chapels erected previous to the last 
ten or fifteen years. 

The only restorations in the exhibition 
are the following :— 

1170—1186. Views of the Interior and 
Exterior of the Church of St. Margaret, 
Leigh-de-la-Mere, taken prior to the 
restoration. J. Thomson.—This church 
is remarkable for the singularity of its 
bell-turret, which is an ingenious adapta. 
tion of an octagon turret and spire to the 
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apex of a gable; the manner in which 
it is done could be effected in no style 
but the pointed. Several bell-turrets of 
this class exist in Gloucester and Wilts, 
and two have been engraved in Gent. 
Mag. N. S. vol. 1x. page 142; and the 
design having become well-known by the 
frequent use of it by A. W. Pugin, who 
has applied it with great success to his 
smaller churches, is now very popular. 
It is to be hoped that in the proposed 
restoration its peculiar features will be 
rigidly preserved, as it forms a model for 
a bell turret which will never be rivalled. 
The architecture of the church is curious, 
apparently a transition from Norman to 
early pointed ; the arches are segments of 
a circle springing from pillars without 
imposts. 

1190. An interior view of the Round 
Church, St. Sepulchre’s, Cambridge. E. 
Challis. —This drawing exhibits the church 
as restored, and before the injurious alter- 
ations and defacings which the structure 
has since undergone were made. This is 
a fine example of the restoration of a most 
interesting church from a state in which 
restoration once appeared to be hope- 
less. 

1363. Model of the Temple Church, 
London, as it would appear were the 
houses at the north-west corner removed. 
R. Day, jun.—If the Temple church were 
insulated .as it appears in the model, it 
would suffer greatly in appearance. The 
very unsightly bell-turret, added to the 
north-west staircase, would be pronounced, 
as well as the organ-chamber, an ex- 
crescence ; both are now happily concealed 
by the houses in question. The want of 
a high-pitched roof to the round tower 
would also appear as a great defect if the 
building was insulated. It is singular 
that, in so expensive a restoration as that 
which has been recently completed, a roof 
very little elevated in the centre should 
have been allowed to remain on the round 
church, giving an air of meanness to the 
structure, when a lofty pitch would have 
added so much importance to its appear- 
ance, as is shewn in St. Sepulchre’s at 
Cambridge. 

There are other designs in the pointed 
style, some few of which only we have 
space to notice; the most important of 
these is the following, and to which we 
call the attention of every one who feels 
an interest in the preservation of the an- 
tiquities of the land in their full inte- 


grity. 

1185. Design for the New Square ad- 
joining Westminster Abbey, forming a 
termination to the proposed street, and 
throwing open a view of the Abbey from 
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Buckingham Palace. W. J. Donthorn.— 
A more complete design for effectually 
injuring the noble abbey church of St. 
Peter could not have been devised. Already 
does the west front shew two anomalous 
towers added without due attention to the 
character of the main structure, but this 
addition was well intentioned ; the archi- 
tect, though it was Wren, was professedly 
ignorant of the peculiarities of pointed 
architecture, and it is a matter of surprise 
that they were so well done as they are. 
But, in the present design, it is difficult to 
conceive what the architect really intends 
to accomplish. He has raised for some 
purpose a huge pile of building in front 
of, and at right angles with, the abbey, 
occupying the site of the Jerusalem cham- 
ber, which, with all its associations, is 
either masked by a compo front, or ruth- 
lessly swept away: the site also of the 
adjoining houses, the gate to the Dean’s 
Yard, the site of the old Gate-house, and 
so up to the street, are occupied by a pile 
of buildings with regular tiers of windows 
and octagon turrets having ogee canopies 
at the corners; the whole being a resusci- 
tation of Wyatt’s darling fancies, and 
which fifty years ago might have passed 
off for something very fine, but as the pro- 
duction of an architect in the present day 
is perfectly surprising. A pseudo cloister 
is attached in a line to the northern tower, 
for the purpose of concealing the view of 
the burial ground of St.Margaret’s church, 
an eyesore we suppose to an architectural 
reformer, as throwing open to a palace a 
view of a church. We know not what “ im~ 
provements’”’ the magnificent church of 
St. Peter is destined to suffer; but if, in 
these days of Architectural, and Archeo- 
logical, and Ecclesiological Societies, if 
any thing half so injurious to the character 
of Edward the Confessor’s venerable 
abbey is to be perpetrated, let us hope 
to witness a congress of all these socie- 
ties formed into a ‘‘ league,’’ as such 
things are fashionable in these days, for 
the preservation of the church, and which 
will only dissolve when it has preserved 
the church itself from future innovations, 
and prevented its magnificent form from 
having a resuscitation of the recent north- 
ern front of the Palace of Westminster 
appended to it. The restoration of the 
Abbey buildings would indeed be a 
desirable object, and there is authority 
enough still remaining to effect this suc- 
cessfully ; but let no follower of Wyatt 
venture to deface it with any addi- 
tions. 

1177. Bowyer School, Clapham. E. J. 
Anson, jun.—Poor Elizabethan. It ap- 
pears to be composed of two houses, made 
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to resemble the nave and chancel of a 
church ; in one are two tiers of windows, 
and upon the roof is a meagre bell. Is it 
intended that this structure is to serve 
both for school and chapel ? 

1354. The Village of Aylesford, shew- 
ing the half-timbered houses now erecting 
there, the property of Charles Milner, 
esq. from the designs of Whichard and 
Son.—A very fair specimen of the well- 
known timber erections which give such 
a picturesque appearance to every village 
in Kent. They are here executed on a 
large scale, but are not unpleasing exam- 
ples of old English village architecture. 

We notice the following drawings as ex- 
amples of foreign architecture from which 
some instruction as to what should be 
avoided may be gained. 

1271. Shrine of the Church of St. Se- 
pulchre, Abbeville. LH. Michael.—The 
holy sepulchre remains in many of our 
churches, in some cases as an independent 
architectural design, in others serving 
also fora tomb. The present is a recess 
in the wall of two pointed arches, some- 
what like stalls, but larger, covering an 
altar-tomb; it is simply noticed as an 
evidence of the vile taste with which 
churches have been treated in France. 
Within the arches two female figures with 
bouquets in statuary recline on sofas ; for 
what they are intended cannot be guessed, 
as there is no distinguishing character in 
the figures. The church is a good old 
structure, but poorly contrasting with the 
modern gaudiness. 

1312. Interior of the Upper Chapel, 
San Benedetto, Subiaco. D. Wyatt.—This 
is a Gothic church of early and massive 
pointed architecture, shewing a nave and 
chancel separated by an arch, obtusely 
pointed, like many of the transition period 
with us. The walls are covered with 
ancient paintings, probably of the period 
of the church, and well preserved, shew- 
ing the extent to which decoration in 
colour was carried at the period of the 
erection of the chapel; they would form 
a good study for the decoration of our 
early churches. The old paintings as 
strongly contrast with the flippancy of 
the modern one at the altar, as the archi- 
tecture of the chapel does with the follow- 
ing Italian church. 

1288. The interior of the Church of 
the Apostles, Rome: J. T. Crea.—which, 
if it may be taken as a fair specimen of 
churches of the revival in the Eternal City, 
says but little for the knowledge or taste 
in church architecture which is prevalent 
there: the coloured marbles, pilasters, and 
panels, and the general arrangement of 
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the design, produce a handsome interior, 
but it has nothing but the altar to shew 
itis a church. It is, in point of archi- 
tecture, a mere saloon so appropriated, 
and sadly contrasts with the neglected and 
deserted basilicas, which, Roman as they 
are in architecture, are still churches, and 
not assembly-rooms like the present ex- 
ample. 
E. I. C. 





THE ECCLESIOLOGICAL (LATE CAM- 
BRIDGE CAMDEN) SOCIETY. 

May 12. The seventh anniversary meet- 
ing of the Cambridge Camden Society 
was held in London. The Ven. Arch- 
deacon Thorp presided, and the Rev. 
Benjamin Webb read the report, which 
stated that the Lord Bishop of Colombo 
had become a patron of the society, and 
that three honorary members, and sixty 
ordinary members, had been provisionally 
elected by the committee, subject to con- 
firmation at the general meeting. The 
report proceeded to detail the circum- 
stances which led to the disruption of the 
society in 1845, and the means which had 
since been taken to re-model it. During 
the year several grants had been voted 
towards the re-building and restoration 
of various churches throughout the coun- 
try. The committee had decided that the 
meetings of the society should no longer 
be held at Cambridge, but in London, 
and that, in addition to the ordinary busi- 
ness assemblies, evening meetings should 
be held for friendly discussion, the exhi- 
bition of plans, &c. The financial state- 
ment showed that the society had in hand 
a balance of 200/. After the adoption 
of the report, it was proposed that the 
society should change its name to ‘* The 
Ecclesiological, latethe Cambridge Camden 
Society,’ which proposition, after consider- 
able discussion, was carried by 25 votes to 
20. The proprietor of ‘‘ The Ecclesiologist” 
having proposed to restore the copyright 
of that periodical to the Society, the offer 
was accepted ; and it is to be in future 
published by the Society, under the editor- 
ship of the officers. The committee 
elected consists of F. H. Dickinson, esq. 
M.P., Rev. G. H. Hodson, A. J. B. 
Hope, esq. M.P., Rev. J. M. Neale, and 
Rev. B. Webb, each M.A. of Trinity coll. 
Camb. and Sir S. R. Glynne, Bart. M.P., 
M.A. of Christ church, Oxford. A letter 
was read from Professor Willis, stating, 
on the part of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, that that society would increase 
its meetings, and thus become to Cam- 
bridge what the Architectural Society was 
to Oxford. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


ARCHZ OLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

The third annual congress of the Arche- 
ological Institute commenced at York on 
Tuesday the 21st of July, and continued 
until the following Monday. The opening 
meeting was held in the Festival Concert 
Room, where the Marquess of North- 
ampton, the President of last year, after a 
congratulatory speech, resigned his seat 
to the Earl Fitzwilliam. The Dean of 
Hereford proposed the thanks of the 
Institute to the late President, which 
motion was seconded by Thomas Staple- 
ton, esq. V.P.S.A. The Dean of West- 
minster proposed the thanks of the society 
to the Vice-Presidents, the Central Com- 
mittee, and to the officers of the Institute 
for their services during the past year, 
which was seconded by the Rev. Dr. 
Plumptre, Master of University College, 
Oxford ; and Edward Hawkins, esq. F.S.A. 
of the British Museum, returned thanks. 
The Marquess of Northampton having 
then moved the thanks of the meeting to 
the President, the Dean of York rose to 
second him, and in so doing offered every 
assistance to the objects of the Institute, 
which it was in the power of the Dean 
and Chapter to afford ; and similar senti- 
ments were subsequently expressed by the 
Lord Mayor on the part of the Corpora- 
tion. In the afternoon a large number of 
persons attended service in the minster, 
where Haydn’s Creation was performed 
as the anthem by the organist, Dr. Ca- 
midge. The Lord Mayor entertained a 
numerous party at dinner, and afterwards 
the Mansion House was opened for the 
general reception of the members of the 
Institute and the ladies. 

The members and visitors found an ex- 
tensive and most interesting museum 
formed in St. Peter’s School, which the 
Dean and Chapter had lent for the pur- 
pose. Mr. Edward Hailstone (as last 
year at Winchester) undertook its active 
superintendence, and, with the aid of his 
coadjutors Mr. Hawkins and Mr. Newton, 
had brought the assembled treasures into 
an instructive arrangement, both generic 
and chronological. In the early cases 
were placed relics discovered from time to 
time in the three Ridings of Yorkshire, 
under the divisions of British and Roman ; 
next, relics from more distant places, 
Primeval, Roman, and Medieval; then, 
Seals ; articles of Personal Ornament; a 
splendid assemblage of Limoges Enamels ; 
Arms, Weapons, &c.; Ecclesiastical Ves- 
selgand Vestments ; and Iluminationsfrom 


Manuscripts. On the walls were placed 
some curious Maps, and a series of rubbings 
from Sepulchral Brasses. There was a 
very interesting assemblage of Cromwel- 
liana, contributed by F. H. Fawkes, esq. of 
Farnley hall, near Otley, viz. the sword of 
Oliver Cromwell,* double-edged, with a 
single guard; his hat, of drab, with an 
enormous brim ; and his watch, a repeater, 
marked with the name of its maker, 
Jaques Cartier: also the sword of Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, marked ANDRE FERARA}; 
that of General Lambert, marked 1648; 
and the original matrix, in silver, of THE 
SEALE FOR THE APPROBATION OF MINIS- 
TERS. Extensive contributions were made 
to the museum by the Society of Antiqua- 
ries of Scotland, the Society of Antiqua- 
ries of Newcastle, the Yorkshire Philoso- 
phical Society, the Marquess of North- 
ampton, Lord Prudhoe, and Dr. Mantell ; 
whilst the contributors of individual ar- 
ticles were far too numerous to be here 
enumerated. A catalogue was prepared 
for its visitors, and two supplements 
thereto were issued during the course of 
the meeting. A museum of architectural 
fragments or casts was formed in the lower 
floor of the Hospitium in St. Mary’s 
abbey grounds. 

A most useful manual was also fur- 
nished to the members, consisting of Ar- 
chitectural Notes of the City and its vici- 
nity, drawn up by a member of the 
Architectural Section, accompanied by 
notes on the Stained Glass, by John 
Browne, esq. corresponding member. 

Wednesday, July 22. This day the 
several sections commenced their opera- 
tions; but precedence was given to the 
Architectural party, in consequence of the 
high interest anticipated from Professor 
Willis’s lecture on the architecture of the 
Cathedral. The company assembled in 
the Festival Concert Room, Earl Fitz- 
william in the chair. 

The first paper read was one by Mr, 
Charles Winston, ‘‘ On the Painted Glass 
in the Cathedral and Churches of York.’’ 
Few other cities can boast of so extensive 
a series of examples of this art, but particu- 
larly of the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries. The earliest—and indeed the earliest 
specimen that Mr. Winston is acquainted 
with in England—is a portion of a Jesse 





* One of Oliver Cromwell’s swords, 
that which he wore at the siege of Dro- 
gheda, is now in the United Service Mu- 
seum: secour vol, X, p, 434, 
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in the second window from the west on 
the north side of the clerestory of the 
nave of the cathedral. It forms the upper 
subject in the westernmost lower light of 
that window. The date of this glass is 
about 1200; and a coloured engraving is 
given in plate 123 of Mr. Browne’s His- 
tory of the Cathedral. Much early- 
English glass, varying in date from the 
beginning to the middle of the thirteenth 
century, has been employed to fill the 
wheels in the tracery of the clerestory 
windows, and My. Winston proceeded to 
point out other examples. The next glass 
in order of date is that in the Five Sisters 
(the long windows of the North transept) 
—which beautiful windows are of the 
latter half of the thirteenth century, The 
next is that in the Chapter House and the 
vestibule leading into it, all of the time of 
Edward II., and extremely beautiful. 
One window of the Chapter House, that 
opposite the entrance, is a restoration by 
Messrs. Barnett and Sons of York. It 
has been carefully executed; and, if it 
does not produce so satisfactory an effect 
as the original windows, this arises not 
from the fault of the artist, but from the 
impossibility of procuring, at the present 
day, a material similar in texture to the 
glass of the fourteenth century. The glass 
in the clerestory and aisles is all of the 
time of Edward III. The contract for 
glazing the great west window is dated 
1330,—and none of the glass is probably 
later than 1350. The general arrange- 
ment and execution of the designs through- 
out this part of the building are well 
worthy of notice, as evincing the attention 
paid by our ancestors to these matters. 
‘The west windows of the nave and aisles, 
of which distant views may be obtained, 
have their lower lights filled with large 
figures and canopies ; while the windows 
of the aisles, with but one exception, are 
adorned with paintings of a more compli- 
cated character, and better calculated for 
acloser inspection. Much of the plain geo- 
metrical glazing in the clerestory windows 
is original; and, like that in a similar 
position in Cologne Cathedral, affords a 
proof that the ancient glass painters did 
not consider it requisite to finish patterns 
destined to occupy a distant position so 
highly as those placed nearer the eye. 
The earliest perpendicular glass in the 
cathedral is contained in the third window 
from the east in the south aisle of the 
choir, in the third and fourth windows 
from the east in the north clerestory of 
the choir, and in the fourth clerestory 
window from the east on the opposite side 
of the choir. These windows are of the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. 
There is also an early perpendicular Jess¢ 
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in the third window from the west in the 
south aisle of the choir. The date of the 
east window of the choir is well known— 
a contract for glazing it in three years 
was made in 1404. This window is very 
finely executed, and the beauty of the 
figures cannot be fully appreciated with. 
out inspecting them closely from the 
gallery near the window. The other 
windows of the choir aisles, eastward of 
the small eastern transepts, as well as the 
glass in the lancet windows on the east 
side of the great western transepts, appear 
to be likewise of the time of Henry IV. 
All the rest of the glass in the choir is of 
the reigns of Henry V. and Henry VI.; 
the greater portion belonging to the latter 
reign. Some of the reign of Henry VII. 
has been inserted in the four upper south 
windows of the great west transept of the 
cathedral : the heads of some, if not of all, 
of the figures are restorations. A very 
beautiful cingue-cento glass-painting, of 
the latter half of the sixteenth century, 
has been inserted in the window next the 
east of the south aisle of the choir. It 
was presented to the cathedral by Lord 
Carlisle in 1804, and was brought from a 
church at Rouen. The design is evidently 
taken from a painting of Baroccio (who 
died in 1612, aged 84); but the colour. 
ing and execution have been varied to 
suit the nature of the material employed. 
Mr. Winston infers from the column-like 
arrangement of the groups, as well as the 
actual division lines of the glass, that this 
work was originally painted for a four- 
light window; and it affords a proof that 
it is not impossible to unite the drawing 
and colouring of an advanced period of 
art to the true praciice of glass-painting. 
In the windows by Peckitt, at the south 
end of the great west transept, the princi- 
ples of painting upon glass and painting 
upon canvass are confounded together : 
in attempting to imitate the depth of an 
oil-painting by shadows alone, he has 
simply produced opacity,—than which no 
greater fault can be committed in glass. 
painting. Many of the parish churches 
of York also contain valuable remains of 
painted glass, of which Mr. Winston 
pointed out the most remarkable, and 
recommended that a detailed descriptive 
catalogue should be made of all the painted 
and stained glass throughout the city. 

Mr. Winston’s paper concluded, Pro- 
fessor Willis proceeded to deliver his Lec- 
ture on the architecture of the Cathedral. 
He commenced by briefly repeating the 
particulars preserved of the churches at 
York, which preceded the present. The 
first was a temporary building raised by 
Paulinus for the baptism of King Edwin 
in the year 627, This was formed of 
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wood, but was soon after inclosed within 
a square church of stone. This Saxon 
church was once or twice injured by fire, 
and at length wholly removed by Thomas 
the first Norman archbishop, who, like 
Wulstan at Worcester, and many others 
of his contemporaries, was dissatisfied 
with the meanness of Saxon architecture. 
The foundations and portions of the 
columns of the cathedral of archbishop 
Thomas were disclosed below the present 
choir upon the fire of 1829; and Professor 
Willis, partly from an examination of 
these remains, and partly from the ana- 
logy of similar edifices, produced to the 
meeting a draught of its ground plan. 
He had on a former occasion observed 
that the cathedral of Canterbury was a 
close copy of that at Caen, and he had 
lately ascertained that the church of 
Clugni was the original model which it was 
the object of the architects of the day to 
follow, not only at Caen and Canterbury, 
but probably at York and other places. 
Archbishop Thomas’s church was of con- 
siderably less breadth than the present. 
The choir was without aisles, and was 
probably terminated with an apse. The 
transepts also were without aisles, and 
there were probably three eastern apses in 
each transept for altars. On this point, 
however, there was a decided difference of 
Opinion between the Professor and Mr. 
Browne, an artist resident in York, who 
has for some years been engaged in the 
production of a long series of architec- 
tural plates of the Minster, and which is 
not yet completed. The church of arch- 
bishop Thomas was destroyed by fire in 
1154; and archbishop Roger, who then 
held the see, proceeded at once to rebuild 
the choir. About the year 1220, arch- 
bishop Walter Grey began to rebuild 
the transepts in the early-English style, 
and his tomb in the south transept, was 
built about 1260. These are very beautiful 
specimens of early-English. In the year 
1291, the present nave was commenced, 
in the prevailing style of the period— 
distinguished as the Decorated. When 
the nave was rebuilt, the early-English 
transepts interfered considerably with the 
harmony and beauty of the new enlarge- 
ments. Recourse was, therefore, had to 
a. piece of skilful engineering—common 
enough in the present day, but certainly 
unusual at that time. What they did was 
this :—they shored up the walls—removed 
a pier arch on either side, and built De- 
corated arches on early-English bases. 
The triforium is still early-English. This 
alteration was attended with danger. The 
new Decorated arches began to press in- 
wards ; and the architects who enlarged 
the nave were compelled to build up‘an 
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arch on either side with solid masonry. 
The choir still remained as built by arch- 
bishop Roger, until the time of arch- 
bishop Thoresby, when it was determined 
to re-edify it. This was commenced in the 
year 1361, and the works were in pro- 
gress for some years, during which many 
slight modifications of the design took 
place, the detection of which is an in- 
teresting study to the observer. 

After the Section had adjourned, the 
members of the Institute and their friends 
followed Professor Willis to the Cathedral. 
The awkward relation between the three 
compartments of the triforium in the 
transepts, and the altered arches below, 
was the subject of universal remark; and 
all that the Professor said was listened 
to with the utmost attention. 

In the evening, the Dean entertained 
the Meeting at the Deanery; throwing 
open the Chapter Library to their inspec- 
tion—a rich collection, in an interesting 
room, which was formerly the chapel of the 
Archbishop’s Palace—an_ early-English 
building, with a remarkable east window 
of five lancet lights, not unlike the win- 
dow in the neighbouring church of Skel- 
ton, and the Five Sisters in the north 
transept of the Cathedral. 

The Section for Eanty AND MeEpia&- 
vaL ANTIQUITIES assembled at the Sav- 
ings Bank, under the presidency of Sir 
John Boileau, Bart. F.R.S. when the 
following papers were read :— 

1. Notice of the opening of British 
barrows on the borders of Newmarket 
heath in Cambridgeshire, and on Alling- 
ton hill, by some members of the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society, accompanied 
by the Rev. Professor Henslow, May 20, 
1846: by William F. Collings, esq. Trin. 
coll. Camb. (These discoveries have 
been already noticed in our July number, 
p- 79.) 

2. Notice of some discoveries made in 
the ancient earth-works of Caterthun in 
Angusshire, of which plans are given by 
General Roy, in his work on the Military 
Antiquities of Great Britain: by M. D. 
Black, Town Clerk of Brechin, with re- 
marks thereon by Mr. Matthew Bloxam. 
Caterthun consists of two rounded hills, 
denominated the Black Cater and the 
White Cater. On the former are five 
concentric rings, formed of mud and 


stones ; and the latter is surrounded with 


an immense coronal of loose stones, form- 
ing an elliptical oval, and inclosing about 
an acre andahalf. In Nov. last, when 
an excavation was made here, several 
holes were found containing remains of 
burnt wood and bones, and which were 
apparently the foundations of huts. Mr. 
M, Bloxam pointed out the resemblance 
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of these encampments to several in the 
south-western counties of England, par- 
ticularly that at Worle hill, near Weston- 
super-Mare. 

3. A sketch of the Roman occupation 
of the county of Lancaster, by Mr. John 
Just. After giving a sketch of the his- 
tory of the district from Tacitus, &c. the 
writer traced the Roman roads, and 
pointed out the ascertained stations in 
the county. 

4. An account of a subterraneous ruin 
in a field at Millington, near Pockling- 
ton: by the Rev. Thomas Rankin. It 
was discovered about ninety years ago, 
and is supposed to be the remains of a 
Roman sepulchre. 

5. A paper on the British Trackways 
on the Yorkshire Wolds: by the same. 

6. On the presumed site of a battle 
between the Britons and Romans, in the 
parish of Wharram Percy: by the same. 
Two barrows full of human bones are in 
this field; and about forty years ago a 
golden rod was found, which was sold in 
York for 35/7. 

7. On the pedestal of a cross of the 
middle ages, in the parish of Huggate : 
by the-same. 

8. Account of the discovery of a tomb 
and effigy in the church of St. Michael, 
Lichfield, supposed to be a memorial of 
William de Waltone, a benefactor to the 
fabric, in the reign of Edward III.: by 
Richard Green, esq. with some remarks 
by Sydney Smirke, esq. This effigy was 
placed in a recessed arch, which, until the 
recent repairs, was entirely walled up. 

The Hisroricat Section met in the 
afternoon at the Hospitium in the gardens 
of St. Mary’s abbey, under its President, 
Thomas Stapleton, esq. The papers read 
were as follow :— 

1, Notes of Manuscripts named in 
Wills entered on the Register at York : 
by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. 
These extracts commenced in the reign of 
Edward the Third, and some of them 
were very interesting. Thomas de Far- 
nylaw, who was Chancellor of York in 
1378, left a Bible and Concordance to be 
placed in the north porch of St. Nicholas 
in Neweastle, there to be chained for 
common use, a proof that in the middle 
ages the use of the holy scriptures was 
not always discouraged by the great eccle- 
siastics. Copies of Piers Ploughman, 
the romance of the Brut, and a book called 
Maundevile, were mentioned; but the 
titles were generally those of books relat- 
ing to religion or the civil law. Mr. 
Hunter observed “the total absence of 
the classical authors and of the Fathers ;’’ 
and that scarcely any book is lost which 
appears to have been valued in those 

Gent. Mag, Vou. XXVI, 
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times. In the latter part of this paper it 
was noticed, that in 1619, Lancelot Tur- 
ner of Towthorpe, gentleman, woueenenee 
his ‘‘ song books’’ to Thomasine Newton, 
who, shortly after, became the wife of his 
nephew William Turner, and was the 
mother of Edith, the mother of the poet 
Pope. Mr. Hunter concluded with some 
particulars of the ancestors of John Hors- 
ley, author of the Britannia Romana ; they 
were herald painters at York, and formed 
large heraldic collections, now unfortu- 
nately lost sight of. 

2. On the endowment and history of 
the Holy Trinity or Christ church at 
York, a cell to the abbey of Marmoutier 
near Tours in France: by Thomas Staple- 
ton, esq. President of the Section ; who 
entered at great length, and with his ac- 
customed research, into the history of 
Ralph Paynell the founder, the lands be- 
longing to the priory, and the several re- 
cords which bear upon its history. 

3. Account of the progress of King 
Henry VIII. in Yorkshire: by the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. This visit, the 
only one made to Yorkshire by that mon- 
arch, took place in the year 1541 ; and, 
though no complete narrative of it is 
known to be extant, there are various 
scattered notices of it, which Mr. Hunter 
put together with his accustomed tact, 
so as to forma very interesting paper. 
The object of the king’s journey was a 
meeting with his royal nephew James V. 
which was to have taken place at York, 
but, after long delay, was not kept by the 
Scotish monarch. During the progress, 
the improper behaviour of Queen Katha- 
rine Howard is said to have occurred 
at Pontefract and elsewhere. At York 
itself nothing more remarkable transpired 
than a fresh injunction for the destruction 
of superstitious shrines. When at Hull, on 
his return, the king ordered the formation 
there of certain fortifications and a canal. 

In the evening a general meeting took 
place at the Festival Concert Room, when 
two papers were read :— 

1. On the Parliaments of York: by the 
Rev. C. H. Hartshorne. The first Par- 
liament recorded to have been held at 
York, was that of the 26th Edw. I. 1298. 
A war with Scotland was in progress; and 
the nobility of that country were sum- 
moned, with the intention of declaring 
such as would not come to be in a state 
of rebellion. At this parliament 224 re- 
presentatives of the Commons were pre- 
sent, only six peers, and no ecclesiastics. 
No records of its proceedings are pre- 
served, but the chronicles have recorded 
that the Magna Carta and Carta de Fo- 
restis received confirmations on this occa- 
sion, Several “a parliaments were 
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held at York during the reigns of Edward 
II..and III. particularly a memorable one 
in 1314, after the defeat at Bannockburn, 
In 1328, when the king and court were 
at York, more than nine hundred lives 
were lost in a fray between the English 
bowmen and the King’s stipendiaries, 
the Hainaulters. After the 9th Edw. III. 
parliaments ceased to be held at York ; for 
those summoned for the 16 Ric. IT. and 2 
Hen. IV. never sat, and that of the 10 
Edw. IV. was superseded. The last was 
the council summoned by Charles I. in 
1640, which met in the hall of the Deanery 
on the 24th September, and sat until the 
18th October, when, having deliberated 
on the articles of peace with Scotland, 
and upon a new loan, they adjourned to 
Westminster; where they were dissolved 
on the 28th of the same month ; and ina 
few weeks were succeeded by that parlia- 
ment which assumed the sovereign power. 

2. On ~ ceneee Ye arrested Na 
progress of isval Sculpture: by Mr. 
Richard Westmacott, ARA. As this 
paper consists chiefly of arguments, we 
can find room only for the results. “The 
introduction of sculpture in the early 
ages of Christianity was owing almost, if 
not entirely, to the same causes as its 
birth in the ancient world. At first it 
was used as a kind of record or repre- 
sentation of events and personages con- 
nected with sacred history. The forms 
were as rude as any found in the archaic 
ages of Greece.... It was the attempt 
to produce Greek results without Greek 
associations, that irrecoverably injured the 
character, and impeded the progress, of 
medieval sculpture; and my impression 
is, its effects still continue to be felt. 
Over and over again have efforts been 
made, by public patronage and individual 
encouragement and every stimulus (dut 
the right one), to restore or create a 
school of fine sculpture; but one hard 
and undeniable conclusion always forces 
itself upon us—that no art of a great cha- 
racter can be produced when the highest 
honour held out to the artist is to be 
thought a good and correct copyist of the 
ideas—and way of representing them—of 
the men of past ages.” 

Thursday, July 23. The three Sec- 
tions met this morning concurrently, and 
were each fully occupied. 

In the Historica four papers were 
read :— 

1. A true Memorial of the Life of Lady 
Anne Clifford, Countess dowager of Pem- 
broke, Dorset, and Montgomery, dictated 
by herself in her 63rd year of age. This 
was read by Edward Hailstone, esq. who 
has proposed to edit for the Camden So- 
ciety a larger memoir prepared by the 
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same remarkable person. The general 
features of her history are well-known ; 
but its minuter portions, and the anec- 
dotes it embraces of her contemporaries, 
are worthy of publication. 

2. Notes of Travelling, Roads, and 
Transport of Treasure in the north of 
England, in the reigns of Edward I. Bas 
ward II. and Edward III. by the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. The materials of 
this paper were derived from ancient rolls 
of accounts, and the author was enabled 
to describe the usual modes of travelling, 
and the daily stages made. , 

8. Documents selected from the muni- 
cipal archives of York relating to the 
insurrection of Lords Lincoln and Lovell, 
in the second year of King Henry VII. 
by Robert Davies,. esq. F.S.A. Town 
Clerk of York. These records chiefly re- 
late to the measures taken for the defence 
of the city in the event of its being assailed 
by the rebels, and the correspondence of 
the citizens with the Earl of Northumber- 
land regarding its proper defence, pre- 
senting an interesting picture of the mee 
diseval times in our ancient cities, and 
forming a valuable addition to the volume 
of a kindred character already published 
by Mr. Davies. 

4. The Battle of Towton, by the Rev. 
G. F. Townsend. There was nothing 
original in the historical portion of this 
paper; but Mr. Townsend described a 
personal visit to the battle-field. Hecon- 
versed with several villagers, and the 
pointed out the spot where (by tradition 
Lord Dacre fell. The spot is calle 
Towton Dale, or Tarting Dale; and a road 
runs between two stone quarries, which 
are said to be, with no ostensible impro~- 
bability, the scene of slaughter. The body 
of Lord Dacre was buried in the church at 
Saxton. His remains are covered with a 
plain stone, raised, by a low wall, about 
twenty inches from the ground. It is 
broken across the centre, and divided into 
two parts. It is eee by any pali- 
sade or railing. he inscription is in 
Latin,—in large old English letters, cut 
round the border of the flat stone. It is 
now nearly illegible, but enough remains 
to verify the tomb. 

In the ArcuirecturAL Section, a 
paper was read by Mr. Fowler Jones, on a 
Janus Cross,—part of which now exists in 
the parish church of Sherburn, in York- 
shire, and pene a careful cast was 
placed in the Hospitium for the inspection 
of members. The cross has. been parted 


into two portions. The half remaining in 
the church is placed against a wall so as 
almost to hide a piscina at the extreme 
east end of the south aisle ; the other half 
is placed in a niche over a door-way, in a 
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screen wall inclosing a court at Steeton 
Hall, in the township of South Milford, in 
the.same parish. The cross is said to have 
been dug up from amongst some rubbish 
or ruins near the south-east corner of the 
chureh-yard. The style of this relic ap- 
pears to be early perpendicular ; the sculp- 
ture is rude, and on the arms and head 
are medallions with the emblems of the 
crucifixion. 

The Rev, J. L. Petit then entered into 
an elaborate description of the architecture 
of Beverley Minster. 

The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne read a paper 
on Clifford’s Tower,—the name by which 
the keep of York Castle is now generally 
known. This noble tower is of magnesian 
limestone, in form of perfectly geometrical 
proportions, its ground-plan resembling 
the old English four-leaved rose, bearded 
(as the heralds term it) with its sheath- 
leaves. It contains some interesting re- 
mains of a highly-finished early-English 


Sir Charles Anderson, Bart. gave a notice 
of Stow Church, Lincolnshire,—which 
contains specimens, it is thought, of Saxon 
masonry. 

In the Section of Eanty AND Mep1- 
2VAL ANTIQUITIES, the following papers 
were read :— 

1. Notice of some supposed Egyptian 
Remains, hitherto undescribed, in Upper 
Nubia, by James Talbot, esq. 

2. On the Arts and Artists of England 
during the Middle Ages, by Sir Richard 
Westmacott, R.A. 

3. An Account of Silver Ornaments and 
Treasure, discovered at Cuerdale, near 
Preston, by Edward Hawkins, esq. F.S.A. 
The chief particulars of this great dis- 
covery are already known. The coins con- 
sisted principally of Anglo-Saxon pennies. 
It is supposed that the treasure was depo- 
sited about the year 910, and the orna- 
ments (which were exhibited in glass cases,) 
are considered such as were worn about 
the time of Alfred, or perhaps somewhat 
earlier. A very interesting discussion fol- 
lowed, in which Sir Roderick Impey 
Murehison, Mr. Guest, and other gentle- 
men, took part, Sir Roderick confirm. 
ing Mr. Hawkins’ assertion, that the 
chains and elaborately worked silver were 
of Oriental character, He said that in the 
kingdom of Permea, Chinese and Asiatic 
remains were also found; and he recom- 
mended a visit to the island of Goathland, 
where he sojourned last year, and which, 
he said, contains a great number of beau- 
tiful remains of architecture of the medi- 
seval age, well worth the careful attention 
of archeeologi 

Viscount Downe then exhibited an early 
English ring, said to have been given by 
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King Richard I. to an ancestor of the 
Dawnay family. (It was accompanied by 
the legendary record of a crest granted by 
the same monarch,—a man holding the 
ring, which of course rather invalidated, 
than confirmed, the tradition.) 

The Rev. E, Stillingfleet also exhibited 
a ring, found in a British barrow. 

E. Hawkins, esq. previously to reading 
the next paper, being a dissertation on the 
early coins minted at York, offered some 
prefatory observations, in which he said 
that Drake had endeavoured to shew that 
a mint was established in York during 
some part of the period in which the Ro- 
mans held dominion in this kingdom. 
That York was long a Roman station is 
most certain ; and it is not improbable that 
her importance, as the capital of a very 
extensive and fertile district, might have 
occasioned the establishment of a Roman 
mint in that city. But it was still a matter 
of doubt whether the Romans ever struck 
any money by authority in this country. 
The earliest coins which bear upon them 
the name of York are those of Athelstan, 
who commenced his reign in 925; but by 
a careful comparison of the names of 
moneyers, and peculiar small mint-marks, 
which appear upon coins that actually bear 
the name of the city, with other coins 
upon which the name does not appear, we 
learn that the mint at York has been more 
extensively in operation, and at an earlier 
period, than any evidence hitherto pro- 
duced has given sufficient ground to assert. 
The investigation had been conducted with 
great patience and perseverance by the 
Rey. E. J. Shepherd, who, by the com- 
bination of a vivid perception and sound 
judgment, had drawn from the coins them- 
selves evidences of the locality of their 
nativity, which would gratify ingenuity, 
and convince the understanding. Mr. 
Hawkins then proceeded to read— 

4. A Dissertation on the Early Coins 
— at York, by the Rev. E. J. Shep- 

erd. 

5. Notice of the Ancient Chapel of St. 
Bride, on the shore of the Bay, Towyn-y- 
Capel, on the west coast of Holyhead 
island, and the interments there discovered: 
by the Hon. W. O. Stanley, M.P. The 
walls and east window of this little build- 
ing were standing within memory ; and the 
green sward was to be seen extending fora 
considerable distance seaward of the tumu- 
lus. Of late years, however, from the 
gradual encroachment of the sea, aided by 
the removal of sand for manure, the mound, 
which was thirty feet in height, and 750 
feet in circumference at its base, has been 
half washed away; and in a few years it 
will probably cease to exist. It is formed 
entirely of sea-sand; and contains a great 
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number of graves,—arranged in four or 
five tiers, one above another, at intervals of 
about three or four feet. These graves 
ave generally formed with about twelve 
stones, rough from the quarry of the slaty 
schist of the district,—three stones com- 
posing either side of the grave, with three 
at the bottom, and three placed as the top, 
or covering. The bodies were laid in- 
variably with the feet converging towards 
the centre of the mound, the head being 
towards the outer side,—a circumstance 
of which no similar instance is known. 
The arms were extended by the side of the 
co! When first opened, these graves 
are found to contain a layer, about six 
inches in depth, of sand,—on which the 
bones rest; and over the remains there is 
also a layer of sand, about six inches deep, 
-~leaving a vacant space of about a foot 
between it and the stones which form the 
covering of the grave. No indication of 
clothing, no weapon, ornament, or any 
other object, has ever been found with 
these human remains. Towards the upper 
part of the tumulus, and under the remains 
of the chapel, there is a great mass of 
human bones ; and, occasionally, the per- 
fect skeletons of children have been found, 
without any stone, cist, or grave,—but in- 
termixed with the sand, and quite im- 
bedded in the walls of the chapel. The 
dimensions of this little building seem to 
have been about 30 or 35 feet by 22 feet 
6 inches. 

In the afternoon, a party, including the 
Marquess of Northampton, proceeded to. 
Skelton Church,—a well-known and beauti- 
ful example of an early-English church, 
without a tower, and with the nave and 
aisles under one roof. The same party in- 
spected, at the same time, the interesting 
little church at Overton,—and the still 
more curious church at Nun Monkton. 

At seven.o’clock, the public dinner took 
place at the De Grey Rooms. It was 
joined by the members of the West Riding 
Geological and Polytechnic Society, which 
had held a meeting in the morning. 

' The dinner was well attended. Lord 
Fitzwilliam, who presided, dwelt for some 
time on the increased taste for antiquity 
which animated modern municipal corpo- 
rations. Had the present corporation of 
York existed thirty years ago, we should 
have had no occasion to regret the destruc- 
tion of the fine old bridge over the Ouse, 
with its noble arch and its interesting little 
chapel. He saw many present, whose 
fathers had taken an active part in the re- 
moval of that bridge,—and who regretted, 
he knew, what he would call its unneces- 
sary destruction; for it would have been 
easy to have built a second bridge else- 
where, and to have retained the old one as 
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a monument of the taste and skill of medi- 
geval architects. 

Friday, July 24. An Excursion was 
made to the Roman city of Isurium, now 
Aldborough, to Fountains Abbey, and to 
the Minster at Ripon. Notwithstanding 
a very wet morning a party of about forty 
went off at eight o’clock in the morning. 
Before they arrived at Aldborough, the day 
cleared up ; and the party was met by An- 
drew Lawson, esq. M.P. and by Mr. Rhode 
Hawkins (son of Mr. Hawkins of the 
British Museum), a young, ardent, and, 
for his years, an able antiquary. Isurium 
is now the property of Mr. Lawson. Ex- 
cavations had been made in several places 
—fresh tesselated pavements laid bare— 
fragments of every kind collected—and a 
generous and elegant entertainment pre- 
pared for all who chose to partake of it. 
Isurium surveyed, ‘‘ The Devil’s Arrows,” 
near Boroughbridge, were next visited,— 
Mr. Lawson’s curiosities, (a very interest- 
ing collection of Roman remains and seve- 
ral curious MSS.) at Aldborough Hall 
inspected, —a Yorkshire luncheon de- 
voured,—and the horses put to for Fountains 
Abbey. At Fountains every opportunity 
of inspection was afforded by the permis- 
sion of Earl de Grey ; who has succeeded 
the late Mrs. Lawrence in the splendid 
estate of Studley Royal. Several arch- 
zologists who were present determined to 
solicit his Lordship to have two feet of the 
earth removed from the ground within the 
building. Should he consent to their re- 
quest, this noble abbey will be restored to 
something nearer its original proportions, 
and the curious pavements which exist 
under the green sward will be developed. 
The party halted on their way back at 
Ripon, where they found the Minster open 
for their inspection; and a very liberal 
repast at the Deanery. 

On Saturday, being a fine day, they 
were up and again out by eight—the 
time appointed for the coaches to leave 
for Gilling Castle and Rievaulx Abbey. 
They passed through Sutton-on-the-Forest 
and Stillington—the two curacies held by 
Sterne, where he lived when he wrote a 
part of his Tristram Shandy. From Stil- 
lington a party proceeded to inspect the 
abbeys of Rievaulx and Byland, visiting on 
their way Gilling Castle, where they also 
inspected the fine Elizabethan mansion of 
Mr. Fairfax, and Duncombe Park, the 
seat of Lord Feversham, built on the site 
of the ancient castle of Helmsley. 

The following papers were read at the 
Section of Eanty AND MEDI@VAL ANTI- 
QUITIES :-— 

1, Onacollection of miscellaneous Anti- 
quities of every period, found ia alluvial 
soil at Hoylake, near the mouth of the 
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River Dee: by the Rev. A. Hume. The 
place where the relics were found is known 
as the ‘‘Submarine Forest,’’ which lies 
between the lighthouse of Seasowe and the 
mouth of the Dee. From indications both 
on the land, and on the shore below high 
water mark, it is obvious that the present 
top of the black earth was at one time the 
actual surface of the land. On that surface 
the articles exhibited had been picked up 
Occasionally at low water during several 
years. An old man, who has resided in the 
village for thirty-six years, during the latter 
half of that time has collected these articles, 
which consist of rings, buckles, skewers, 
needles, brooches, amulets, a fish-hook, 
beads, tongues of bells, silver and copper 
coins, &c. &c. The paper contained many 
particulars relative to their structure and 
uses, and the author stated his opinion that 
some were of Roman manufacture. 

2. On the Roman Station of Catarac- 
tonium : by Sir Wm. Lawson, Bart. The 
author described the several features in the 
town of Catterick and its neighbourhood, 
which linger as memorials of the Roman 
settlement. In the course of his observa- 
tions he stated that he had been unable 
to ascertain the meaning of the word 
thrummy, applied to some fields in old 
deeds; and he therefore submitted it as an 
inquiry to the meeting. The Rev. Joseph 
Hunter remarked that the author had not 
made any observations on the name of the 
station itself. It was a question whether 
the word cataract was one of classical 
origin, but he had himself always indulged 
the idea that the name of Cataractonium 
conveyed an allusion to the character of 
the river Swale at that spot, which from 
its rocky channel was full of rapids, and 
what might be termed cataracts. 

3. On the Site of the Campodonum of 
Bede, by W. C. Copperthwaite, esq. The 
author’s observations were intended to 
prove that Campodanum was near Malton ; 
but this hypothesis was utterly scouted by 
the Rev. Joseph Hunter, who maintains 
that it was unquestionably at Doncaster, 
as shewn in his History of South York- 
shire, a work which it did not seem that 
Mr. Copperthwaite had consulted. 

4. On the Mazer Bowl of Archbishop 
Serope, by Robert Davies, esy. F.S.A. This 
bowl, which was placed before the com- 
pany, is now preserved in the vestry of 
York Minster. Mr. Davies had success- 
fully traced its history almost from the 
time of its manufacture. On a@ rim of 
silver which surrounds it are these inscrip- 
tions: Wichard acchebeschope Scrope 
grantes on to aif tho that drinkes of 
this cope rt, Dang to pardun, BWesehope 
Pws'm grantes in sanie forme afore- 
Salde ri, Dan’ to parbun, and between 


these inscriptions (and so on opposite 
sides of the margin) the names of art 
Gpbgun and Robart Strengail.. From 
a cartulary of the guild of Corpus Christi 
at York, preserved in the British Museum, 
it appears that this bowl was presented to 
that guild by Agnes, wife of Henry Wy- 
man, who was mayor of York in 1407 
and two following years, and daughter of 
John de Barden, mayor in 1378. The 
guild was established in 1408, during 
Wyman’s mayoralty, at which time Arch- 
bishop Scrope had been dead three years ; 
but Mr. Davies conjectured that the asso- 
ciation had subsisted in a less settled 
form some years before. After the dis- 
solution of the guild, the bowl came into 
the possession of the Cordwainers’ Com- 
pany, who placed another silver plate 
thereon, in the year 1622, and their.arms 
in 1669, and who retained it in the time of 
Drake. On the breaking up of that com- 
pany in 1808, it was given by Mr. Hornby, 
their last master, to the Dean and Chapter 
of York. Mr. Davies concluded >with 
remarking, that Earl Fitzwilliam, © the 
President of the Institute, through the 
families of Wentworth and Gascoigne, was 
the present representative of Agnes Wy- 
man, and that her arms, both Wyman and 
Barden, are included in the quarterings of 
that noble family. 

5. On the Sepulchral Brass of Brian 
Roucliffe, in Cowthorp Church (engraved 
in Waller’s Monumental Brasses) ; and on 
the Monument to Lord Wharton; in 
Helaugh Church, by the Rev. T. Jes- 
sop, D.D. 

G. Observations and notes on a dis- 
covery of some Bronze Vessels and early 
Sepulchral Remains near Masham, by 
Charles Tucker, esq. 

7. Observations on an ancient Pillar, 
found in taking down the old parish 
church of Leeds, by R. D. Chantrell, esq. 
This pillar was one of the sculptured 
obelisks, which were probably sepulchral : 
only parts of it were found, built up in the 
walls of the church. 

8. On Roman Baths, Coins, &c. by Sir 
William Worsley, Bart. 

At a general meeting in the evening two 
papers were read. 

The first was a Notice by Albert Way, 
esq. Hon. Secretary, of the alleged dis- 
covery of the tomb of Constantius Chilo. 
rus near the church of St. Helen in the 
Walls in York, and the ignited lamp found 
therein, as compared with a similar sepul. 
chral lamp found in the province of Cor. 
dova in Spain, as communicated to the 
{nstitute by Mr. Wetherell of Seville. The 
discovery at York is recorded by Camden, 
‘¢ that, at the suppression of the monas- 
teries, there was found a lamp burning’ in 
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the vault of that little chapel wherein Con- 
stantius was thought to be buried. Lazius 
(be adds) tells us that the ancients had an 
art of dissolving gold into a fat liquor, 
and of preparing it so that it would con- 
tinue burning in the sepulchres for many 
ages.’’ Attempts were made to explain 
this story philosophically by Dr. Plot and 
Bishop Wilkins ; but Dr. Drake, the his- 
torian of York, and Mr. Wellbeloved, its 
Roman historian, had rejected it altogether. 
The discovery at Baena, in Spain, was 
made in 1833, on the opening of a Roman 
family sepulchre by some ignorant labour- 
ers, who are stated > have broken me 
rpetual lamp in their violence, an 
oaen the liquid which fed the flame. 
Thus, unfortunately, no scientific investi- 
gation could be made; but in lieu of the 
naphtha fountain or jet of coal gas which 
had been suggested by some elder philoso- 
phers, Mr. Way submitted the following 
hypothesis: ‘‘ Some substance may have 
been compounded which, long closed up 
amidst the pestilent vapours of the tomb, 
may, at length, on the admission of some 
measure of purer air, have become ignited 
for a brief space of time, and as quickly 
have been extinguished, when, on being 
brought forth from the vault, an accele- 
rated combustion had been produced.”’ 
As introductory to the subject of the 
next paper, Professor Phillips, F.R.S. 
favoured the meeting with a sketch of the 
main features of the physical geography of 
Yorkshire, and their probable bearing on 
the sites of ancient roads and ancient set- 
tlements. ‘ Yorkshire,” he observed, 
«6 formerly a large part of the Brigantian 
dominion, and still, for many public 
purposes, alittle kingdom in itself, was 
defined by natural boundaries,—the sea 
on the east, high mountain barriers on 
the west, the Tees on the north, and the 
Don, for a great length, on the south. 
Across this great area from north to 
south, and extending in each direction 
beyond the county boundary, runs the 
, broad, and, on the whole, fertile 
and well-watered vale of York ; which, if 
the island were conceived to be sunk only 
120 feet (the height of the roof of the 
Minster,) would be again, as once it was, 
a sea channel, connected by the vale of 
Pickering, as well as by the Humber, with 
the sea. On the westis a vast double 
tract of lofty hills, the northern half of 
which rises, by successive stages west- 
ward, to 1,200, 1,800, 2,400, and even 
2,600 feet above the sea, and consists of 
a limestone basis, bearing summits of 
millstone grit, and yielding, in a few re- 
markable localities, abundance of lead to 
the Roman, as well as the later, masters 
of the country. From this region, also, 
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stone was brought for ‘ The Devil’s Ar- 
rows,’ by the Britons, and for sculpture 
and inscriptions by the Romans, This 
region is on of trees, except where the 
valleys enter the lower ground, towards 
the vale of York; and here many of the 
fine abbeys of Yorkshire found pictu- 
resque sites. The southern half of the 
western hilly region is a very undulated 
and well-watered tract of sandstone hills, 
with coal, rising to elevations of 1,800 
feet on the extreme western boundary, 
The valleys of this intricate and highly 
beautiful part of Yorkshire are, even yet, 
richly filled with glorious woods ; and some 
idea of its former wealth of forest and an- 
cient condition may be formed from views 
of Conisburgh Castle, Wharncliffe, and 
the valley of the Don. Through these 
western regions to the vale of York, the 
principal passes are the high pass of 
Stainmoor, which is followed by the Ro- 
man road from Carlisle to Cataractonium ; 
the hollows of Mallerstang and Garsdale ; 
and the great depression at the southern 
foot of Ingleborough. Smaller passes 
occur at the head branches of the Calder 
and the Don. In like manner the eastern 
range of hills is double. Its northern 
portion has, in a great degree, a barren 
surface of moorlands, intersected by deep 
narrow valleys ; of which many, woody in 
their lower parts, flow southwards, and 
enter the vale of Pickering through dry 
oolitic hills, bearing many camps, tumuli, 
and intrenchments. The southern por- 
tion of the eastern hills of Yorkshire is 
composed of chalk with (anciently) a dry 
green surface, which supported numerous 
flocks of sheep. From the elevated parts 
of these bare, open wolds, the eye roves 
unconfined over the broad vale of York: 
which was, in former times, very woody, 
except along the lower marshy parts of 
the rivers, over the vale of Pickering, 
which separates the wilds from the oolitic 
hills, and over the low tracts towards the 
sea now called Holderness, and formerly 
consisting of small portions of dry land, 
insulated amidst winding channels of 
water. These wolds are covered with tu- 
muli, entrenchments, and camps ; yielding 
British, Roman, and Saxon remains, and 
crossed by great Roman roads. Looking 
at the subject generally, it appears pro- 
bable that, in ancient times, the great po- 
pulation of the Britons must have been 
settled in and along the borders of the 
vales of York and Pickering; as the di- 
rection of the roads and the frequency of 
the ancient villages appear to indicate, 
The vale of York must have been the great 
line of internal trade: the north-western 
hills were occupied by miners; the wolds 
‘were tenanted by herdsmen; while the 
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chace might be followed in the woody 
valleys which intersect the south-western 
and north-eastern hills. With such a dis- 
tribution of surface, the great lines of 
communication must evidently be all re- 
lated to the cities and rivers of the great 
Vale of York ; to which the ancient roads 
converge from Carlisle and Lancaster, and 
from which they diverge to Lincoln, Don- 
caster and Manchester.” 

Charles Newton, esq. Hon. Secretary 
to the Institute, then proceeded to describe 
the Map of the British and Roman Anti- 
quities of Yorkshire, which had been pre- 
pared under the direction of the Central 
Committee. It had been constructed 

ly from various histories of places and 
districts in the county, and partly from 
original information, to collect which cir- 
culars had been widely issued. This evi- 
dence is of two kinds: that of permanent 
remains, such as camps, tumuli, architec- 
ture, inscribed stones—and accidental, 
such as coins, pottery, or personal orna- 
ments, which, though signs of the pre- 
sence of the Britons or Romans in a di- 
strict, do not prove their settlement there 
for any length of time. Mr. Newton 
commenced his memoir by enumerating 
the places in Yorkshire mentioned in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, Ptolemy, the 
‘¢ Notitia Imperii,’’ and the work of the 
anonymous chorographer of Ravenna. Of 
these places, most of those mentioned by 
Antoninus may be identified by one or 
more of the usual criteria by which a 
Roman station may be known. These 
criteria are—1. The evidence of a mo~ 
dern name, if, when compared with the 
ancient name of the station in question, it 
presents a true philological affinity ;— 
thus, in Ilkley we see the Olicana of Pto- 
lemy, Eburacum has become York, and 
Danum Doncaster: or, if the name re- 
cords or suggests former Roman occupa- 
tion, as Tadcaster, Aldborough ;—the 
epithet Ald being that given by the Saxons 
to sites recognized by them as Roman. 
2. The evidence of inscriptions found on 
the spot, containing either the name of 
the place—as the mile-stone at Leicester, 
with the word Ratz ; or some information 
proving a station there—as in the in- 
scription from Ravenshill, in the North 
Riding, published in Dr. Young’s ‘‘ Whit- 
by.’’? 3. The evidence of military works, 
architecture, or other remains proving 
permanent occupation. 4. The evidence 
of correspondence of distance with the 
distances given in the Itinerary of Anto- 
ninus. Thus, if on a line like-the great 
Roman road from London to Carlisle, Iter 
V. of the Ftinerary;—on which the di- 
stances between ascertained stations are 
found to tally with the measurement given 
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in that work,— it be admitted that Danum 
and Eburacum are respectively Doncaster 
and York, it follows that the intermediate 
station in the Iter, Legeolium, must be 
sought for on this road, at the distance 
from the two ascertained stations given by 
Antoninus. Following the still traceable 
line of the Iter, we come to Castleford, 
placed at the required distance, and pre- 
senting traces of a Roman settlement. 
Castleford has, therefore, been considered 
the site of Legeolium. Having enume- 
rated the ascertained stations in York- 
shire, Mr. Newton proceeded to notice 
the doubtful stations Derventia, Delgo- 
vicia, and Pretorium of the first Iter; 
and, after a summary of the arguments 
that have been advanced respecting this 
line, suggested that it was most probably 
the line of communication with the eastern 
coast by which the Romans landed their 
troops,—and that if, as Mr. Walker had 
supposed, Filey Bay was the ‘ well- 
havened bay’? mentioned by Ptolemy, and 
Flamborough Head his Ocellum Promon- 
torium, it was probable that Preetorium 
was situated on this part of the coast. 
Campodunum, another disputed station 
in the first Iter, was probably at Gret- 
land, where a recent discovery of Mr. 
Hunter tended to fix it. Mr. Newton 
then enumerated the principal Roman 
roads, and their general convergence — 
to the great main line from north to 
south, the Iter V. of Antoninus from 
London to Carlisle. 

He next took a brief survey of the ge- 
neral historical evidence afforded by the 
Roman remains discovered in Yorkshire. 
First, the inscribed monuments, such as 
altars. These, from the names of em- 
perors in the inscriptions, prove Roman 
occupation in Yorkshire from the time of 
Domitian to that of Volusian and Gallus, 
thus corroborating the testimony of an- 
cient writers. Of the dated monuments, 
the most curious is a pig of lead, in- 
scribed with the name of Domitian in his 
seventh Consulship, and found on Dacres 
Moor, in the centre of the county, close 
to an ancient lead mine. From the date 
of the inscription and the place of disco- 
very, we may infer a fact of some import- 
ance—that the Romans, immediately after 
the reduction of the Brigantes by Agri- 
cola, commenced working the lead mines 
in the conquered territory. 

Besides their chronological value, the 
Roman inscriptions found in Yorkshire 
furnish us with much curious informa- 
tion, relative to the legions, cohorts, and 
ale of cavalry, and the places where they 
were quartered. Combining this informa- 
tion with the notices of troops in the 
Notitia Imperii, we find that the stationg 
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in Yorkshire were garrisoned by the sixth 
and ninth legions, and by a variety of 
foreign cohorts, such as the Nervii and 
Lingones ; whose history has been parti- 
ally traced out by Horsley, but may be 
made much more complete by comparing 
the inscriptions found on the line of Ro- 
man wall, published in Hodgson’s North- 
wmberlarnd, and the ‘ Tabule honest 
missionis,’’ published by M. Arneth, of 
Vienna, which are copperplates contain- 
ing the names of such soldiers as had 
obtained an honourable dismissal from 
the Roman service. One of these was 
found in Yorkshire, near Sheffield,—and 
is published by Camden ; but incorrectly, 
as has been recently ascertained by com- 
paring it with the original plate (which 
was exhibited by Mr. W. Younge in the 
museum of the Institute). The in- 
scribed monuments further furnish us 
with some curious particulars relative to 
the mythology of Roman Britain. Thus, 
the Romans, coming to a_ picturesque 
stream in Yorkshire, the Wharfe, appear 
to have deified it under the name of Ver- 
beia; and in some instances, with that 
spirit of adaptation by which they were 
distinguished, they appear to have dedi- 
cated altars to the indigenous gods of the 
Britons. 

The uninscribed remains of Roman 
art found in Yorkshire afford rather 
negative than positive evidence of the 
social condition of that people. The ab- 
sence of architectural remains of any con- 
sequence, excepting at York and Ald- 
borough—the rarity of tesselated pave- 
ments—the debased and barbarous charac- 
ter of the sculpture and ormaments— 
would, @ priori, lead us to infer, what we 
know from history, that the Brigantes 
were not conquered till some time after 
the subjugation of the south of Britain ; 
and that their district, like the rest of the 
north of England, was held by the Ro- 
mans only by a great and well-distributed 
military force, and not colonized by 
peaceful settlers, like the southern part 
of the province. A large portion of the 
Roman remains discovered in Yorkshire 
consist of enamelled fibulz, and other or- 
naments of a late period; which we may 
suppose to have formed the trappings of 
the Roman cavalry soldier. Among the 
most remarkable of such antiquities are 
those found at Stanwick, presented by 
Lord Prudhoe to the British Museum; 
and some discovered in Swale Dale, now 
in the York Museum. The Brigantes, or 


British population of Yorkshire, have left 
us traces of their existence in many parts 
of the county; but these remains have 
not been collected and examined with suf 
ficient —* to enable us to ascertain 
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the social condition of the race before, 
and subsequently to, the Roman conquest. 
Pursuing, however, the method of inquiry 
which has been laid down for the anti- 
quities of Denmark, we may distinguish 
in Yorkshire, as in other parts of Celtic 
Europe, the antiquities of an age of stone, 
before the use of metals,—the antiquities 
of an age of bronze, when that metal was 
in general use,—and the antiquities of the 
subsequent period, when iron was substi- 
tuted for bronze, and which corresponds 
with the establishment of the Saxons in 
this country. In the antiquities of the 
age of bronze, we may discern the pro- 
gress of Roman influence, distinguishing 
the work of the aborigines from that of 
the Romanized Briton. 

On the west side of Yorkshire, the 
most remarkable Celtic remains are the 
barrows and earthworks on Rombald’s 
Moor and Baildon Hill;—described in 
the last volume of the “ Archzologia,’’ 
and the Druidical stones in the district of 
Halifax. 

Through the whole range of hilly 
country on the east side of Yorkshire—a 
district which seems the natural place of 
refuge for a pastoral people driven out of 
the plain by the Romans,—we find British 
tumuli. Among the most remarkable of 
these, are two near Scarborough—the 
contents of which have been examined 
and described by Dr. Travis and Mr. 
Williamson ;* and the Arras tumuli near 
Pocklington opened, many years ago, by 
Mr. Stillingfleet, —one of which contained 
the skeletons of two hogs, those of two 
horses, a chariot-wheel, a snaffle bit, and 
other portions of harness, apparently the 
work of the Romanized Britons. In the 
districts of these tumuli, and apparently 
in relation to them as the work of the 
same race, are vast entrenchments defend- 
ing the entrances of the valleys in the 
wolds by double and triple dykes; and 
rows of circular pits, considered to have 
been British villages,—described in Dr. 
Young’s “ History of Whitby.’’ 

Another vast line of entrenchments of 
a different character may be traced be- 
tween the Tees and the Swale, in the 
North Riding. The irregular design of 
this does not seem the result of military 
judgment,— or in any way to have relation 
to the physical features of the country ; 
and it may be doubted whether these en- 





* See the account of the tumulus at 
Gristhorpe, with a plate, in our present 
series, vol. II. p. 632. The antiquities 
discovered in it were contributed for ex- 
hibition in the museum of the Institute 
by Mr. William Williamson, surgeon, of 
Manchester, 
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trenchments were not for the protection 
of herdsmen and their flocks. It is much 
to be hoped that the whole of these curi- 
ous districts may be further examined— 
plans and sections of the dykes and em- 
bankments made—the tumuli excavated, 
and their contents classed according to 
races—and that the registration of such 
discoveries may no longer be left to the 
precarious observation of individuals, but 
insured by a system of organized corre- 
spondence throughout Great Britain. 
Monday, July 27. The General Meet- 
ing of the Institute was held, the Mar- 
quess of Northampton, Vice-President, in 
the chair. Mr. Way read a statement of 
the accounts ; which exhibited a balance, 
on the 18th of July last, of 3707. 10s. ; 
annual contributions of subscribing mem- 
bers, received during the present meeting, 
75l. ; contributions of residents in York 
and the county, in payment for tickets 
taken for the present meeting, 145/. ; 
contributions to the fund for defraying 
the local expenses, 74/. 10s.; donations 
for the general purposes of the Archeolo- 
gical Institute, 15/. Total, 6807. The 
Report of the Committee commenced by 
congratulating the meeting on the success 
which has attended the several modifica- 
tions of the original plan of the Institute 
adopted since the Winchester meeting, 
and particularly referred to the success of 
the monthly meetings in London. The 
Committee referred to their successful in- 
terposition to preserve from partial de- 
struction the walls of Conway Castle— 
the remains of Segontium,—the remark- 
able monument of Stonehenge, — the 
Caistor camp (Venta Icenorum), near Nor- 
wich, and various other architectural re- 
mains in this country. The encourage- 
ment which the Committee had received 
during the past year had been most satis- 
factory. Upwards of 150 annual sub- 
scribers had been enrolled, since the meet- 
ing at Winchester. In addition to these, 
a large number of persons residing in all 
parts of the country had been received as 
corresponding members; and there had 
been an accession of many eminent archee- 
ologists to the list of foreign honorary 
members. The Committee referred, with 
_ pleasure, to the circumstance that Lord 
Prudhoe had been pleased to present his 
collection of curiosities to the British 
Museum, on account of the interest which 
had been excited by the proceedings of 
the Institute at Winchester. They bore 
testimony to the care and intelligence with 
which the various ancient remains of the 
city of York had been preserved and 
made accessible to the public. They ad- 
verted especially to St. Mary’s Abbey, 
within the precincts of which they were 
Gent. Mac, Vou, XXVI, 
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now assembled ; and they took this occa- 
sion of expressing a hope that the exact 
locality may be recorded in which archi- 
tectural fragments may, from time to time, 
be discovered,—and especially that the 
remains of the chapter-house of St. Mary’s 
Abbey may be arranged, if possible, so as 
to recall the design of the original struc- 
ture. 

The Report having been adopted unani- 
mously, the meeting proceeded to fill the 
vacancies occasioned by the retirements 
in rotation of the Central Committee. The 
Marquess of Northampton was elected a 
Vice-President, andas membersoftheCom- 
mittee, William Henry Blaauw, esq. John 
Winter Jones, esq. John Gough Nichols, 
esq. F.S.A. James Talbot, esq. M.R.1LA. 
Charles Tucker, esq. F.S.A. and T. H. 
Wyatt, esq. F.I.B.A. The Rev. Joseph 
Hunter was also subsequently elected, 
on the resignation of Mr. King, Rouge- 
dragon. As Auditors were chosen the 
Rev. Philip Bliss, D.C,L. and C. Cockerell, 
esq. ; and as Trustees E. P. Shirley, esq. 
M.P. and Edward Hawkins, esq. F.R.S. 

Various resolutions of thanks were then 
unanimously passed : and it was 
that the next annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute is to be at Norwich,—the Lord Bishop 
of that diocese consenting to act as Presi- 
dent on the occasion. Invitations were 
read from Lincoln, Edinburgh, Rochester, 
and Wells ; and the Dean of Ely, in his 
own name and the name of the Chapter, 
invited the Institute to spend a day at 
Ely, on their Norwich visit. 





The ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
has also held its annual congress at Glou- 
cester, and we purpose to give a report of 
its proceedings in our next Number. 





THE NUNS AT STAMFORD. 

In the course of the formation of a new 
branch railway from Syston to Stamford, 
and thence to Peterborough, the excava- 
tors have dug through part of the site of 
what is called The Nuns at Stamford, or, 
more precisely, the nunnery of St. Michael 
at Little Wothorpe, in the parish of St. 
Martin’s, Stamford Baron, in the county 
of Northampton. They disturbed some 
ancient foundations, and among them bro- 
ken mullions of windows and other carved 
stones, five stone coffins, a quantity of 
human bones, coloured glass, &c. &c. 
On a coffin-lid adorned with an elegant 
cross flory is this inscription: ‘‘ Hic jacet 
domin’ Johannes Petrian capellan’ cui’ 
aie p’pitiet’ deus. Amen.” A small cru- 


cifix of jet, pierced with a hole to be 
strung and worn round the neck, was 
found on the 29th June, and is in the 
possession of Dr, — : 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovse or Lorps. 


July 20. The Earl of Powis moved th® 
sécond reading of the BANGor AND Sr. 
Asapu Diocese Bill, the object of which 
was to repeal an act for the union of those 
sees, and the subsequent endowment of a 
bishopric for Manchester.—The Bishop of 
London supported the motion in his 
speech, although he declined to vote upon 
it, as he had been one of the commis- 
sioners.—The Bishop of Oxford warmly 
supported the bill, and, comparing Eng- 
land with Roman Catholic countries, 
shewed how much more unfavourably 
eircumstanced her church was with regard 
to episcopal superintendence.—The Mar- 
ary of Lansdowne, Lord Stanley, and 

Grey opposed the bill on the ground 
that the plan of the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners must be taken as a comprehensive 
whole, and that it would be unwise to 
detach any portion from it. The question 
of whether a new order of Bishops with- 
out seats in the House of Lords should 
be created was touched by these noble 
lords, but they gave no decided expression 
of opinion. On a division, the numbers 
were—Contents, 38; non-contents, 28: 
majority for the second reading, 10. 

Aug. 13. The Bishop of Oxford moved 
that the Sucar Dumiss Bill be read a 
secotid time that day three months.—The 
Bishop of London seconded the amend- 
ment.—The Marquess of Lansdowne sup- 
ported the Bill—On a division there ap- 
peared—for the original question, 28 ; for 
the amendment, 10: majority, 18. The 
Bill was then read a second time. 


Hovse or Commons. 


July 20, The House having resolved 
itself into a Committee of Ways and Means, 
Lord John Russell proceeded to develope 
his scheme for the permanent settlement 
of the Sugar Duties. It was proposed 
that whereas foreign slave-grown Musco- 
vado sugar is now excluded by a duty of 
63s. per cwt., and foreign free-grown is 
admitted at a duty of 23s. 4d., they shall 
both be admitted till July 5, 1847, ata 
duty of 21s. For the four following years 
the duty is to be respectively 20s., 
18s., 6d., 178., 158. 6d. ; and after July 5, 
1851, the duty on all Muscovado sugar, 
whether slave, or foreign free, or British 
colonial, by the proposed scheme, will be 
14e., the present duty on the last. In 
order to compensate the planters for the 
Joss they will sustain, it is proposed to 


allow the West Indian Legislatures to re- 
peal the existing differential duty of five 
or seven per cent. in favour of British 
produce; and, in order to remedy the 
present deficiency of labour, to allow 
contracts for service made in any part 
of Africa where there is a British set- 
tlement to be binding for one year in 
the West Indian islands. Two t rea- 
sons were assigned by his lordship for the 
proposed alteration: the first, that we 
required a much larger supply of sugar 
than appeared attainable under existing 
circumstances; the second, that we re- 
quired a larger revenue than we at present 
were able to draw from this article, or ‘at 
least that we could not bear to diminish 
it. The difficulty was to combine both 
these objects. 

July 23. The Poor Removat Bill 
gave rise to some discussion. The objec- 
tions urged against the measure were its 
want of completeness, and its inefficiency 
without union settlements, to which Lord 
John Russell was opposed. On the other 
side it was contended that the establish- 
ment of the irremovability of paupers after 
a residence of five years would be a va- 
luable protection to the labouring classes, 
and that the law of settlement could be 
revised next session. Mr. Wodehouse 
moved the postponement of the bill for 
six months, and, on this question, the 
House divided, and the numbers were— 
for the amendment, 36; against it, 112: 
majority for proceeding with the bill, 76. 
The House then went into Committee, 
and, on the first clause, Captain Pechell 
moved an amendmént, to the effect that 
the residence which entitled to support 
should be purely of an industrial character. 
Sir George Grey and Sir James Graham 
were opposed to defining too closely, lest 
they should defeat the object of the mea- 
sure, and the amendment was withdrawn. 
Another amendment, moved by Sir J. 
Pakington, for reducing the term of re- 
sidence from five to three years, shared 
the same fate. The clauses were all 
agreed to without amendment. 

July 24. The House went into Com- 
mittee on the Sucar Duriss ; and on the 
first clause of the Bill, Lord G. Ben- 
tinck moved, as an amendment, that, fn- 
stead of the words ‘' 5th September next,” 
the words ‘ 5th of July, 1847,” be ins 
serteds; the object of the motion being to 
continue the present duties for another 
year, The House divided+For the 
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amendment, 38; inst it, 121. The 
bill then went through committee. 

July 27. The debate on the SuGar 
DutTiEs was resumed, when Lord G. Ben- 
tinck moved the following resolution— 
‘¢ That, in the present state of the sugar 
iio in the British East and West 
Indian possessions, the proposed reduction 
of duty upon foreign slave-grown sugar 
is alike unjust and impolitic, as tending 
tp check the advance of production by 

titish free labour, and to. give a great 
additional. stimulus to the slave trade.’’ 
—The Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
rep. expraptee a confident hope that the 
results of the change now proposed would 
not be,injurious to the West Indian in- 
terest, whilst he was certain that it would 
be productive of great benefit to the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, and the ship- 
owner, and, above all, the labouring po- 
pulation of Great Britain.—Sir R. Peel 
said he had come, though not without re- 
luctance, to the conclusion to support the 
resolutions in principle, and not to em- 
barrass the Government by any opposition 
to them in detail—The debate was ad- 
journed to the following day, when, on a 
division, the numbers were, for the re- 
solution 135 ; against it, 265 ; majority for 
ministers 130. 

July 29.—The CHariTaBLe Trusts 
Bill was. postponed by Mr. Hume on his 
receiving an assurance from Sir G. Grey 
that the Government would next year in- 
troduce a comprehensive measure on the 
subject, preserving the principle of ac- 
countability contained in Mr. Hume’s bill. 

The Art-Unions Bill was then dis- 
cussed on the motion for its recommit- 
ment. Mr. Goulburn, Sir R. Peel, and 
Sir R. H. Inglis opposed the bill on the 
grounds that it authorised a lottery ; that 
there was no reason why the principle 
should not be extended to other produc- 
tions besides pictures ; that, lotteries being 
restricted to works of art, the whole taste 
for gambling would run in that direction ; 
that the system of art-unions did not en- 
courage high art, but caused an increased 
demand for inferior productions; and ge- 
nerally that, the Legislature having re- 
solved to discourage lotteries, an excep- 
tion ought. not to be made in favour of 
one particular class of manufactures, 
when all others were excluded,—Mr. J/. 
Milnes, Mr. Wyse, Mr. Ewart, and Sir 
G. Grey supported the Bill on the grounds 

art-unions conferred a substantial 
benefit on a large number of persons en-« 
gaged: in the pursuit of avt; that they 
ee ge a Pre = s taste amongst the 
people by, distributing ravings; that, 
while the people of this saiehe were wil- 
ling te contribute 40,0002, a year for the 
encouragement of art, the Legislature 
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should not prevent it; and that the pre- 
sent bill, thite ‘legalizing art-unions, gave 
the Crown a control over them, which 
would prevent abuses. The House di- 
vided, and the numbers were—For the 
bill, 50; against it, 18: majority in fa- 
vour of the bill, 32. 

July 30. On the question that The 
Poor Removat Bill, which was read a 
third time, should pass, Mr. Bankes 
moved a clause giving the poor a right to 
be removed to their native parishes, if 
they should so elect. On this clause the 
House divided; and the numbers were— 
For the bill, 62; for the clause, 15; ma- 
jority against the clause, 47. Some other 
proposed amendments were negatived 
without a division; and Mr. Hume di- 
vided the House on the bill. The num- 
bers were—For the bill, 56 ; against it, 9. 

The Joint-Stock Banks (ScoTranp 
AND IRELAND) Bill then went into com- 
mittee. Mr. Forbes moved that the chair- 
man should leave the chair, when the 
committee divided, and the numbers were 
—For proceeding with the bill, 53 ; against 
it, 13. Clauses 1 to 5 were agreed to, and 
the chairman reported progress. 

August 6. Lord J. Russell moved the 
order of the day for the second reading of 
the Retigrous Opinions Bill, intended 
to repeal, 1. an ordinance preventing the 
Jews from holding land; 2. certain acts 
which required the attendance of persons 
at public worship according to the wor- 
ship of the Established Church, and whic! 
inflicted penalties upon them for non-at- 
tendance; and 3. the penalties against po- 
pish recusants, and more especiatiy against 
those who maintained the spiritual supre- 
macy of the pope in these realms, and 
who introduced papal bulls into this 
country, He thought that it was only 
common justice to repeal all these pen- 
alties, which in point of fact had become 
obsolete, by passing this bill, which had 
been sent down to them from the other 
house of parliament.—Mr. Estcourt 
moved that it be read a second time that 
day three months. The house divided, 
when there appeared—for the amendment, 
10; against it, 79. The bill was then 
read a second time. 

dug. 7. Dr. Bowring having given 
notice of a motion relative to FLoeeine 
IN THE Army (to which public attention. 
had been strongly dire by the verdict 
given at a recent inquest at Hounslow), 
Lord John Russell stated, that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Duke of Wellington, 
had determined that for the future no 
court-martial of any deseription should 
have power to order any greater punish. 
ment to be inflicted than fifty lashes, and 
that every care should be taken to aseer- 
tain that the offender should be in such a 
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state of health as to enable him to bear 
the punishment, or whether the state of 
the weather should be such as to render 
the punishment dangerous. At present, 
the infliction of the lash was much less 
frequent than formerly ; and it was hoped 
that some other mode of effective punish- 
ment would be found; and efforts would 
be made to so change the moral feeling of 
the army as, if possible, to render corporal 
punishment unnecessary. With this view, 
rewards for good conduct had been given, 
commissions had been bestowed on de- 
serving private soldiers, 500 libraries had 
been established, small gardens had been 
allotted for the employment and amuse- 
ment of the men, and savings banks on a 
large scale were about to be adopted.—Dr. 
Bowring persevered in moving a resolution 
for the abolition of flogging, which, on a 
division, was lost by a majority of 97 
against 37. 

Aug. 10. On the second reading of 
the Arms (IRELAND) Bill, some discus- 
sion ensued, which terminated in a divi- 
sion, the numbers being—for the Bill, 56, 
against it, 23 


Aug. 11. "The Lords’ Amendments to 


Foreign News. 


[ Sept. 


the Ant-Untons Bill wete agreed to, and 
the Bill passed. The Deopanps ABort- 
TION Bill, and the Death by AccrpEntT 
CompENSATION Bill, were read a third 
time and passed. 

Aug.14 On the motion for going into 
Committee of Supply, Mr. Hume moved 
that, with the view of lessening the temp- 
tations to drunkenness and immorality, 
and of promoting thereby the welfare of 
the working classes especially, and also of 
society generally, it is the duty of a Chris- 
tian Legislature to open the British Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery, and all simi- 
lar public places calculated to afford inno- 
cent and instructive recreation, for the 
reception of visitors on Sundays and holi- 
days, at such hours after morning service 
as gin-shops and public-houses are open. 
—Lord J. Russell thought that the public 
gardens should be opened on Sunday, as 
they were a great means of promoting 
health ; but he objected to opening the 
Museum on a Sunday. The motion was 
withdrawn.—In a Committee of Supply, 
132,0007. was granted for purchasing 
meal, potatoes, &c. for the distressed dis- 
tricts in Ireland. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


At seven o’clock in the evening of July 
29 (the last of the July fétes), when 
the King and royal family had en- 
tered the balcony of the Tuileries over- 
looking the garden, to hear the con- 
cert given in the open air, two pistol shots 
were fired at his Majesty, by a man in 
the crowd below. The King received no 
hurt, and the miscreant was instantly ar- 
rested. This is the seventh time Louis 
Philippe has escaped from assassination. 
The man stated his name to be Joseph 
Henri, aged 51, and an ironmonger. He 
declared that he was not actuated by any 
political motive, but was rendered despe- 
rate by private misfortune. 


ROME. 


On the 17th July, the new Pope, Piu’ 
IX., published an amnesty in favour o 
political offenders, from which a small! 
number of ecclesiastics, officers of the 
army, and public functionaries, are alone 
excluded. Two thousand persons charged 
with political offences have been thus set 
at liberty. The decree was posted in the 
streets of Rome at about seven o’clock in 
the evening, and in less than half an hour 
afterwards, the inhabitants left their 
houses and rushed to the Palace of the 
Quirinal, under the windows of which 
they set up deafening shouts of “ Long 
live our good Father!” Pius IX. ap- 
peared on the balcony and gaye his bene~ 


diction, and as the crowd increased he 
repeated this three times, the last time as 
late as ten o’clock, when nearly a thou- 
sand torches had been lighted up, as the 
night was dark. 

PORTUGAL. 

A change of ministry has taken place 
at Lisbon as expected. The new admi- 
nistration is composed as follows :—Duke 
de Palmella, President and Minister of 
the Kingdom; Viscount Sa da Bandeira, 
War; Count de Lavradio remains in the 
Foreign Affairs: Senor Aguiar, Justice ; 
Julio Gomes, Finance; Mousinho, Ma- 
rine. In the northern provinces of Minho 
and Tras-os-Montes, a fanatical priest, 
known as El Padre Casimiro, has suc- 
ceeded in getting together a numerous 
band of Spanish and Portuguese smug- 
glers, with which he is exciting a civil 
war. He announces himself to be the 
protector of the five wounds of our 
Saviour, and proclaims the right of Don 
Miguel to the throne. 

CHINA. 

All the questions have been peacefully 
terminated as to the completion of the 
stipulations of the treaty by which the 
last war was concluded. The Emperor 
has agreed to concede the right of ad- 
mission to Canton guaranteed to us by 
the treaty, but hitherto refused ; and there 
remains, therefore, no longer any ground 
upon which we can continue to keep poss 
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session of Chusan. This island will, 
therefore, be speedily evacuated, and the 
whole of the British forces concentrated 
at Hong Kong. To prevent any dispute 
hereafter as to the interpretation of the 
treaty, an additional convention had been 
concluded between Sir J. F. Davis and 
the Emperor. 


INDIA. 

On the afternoon of the 20th of May, 
a fearful storm passed over the station at 
Loodianah, and the violence of the wind 
was so tremendous, that in less than five 
minutes the whole of the barracks of Her 
Majesty’s 50th Foot, together with the 
hospital, were levelled to the ground, 
burying men, women, and children in the 
ruins. The return of killed is as follows : 
1 sergeant, 3 corporals, 1 drummer, 45 
privates, 14 women, 20 children,—total 84 ; 
wounded 135. 

The garrison of Kote Kangra, in the 
Punjab, after much vapouring, surren- 
dered at discretion, when the heavy guns 
were brought to bear upon it, on the 28th 
May. The occupation of this almost 
impregnable fort has produced a great 
effect in the north of India, for the Bri- 
tish troops are looked upon as invincible. 
Many of the petty Rajahs were anxious 
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to make peace, and to shew their willing- 
ness to obey the British by surrendering 
their heavy guns, &c. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Governor Grey has effectually subdued 
and brought to submission Heke and 
Kawiti, at the Bay of Islands. The two 
rebel chiefs threw themselves wholly on 
his mercy, resigning all their lands, and 
leaving a to him to dictate the 
terms on which peace and order are to 
be re-established at the northern part of 
the island. The chief Nene,: who had 
been received as a mediator in the matter, 
returns forthwith to the Bay of Islands, 
and the blockade is to be at once removed, 
the ports opened, and the customs re- 
established. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The Kaffirs have been defeated in an 
engagement at Fish River. The attack 
took place under Colonel Somerset, and 
the fighting lasted five hours. There was 
loss on both sides, but the Kaffirs have, 
without doubt, experienced a severe check , 
Sir Harry Darell was wounded-in the arm, 
and Captain Walpole in the thigh and 
neck. Several English regiments are 
proceeding to the Cape. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


July 25. The christening of the Infant 
Princess, third daughter of her Majesty 
and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
took place in the chapel, Buckingham 
Palace, when she received the names He- 
lena Augusta Victoria. The sponsors 
were the Duchess of Kent, proxy for the 
Duchess of Orleans, the Hereditary Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz, and the 
Duchess of Cambridge. The service was 
performed by the Primate, assisted by 
the Bishops of London and Norwich. 

July 27. The Royal Naval Club, Bond- 
street, with its contents, was sold by pub- 
lic auction in consequence of the dissolu- 
tion of the club. The premises were for- 
merly the banking-house of Messrs. 
Chambers, from whose trustees the Naval 
Club purchased the lease for 10,000/. ; 
and they are held on lease for a term of 40 
years from the City of London, at a 
ground-rent of 291. 1s. 10d., from 1813. 
The lease is held in perpetuity on pay- 
ment every 14 years of a fine of 145/. 9s. 
2d. The first offer for the lease was 
5000 guineas, and was eventually knocked 
down to Mr. John Leslie for 6,9007. In 
addition to the lease the pictures were 
also sold, but fetched very low prices in 
consequence of their large size. A full- 
length portrait of his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, by Morton, and for which 


the duke gave 16 sittings, sold for 155 
guineas ; a portrait of Nelson, and a full- 
length portrait of William IV., when 
Duke of Clarence, both by the same 
artist, sold for only 23 guineas. Two 
autograph letters of Nelson, one written 
before the loss of his right arm, and the 
other afterwards, in an oak frame, made 
out of aplank of Nelson’s ship Victory, were 
purchased by Captain Sweeny for 7/. 10s. 

July 30. The Bishop of London con- 
secrated the new church of the Holy 
Trinity, in the Bishop’s Road, Padding- 
ton, contiguous to the London terminus 
of the Great Western Railway. It is an 
elegant structure, from the design of Mr. 
Thomas Cundy, in the perpendicular 
architecture of the period of Henry VI. 
The foundation stone was laid in Nov. 
1844, and the church has been erected at 
an expense of 13,2217., exclusive of orna- 
mental work. Internally it is 113 feet 
in length; the height of the nave 56 feet, 
the height of the aisles 30 feet, and the 
height of the steeple 214 feet. Accommo- 
dation is provided in the pews for 1,600 
persons, together with 600 seats which 
are free and unappropriated. In ‘the 


chancel are three handsome stained glass 
windows, emblematical of the lives of ‘the 
apostles, and at the entrance to the church 
is an elegant font, presented by the Bishop 
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of London. The design of erecting this 
chur griginates in the Rev Joh Stiles 
M.A. of Brompton, who offered 40002. 
towards its building, with the proviso 
that it should not cost less than 10,0007. 
The contract for building the church was 
14,000/., but by reason of many extras, 
that. sum will be increased 40007, The 
Church Commissioners gave 10,000/., and 
the Bishop of London and the. trustees of 
the Paddington estate presented theground 
hoth for the site of the church and a par- 
sonage house attached to it, besides having 
engaged to. build the latter, to which also 
the Rev, John Miles contributed upwards 
of 500J. In addition to this and the 
40001. Mr. Miles has given the eastern 
stained window, which cost him 
500/.; and has also borne the expense of 
the decorations of the chancel, amounting 
to more than eighty guineas. The build- 
ing-fund committee, by subscription, put 
in the four stained-glass side windows 
already mentioned, which cost 5007, The 
site of the church was so low that upwards 
of 2000/. was sunk in raising the founda- 
tion. The rest of the money wanted to 
complete the building is to be raised on 
the credit of the rates. In consequence 
of the great generosity of the Rev. John 
Miles, ‘the first appointment to the in- 
cumbency was placed at his disposal, and 
he accordingly gave it to the Rev. Mr. 


Campbell. 
Aug. 1. <A violent storm occurred, 
during which an extraordinary shower of 


hail fell in the western and southern dis- 
triets of the metropolis. All conserva- 
tories and green-houses, and sky-lights to 
houses, were nearly destroyed, and com- 
mon windows generally suffered. Buck- 
ingham Palace was so materially injured, 
that the Board of Works has since ob- 
tained a grant of 40002. for the special 
repair of the damage. The barrel-drain 
in the Green Park burst, and completely 
flooded St. James’s Park. At Messrs, 
Cubitt’s factories near Vauxhall-bridge, 
from 12,000 to 14,000 squares of glass 
were broken. On the Surrey side of Lon- 
don the worst of the storm fell, and it 
completely devastated the suburban nur- 
sery-gardens, The Citizen steamer B 
was struck with lightning when off the 
Red House at Battersea. In the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens a lioness gave birth 
to a cub lion during the storm, the event 
having been evidently hastened by the 
mother’s alarm. In the valley of the old 
river Fleet great distress was occasioned to 
the poor inhabitants. The ditch overflow- 
ing, carried away the backs of three houses 
in Round-court. Many articles of furni- 
ture from the houses and brokers’ shops 
in this neighbourhood were engulfed in 
the stream, and so carried down inte the 
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Thames. The same violent storm, though 
unattended by such large hail, was also 
revalent throughout, the country, . At 
lisle it produced the, highest flood that 
has occurred since the year 1821. At 
Chacewater in Cornwall, a shoemaker 
was killed by the lightning. The spire 
of the new church of St. George’s at 
Leicester was struck, and injured to the 
extent of more than fifteen feet. 

The archbishop of Damascus. and 
metropolitan of the iarchate. . of 
Antioch (M. G. R. Jacob , Heliani).has 
visited this country, accompanied by. his 
interpreter (A. Copry), in the hope. of 
collecting some pecuniary aid from the 
charitable to repair the ruin and disasters 
which have befallen his flock, the Syrian 
Christians. The archbishop, in the celebra- 
tion of mass and the divine office, follows 
the Syriac language and rite. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


July 21. A retreat for decayed Book- 
sellers, in connection with the Booksellers’ 
Provident Institution, was opened by the 
subscribers ; a party of 200, including 
ladies, going from London by a special 
train for the purpose. 

The Retreat is situated at Abbot’s 
Langley, close to the King’s Langley sta- 
tion, on the Birmingham Railroad, and 
consists of a handsome Elizabethan struc- 
ture, comprising at present only accom- 
modation for seven inmates, but which is 
intended to be gradually extended to em- 
brace a larger number. The accommoda- 
tion for each inmate is a kitchen, sitting- 
room, and two upper chambers, with 
other conveniences, in a most compact 
arrangement, and each residence is com- 
pletely distinct and separated from the 
others. The site for the building ground 
was given gratuitously, together with a 
handsome donation besides, by J. Dick- 
inson, esq. paper manufacturer. Mr. W. 
H. Cooper attended to explain the arrange- 
ments ; and a blessing having been pro- 
nounced on the undertaking by the Rev, 
Mr, Gee, the Vicar of Abbot’s Langley, 
the company proceeded to a repast laid 
out in a spacious tent, at which Sir Edw. 
Bulwer Lytton presided. Contributions 
to the amount of 8007. were announced, 
which placed the undertaking out of debt, 


LANCASHIRE, 


July 30. This morning, at six a. m. 
H. R. H. Prince Albert left London by 
railway, for Liverpool, where. he arrived 
at half-past eleven o’clock, having per- 
formed the whole journey in five hours 
and a half. The object. of the Prince’s 
visit was to lay the first stone of ‘‘ The 
Sailors’ Home,’ and to open the new 
dock which hears hisname, Great prepa 
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rations were made for his reception. The 
corporation refitted and beautified the 
Town-hall. The great ball-room was fit- 
ted up as a banquetting-room ; and the 
three drawing-rooms, which by the open- 
ing’ of folding-doors could be thrown 
into’ one spacious saloon, were splendidly 
ré-farnished. At the Albert Dock suitable 
pteparations were also made. Seats were 
erected to accomodate 10,000 persons, 
who were admitted by ticket to view the 
éeremoniel. One of the large warehouse- 
rooms ‘was fitted up for a déjeuner, to 
Which’ 900 persons were invited. The 
private preparations were also on a grand 
scale’: Jarge scaffolds and raised seats 
within the windows were erected, either 
for the aécommodation of friends or for 
hire, ‘and flags and decorations met the 
eye in every direction. From the railivay 
station the Prince went to the Judges’ 
lodgings in St. Anne-street, which had 
been newly fitted up for the occasion. 
After remaining there almost an hour, he 
procéeded to the Town-hall, where the 
Town Council address and the freedom of 
the borough were presented to him by the 
whole body of the council. He then pro- 
ceeded to the docks, and went on board 
the Fairy, accompanied by Bramley 
Moore, esq. chairman of the dock com- 
mittee, Lord A. Fitzclarence, Lord Mor- 
peth, and the naval officers of the port. 
The Fairy quickly flew across the river to 
the Cheshire side, and steamed along that 
side for about three miles, up to the laza- 
rette ships, followed by a fleet of steamers 
of all sizes, to the number of forty. The 
sight was really magnificent. All the 
ships in the docks were decked out in 
gayest colours, and the river was crowded 
with boats filled with people. At half- 
past two the Fairy aitered the Albert dock, 
where were assembled ten thousand ladies 
and gentlenien ; and, in order to gratify the 
crowd, his Royal Highness sailed round 
the dock. At half-past three his Royal 
Highness entered the room, where a 
déjeuner for 1,000 persons was prepared. 
A grand banquet in the Town-hall took 
place in the evening, where the show of 
gold and silver plate was extremely splen- 
did. The Mayor presided: on his right 
sat Prince Albert. Lords Morpeth, San- 
don, Talbot, Abercorn, Ingestre, W. Pou- 
lett, and A. Fitzclarence were at the prin- 
cipal table. The dinner lasted two hours. 
In the evening there was a partial illumi- 
nation of the town, and _at a short distance 
out there was a display of fireworks. The 
next day was appointed for layi the 
foundation-stone of the Sailors Hone, 
The day was kept as a general holiday, 


and arrangements had béen tade for a 
procession of all the trades’ societies, fra- 


ternities, and associations of Liverpool, 


with their insignia, banners, and bands of 
music. This procession, amounting to 
between 7,000 and 8,000 men, proceeded 
down Norton-street, Seymour-street, Rus- 
sell-street, Clarence-street, Mount-plea- 
sant, Oxford-street, Abercrombie-square, 
West-side, Bedford-street South, Falk- 
ner-street, Catharine-street, Canning- 
street, Sandon-terrace, Rodney-street, 
Leece-street, Bold-street, Church-street, 
Lord-street, and South John-street, to the 
site of the new building, opposite the Pést- 
office. The trades were variously reeéived 
by their several friends ; but  nihant 
attraction after the Princé, was the sailors: 
whenever that rolling rollicking mass of 
dark blue was seen coming up, shouting. 

laughing, cheering, an infection seemed 
to be communicated to the ators 

and they cheered too, and the ladies waved 
their handkerchiefs, carried aaa 
away by the enthusiasm of the moment. 
The Prince was received in the most loyal 
manner throughout this long and some- 
what tedious process. It was long after 
3 o’clock before he arrived at the site of 
the building. After some preliminaries, 
Mr. Starkie, the Grand Master of the 
Freemasons, performed the usual ceremo- 
nial, and a glass vessel containing coins, 
a list of the donors, the Liverpool papers 
of the week, and other matters, were 
placed in the centre of the stone, and 
covered by a plate with the commemora- 
tive inscription. Mr. Aikin then pre- 
sented an address to his Royal Highness, 
with a magnificent trowel, the workman- 
ship of Mr. Dismore, of Liverpool. The 
Prince responded in a neat speech, con- 
cluding his labours by depositing the 
several articles in their places, previously 
to the lowering of the stone, and with the 
usualadjustment ofitwhenlowered. “Rule 
Britannia’’ was sung by a party of glee 
singers, the whole of the vast assemblage 
pe | in the chorus. Prayer was then 
offered up by the Rev. J. Brooks, thé 
senior Rector; and immediately after: 
wards his Royal Highness drove off to 
the station, which he left in a special 
train, and his Royal Highness arrived safe 
at Buckingham Palace at a quarter after 10. 


SURREY. 


July 22. The Richmond Railway was 
opened by a special train. The distance 
from the junction with the South-Western 
to its terminus at Richmond is six miles, 
adead levelthe entire distance, and, with the 
exception of a somewhat long viaduct at 
Wandsworth, the line presents no peculiar 
feature. Exclusive of the Nine-elms sta- 
tion, there are five others, viz., one at 
Wandsworth, one at Puthey, one ft 
Barnes, one at Mortlake, and one form- 
ing the terminus at Richmond. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazEeTTE PRoMOTIONS. 


_ May 21. Royal Pembrokeshire Militia, Wil- 
liam Henry Lewis, esq. to be Major. 

‘uly 4. Tower Hamlets Militia, Lethian 
Sheffield Dickson, esq. to be Major. 

July 9. Earl Granville to be Master of Her 

Majesty’s Buck Hounds. 

uly 20. Vice-Adm. Sir Charles Adam, 
K.C.B. to be one of the Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, vice Parker. 

July 21. Brevet-Capt. Joseph Edward 
Greaves Emsall, 13th Foot, to be Major in the 
army.——Wnm. Bunbury M‘Clintock, of Manor 
Highgate, co. Fermanagh, esq. Comm. R.N. 
in compliance with the will of his maternal 
uncle, omas Bunbury, of Lisnavagh and 
Moyle, co. Carlow, esq. to take the name of 
Bunbury after M‘Clintock, and bear the arms 
of Bunbury in the first quarter. 

July 24.. Edmund Earl of Morley, Henry- 
George-Francis Earl Ducie, and Henry-Man- 
ners Lord Waterpark to be Lords in Waiting 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty.—Thomas-Henry 
Lord Foley to be Captain of the Gentlemen at 
Arms.——Lucius-Bentinck Viscount Falkland 
to be Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard.—— 
Royal Westminster Militia, Capt. Robert 
Cannon, to be Major. 

July 28. Capt, Charles Graham, and Comm. 
George James Hay, R.N. to be Companions of 
the Bath. 

July 31. 26th Foot, brevet Major J. Paterson 
to be Major.—8s5th Foot, > . Taylor to be 
oe Foot, brevet Major F. H. Robe 
to be Major.—Unattached, brevet Lieut.-Col. 
S. R. Warren (Major unatt.) to be Lieut.-Col. 
—Brevet, — ¥ M. Mulkern, 68th Foot, to be 
Major.—Staff, Major T. O’Brien, 87th Foot, to 
be Deputy Adjutant General to the Forces in 
the Leeward and Windward Islands (with the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel in the Army); Major 
W. J. D’Urban, 26th Foot, to be Deputy Quar- 
termaster General to the Forces in the Lee- 
ward and Windward Islands (with the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel in the Army); Major H. J. 
French, 85th Foot, to be Deputy Quartermas- 
ter General to the Forces serving at Jamaica 
(with the rank of Lieut.-Colonel in the Army). 

Aug.1. Earl Granville sworn of the Privy 
Council.—The Earl of Leicester to be Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of Norfolk. 
—Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. Charles Beaumont 
Phipps, to be Equerry in Ordinary to her Ma- 
oD re Queen conferred the honour of 

nighthood upon John Jervis, esq. Attorney 
General; and upon Capt. Wm. Thos. Denison, 
R. Eng. Lieutenant-Governor of Van Diemen’s 


Aug. 8. Lord Robert Grosvenor, to be Trea- 
surer of her Majesty’s Household.—Sir Wat- 
kin Owen Pell, knt. Capt. R. N. to be one 
of the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital. 
—Samuel Nicholas Rooks, esq. to be Solicitor 
General for Tobago. 

Aug. 4. The Earl of Listowel and Lord 
Camoys to be Lords in Waiting in Ordinary 
to her Majesty.—Adm. Sir Edward Codring- 
ton, G.C.B. and G.C.M.G. to be one of the 


Grooms in Waiting in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
——Francis Morgan, gent. only son of John 
Morgan, of Portsea, esq. Comm. R.N. in 
memory of Francis Francis, of Portsmouth, 
esq. to _ the name of Francis only. 


Aug. 7. 4th Light Drag., brevet Col. J. Van- 
deleur, from the 10th Light Dragoons, to be 
Lieut.-Colonel, vice Lieut.-Col. W. Parlby, who 
exchanges,—Coldstream Guards, Lieut. and 

apt. J. Forbes to be Captain and Lieut.- 
Colonel.—6th Foot, Major J. Crofton to be 
Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. J. T. Griffiths to be 
Major.—19th Foot, Capt. H. Calley to be Maj. 
— Foot, brevet Major M. G. Nixon to be 

ajor. 
an . 10. Viscount Clifden to be Lord of 
the Bedchamber to H.R.H. Prince Albert. 

Aug. 14. 1st Foot Guards, Lieut. and Capt. 
the Hon. James Lindsay to be Captain and 
Lieut.-Colonel.—lst Foot, General the Right 
Hon. Sir James Kempt, G.C.B. to be Colonel. 
—2nd Foot, Major-Gen. Lord Saltoun, K.C.B. 
to be Colonel. — 55th Foot, Lieut.-General 
John Wardlaw to be Colonel. — Unattached, 
Capt. James St. John Munro, from 60th Foot, 
to be Major.—Brevet, Major John Grattan, 
18th Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel in the Army. 

Aug. 18. Marquis of Normanby to be Am- 
bassador Extraor a and Plenipotentiary to 
the King of the French; Viscount Ponsonby, 
G.C.13. to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the Emperor of Austria. 

_ Aug. 19. Knighted by letters-patent, Alfred 
Stephen, esq. Chief Justice of New South 
Wales. 

Aug. 25. 79th ‘Foot, Capt. J, 'Ferguson to 
be Major.— Unattached, brevet-Major T. C. 
Smith, from 27th Foot, to be Major. 


Private Secretaries,—R. J. Mackintosh, esq. 
(son of the late Sir James Mackintosh) to Lord 
Morpeth; Mr. Hobhouse to Sir J. C. Hob- 
house ; Thos. Poole Ward, esq. to the Rt. Hon. 
T. M. Gibson; W. Torrens M’Cullagh, esq. 
the author on Political Economy, to Ml . La- 
bouchere. 





NAVAL PRoMOTIONS. 


To be Captains, G. E. Patey, P. Justice, E. 
J. Carpenter, H. Broadhead, H. Smith, A. 
L. Montgomery, and Reginald Yorke. 

To be Commanders, W. Morris (b), H. G. 
Morris, J. H. Cockburn, F, T. B. Hankey, C, 
F. A. Shadwell, and George Williams. 

Appointments, Commanders G. E. Davis to 
the Bull-dog, E. S. Sotheby to the Racehorse 
J. T. Caldwell to the Agincourt, G. H. Wood 
to the Hound, L. S. Tindal (1841) to the Gre- 
~~ W. N. Fowell to the Cherokee steam- 
sloop. 

Capt. Houston Stewart, C.B. to be acting 
superintendent of Woolwich Dockyard. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament, 
Kilkenny Co.—Richard Smithwick, esq. 
St. Alban’s.—Berj. B. Cabbell, esq. 
St. Ive’s.—Lord W. Paulett. 
Dundatk.—D. O’Connell, jun. esq. 


EccLestastTical PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. J. F. Dimock, to be a minor Canon of 
Southwell. 


Rey. R. W. Ford, to be an hon. Canon of 
Gloucester. 


Rey, W. Acworth, Ashby Folyille V, Leic, 
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Rey. J. Amphlett, King’s Norton P. C. Wore. 

Rev. T. Atkinson, Great Ouseburn V. Yorks. 

Rev. W. S. Austin, All-hallows, Lombard st. 
R. London. 

Rev. W. Benn, Thirdandrews and Beaumont 
V. Cumberland. 

Rev. W. D. B. Bertles, Dronfield V. Derb. 

Rev. A. Burder, Ugley V. Essex. : 

Rey. C. H. Burton, St. Philip’s Church, P.C. 
Liverpool. 

Rey. W. J. Butler Wantage V. Berks. 

Rey. J. B. Collisson, St. Nicholas V. Coventry. 

Rey. C. F, Cook, Berdon P.C. Essex. 

Rey. J. A. Coombe, Alburgh R. Norfolk. 

Rey. J. C. Cox, Cheddington R. Dorset. 

Rey. T. Dand, Bletchington R. Oxf. 

Rey, W. H. Drake, New District of Hales- 
town P.C, Cornwall. 

Rev. E. Durnford, Monxton R. Hants. 

Rev. T. M. Fallow, St. Andrew, Marylebone 
P.C. London. 

Rev. J. H. Gale, Milton-Lilborne V. Wilts. 

Rey. J. Gladstone, Stoke-upon-Terne R. Salop. 

Rey. F. Green, Ellingham V. Hants. 

Rey. T. G. Hall, St. Helen’s Bishopgate P.C. 
London. 

Rey. T. G. Hatchard, Havant R. Hants, 

Rey. 8S. F. Homfray, Barney V. Norfolk. 

Rev. R. E. Hughes, Shennington R. Glouc. 

Rey. T. James, Netherthong P.C. Yorks. 

Rey. J. B. J ebb, St. Thomas’s, Brampton P.C. 


Derby. 

Rer. B. Killock, Edmondthorpe R. Leic. 

Rey. W. B. Killpack, New District of St. James 
P.C. Devon. 

Rev. J. Lambert, Seaham V. Durham. 

Rev. J. Leeson, Fishlake V. York. 

Rey. J. Lomas, Holy Trinity, Walton Breck, 
P.C. near Liverpool. ; 

Rey. J. IT. Ludlow, Compton Greenfield R. 


louc. 
Rev. C. Mackenzie, St. Benet’s, Gracechurch 
St., with St. Leonard, East-cheap, R.R. Lon- 


on. 

Rey. W. Mann, Billingborough V. Linc, 

Rey. J. B. Marriott, Iken R. Suffolk. 

Rey. C. H. Maturin, Ringwood V. Hants. 

Rey. T. Mayhew, Metfield donative, Suffolk. 

Rey. W. Middleton, New Church at Bembridge 
P.C. Hants. 

Rev. E. Thompson, All Saints’? Church, St, 
John’s Wood P.C. Middlesex. 

Rev. J. Overton, Rougham V. Norfolk. 

Rev. R. W. Packer, Witcham V. Isle of Ely. 

Rev. R. Parkinson, St. Bees P.C. Cumberland. 

Hon. and Rev. E. Pellew, St. James’s Church 
P.C. Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffolk. 

Rey. W. Ponsford, Drewsteignton R. Devon. 

Rev. G. F. Pooley, Bruisyard P.C. Suffolk. 

Rev. R. Proctor, Kenninghall V. Norfolk. 

Rev. F. Procter, Witton Y. Norfolk. 

Rey. E. R. Prother, Farnham and Chettle R.R. 
Dorset. ' 

Rey. G. R. Prynn, New District of Par P.C. 
Cornwall. 

Rey. N. J. Raven, Thornham with Holme- 
next-the-Sea V. Norfolk. 

= J. Scholefield, Billesdon V. Leicester- 
shire. 

Rev. N. Simons, Bramfield V. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Thackeray, Coltishall with Horstead 
R. Norfolk. 

Rev. F. Tipping, Church of St. Peter’s, Elworth, 
P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. W. Villers, Broomsgrove V, Worc. 





Civit PrREeFERMENTS. 


_J. J. Murphy, esq. Q.C. to be a Master in 
Chancery in Lreland. 

Rev. J. Fairham, M.A. to be Head Master 
of the Keighley Grammar School, 

Gent, Mac, Vor, XXV, 


Rev. A. J. Macleane, B.A. to be Principal of 
Brighton College. 

Rey. J. Robertson, M.A. to be Head Master 
of a: College, Bristol. 

Rey. C. Saxton, to be Head Master of New- 
port Grammar School, Salop. 





BIRTHS. 


June 19. In Jamaica, the wife of Licut.- 
Col, Sir John Campbell, Bart. a son.——21. At 
Ramsbury Manor, the wife of D. Hale Webb, 
esq. of Stratton Audley, Oxon, a dau.——29. 
At Bragborough House, Northamptonsh. the 
wife of Henry Arnold, esq. a son. 

July 9. At Tatton House, Somerset, the 
Hon. Mrs. Methuen, a dau.——11. At Eb- 
worth Park, Glouc. the wife of Fred. Thomas 
Jessop, esq. Doory Hall, a dau.——At Cariton- 
we the Countess of Caledon, a son.——At 

righton, the wife of Jacob Montefiore, esq. a 
son.——12. At Ostend, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Fulton, K.H. a son.—13. At Exeter, the wife 
of the Rev. Philip Carlyon, a son.——14. In 
a the lady of Lieut.-Col. the 
Hon. E. B. Wilbraham, a dau.—-15. At Ri 
ley, Mrs. Sidney Gurney, a son.——16. In Til- 
bury-st. Lady Caroline Towneley, a dau.—— 
In York-st. St. James’s, the Hon. Mrs. H. 8 
Law, a dau. —— 18. At Longford Castle, the 

Yiscountess Folkestone, ason——19. At Mus- 
well-hill, Mrs. Edw. L. Morgan, a dau.——20. 
At Islington, the wife of the Rev. J.G. Heisch, 
a dau.— In Eaton-pl. the wife of Capt. Ben- 
son, 17th Lancers, a son and heir. —— At 
Western Park, Hamilton, N.B. the wife of 
Douglas Hamilton, esq. a son.——26. At High- 
gate, the wife of Harry Chester, esy. a dau. 
——At Whitgift Hall, Goole, the wife of Capt. 
Sir James Clarke Ross, R.N. a dau.——27. In 
Cambridge-terr. Hyde Park, Mrs. George V. 
Bankes, a son.——At Somerset Court, the wife 
of the Rev. G. B. Northcote, a dau. —~ 28, At 
Standish House, Gloucestersh. the wife of B. 
Holme Wiggin, esq.a dau.——29. At the Vine 
Lodge, Seven Oaks, Mrs. Win. Brook Northey, 
a dau.—In Belgrave-sq. Lady Louisa Caven- 
dish, a dau.——30. At Kensington, the wife of 
'T. C. Campbell, esq.ason.——31. At Brighton, 
the wife of John Ralph Ormsby Gore, esq. a 
dau.——At Laverstock House, Mrs. J. Dale 
Hewson, a dau, 

Lately. The wife of James Powis, esq. M.P. 
a dau.——In Bruton-st. the wife of Sir Har- 
vey Bruce, Bart. a son. —— At Bath, Lady 
Algernon St. Maur, a son.——At Cardiff, the 
wife of Major Franklyn, 37th Regt. a dau. —— 
At Yeovilton erg Somerset, the wife of 
the Rev. Reginald Pole, a dau.——At Staun- 
ton Park, Herefordsh. the wife of J. K. King, 
esq. a dau. 

Aug.1. At Upper Eccleston-st. Lady Char- 
lotte Watson Taylor, a dau.—~—In Chesham- 
place, the wife of D. Watts Russell, esq. M.P. 
a dau.——2. At be ee the wife of the 
Rey. T. Tyrwhitt, Prebendary of Sarum, ason. 
~—— At the Cedars, Putney, the wife of the 
Rev. Morgan Cowie, ae of Putney Col- 
lege, a son.—_—3. At Swineshead Abbey, Linc. 
Mrs. Herbert Ingram, a dau.——5. At Chel- 
tenham, the wife of John Stratford er 

e, 





esq. a son.——7. At Sandgate, the wife of 
Daniel Tyssen, esq. a dau.——At Cosgrov 
Lady Maria Ponsonby, a son.——8. At Rut- 
land Gate, the Countess of Bective, a dau. 
—¥9. At Hunsdon, Herts, the wife of Edmond 


Calvert, esq. of a dau. —— 10. At Rushden 
Hall, Northamptonshire, the residence of her 
mother, Mrs. Admiral Hancock, the wife of 
Macdonald Bourchier, esq. Lieut. R.N. of Her 
Majesty’s ship Queen, of a dau.—-17. At Upton. 

rove, the residence of her brother, Samuel 

jurney, jun, esq. a a of Ernest Bunsen, 








i 
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esq. son of his Excellency the Prussian Minis- 
ter, a son. ———18. In Belgrave-square, the 
Hon. Mrs. Sanderson, a dau, 





MARRIAGES. + 


June 14. At Plaquemine, Louisiana Edward 
Scratchley, esq., M.D., second son of Dr. 
Scratchley, of Paris, to Irma, dau. of C. 
Lubauve, esq. 

21. At Brompton, Lord George William 
Loftus, second son of the late Marquis of Ely, 
and brother to the present Marquis, to Martha, 
eldest dau. of the late Mr. J. Fuller, Norwich. 

22. At St. John’s, Newfoundland, Lieut. R. 
W. Brettingham, esq. to Harriot-Frances- 
Josephine, youngest dau. of the late William 
Sheppard, esq. of Clifton, Bristol. 

23. At Tiverton, Francis Robert Strad- 
ling, esq. of Glastonbury, to Elizabeth-Biun- 
dell, second dau. of J. S. Howe, esq. of the 
Lodge, Tiverton. 

24. At Edinburgh, C. Garstin, esq. of the 
Bengal Civil Service, to Agnes-Helen, only 
dau. of William Mackenzie, of Culho, M.D. of 
the Hon. East India Com.’s Service, Madras 
Estab.——At Jerviston House, Lanarksh. N.B. 
William C. Dunn, esq. Lieut. the 80th Reg. 
son of Richard Dunn, esq. of Wakefield, 
Yorksh. to Eliza-Englehead - Anna- Ramsay 
Drysdale, fourth dau. of the late Major James 
Drysdale, E.1.Co.’s Ser.——At Brixton, Joseph 
Cockfield Dimsdale, esq. of Cornhill, to Ca- 
therine, dau. of Thomas Stephenson, esq. of 
Clapham.——At Lower Brixham, the Kev. 
John Roughton Hogg, second son of the late 
Rev. Jas. Hogg, Vicar of Geddington, North- 
amptonsh. to Anna-Maria-Maxwell, only dau. 
of the Rev. Henry Francis Lyte, of Berryhead, 
near Brixham, and granddau. of the late Rev. 
Wm. Maxwell, D.D. of Falkland, co. Monaghan. 
——At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Charles Dow- 
son, esq. of Great Yarmouth, to Adelaide-An- 
toinette, youngest dau. of the late Lieut. 
Edward d’Alton de Montmorency, R.N.— 
At St. Mary’s, Islington, the Rev. J. E. Brad- 
Jord, Vicar of St. Mary-le-Wigford, Lincoln, to 
Miss Wye, of Pentonville. 

25. At Chariton King’s, Peter Carthew, 
esq. of Kensington, to Ellen-Martha, dau. of 
the Rev. Dr. Wilkinson, of Lenamore, Long- 
ford.—_—At St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, Percival 
Leigh, esq. of Bedford-st. Bedford-sq. to 
Letitia, dau. of Richard Morison, esq. of Dat- 
chet, Bucks.——At St. Michael’s, Cornhill, A. 
Bellamy Savory, esq. to Ann-Bristow, fourth 
dau. of Samuel Thomas, of Cornhil!.——At 


Boxted, Suffolk, Sir Richard Gethin, bart. of’ 


Percy Mount, co. Sligo, to Frances-Weller, 
youngest dau. of George Weller Poiey, esq. of 
Boxted Hall. 

26. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Andrew 
Lighton, esq. of Wilton-pl. to Mary, second 
dau. of Thomas Fred. Hope, esq. 

27._ At Stonehouse, Henry David Erskine, 
esq. Lieut. R. Mar. third son of the Hon. 
Henry David Erskine, to Eliza, third dau. of 
John Ingle, — 

29. At Brighton, James Rickett, esq. of 
Cotterstock, near Oundle, Northamptonsh. to 
Sarah-Ann, only child of John Richardson, 
esq. of King’s Cliffe, in the same county. 

At Huntingfield, the Rev. John Gooch, 
M.A., Second Master of tbe Grammar School, 
Wolverhampton, to Louisa-Anne-Catherine, 
eldest dau. of the late Horace Button, esq. of 
Jamaica. 

30. At Newcastle -under -Lyme, Spencer 
Thomas Garrett, esq. Cliff Bank Lodge, Stoke- 
on-Trent, eldest son of Thomas Garrett, Herne 
Hill, to Catherine, youngest dau. of George 
Wood, esq. Newcastie.——At St. John’s, Pad- 
dington, Henchman Buckersield, esq. 





youngest son of the late Rev. Bartholomew 
Buckerfield, M.A. Rector of St. Peter’s, Marl- 
borough, to Elizabeth-Letitia, eldest dau. of 
the late John Wingfield, D.D. Prebendary of 
Worcester. —— At St. James’s, Paddington, 
John Morris Colston, esq. formerly of Her 
Majesty’s 70th Reg. to Isabel, only child of the 
late Rev. George Preston, Rector of Lexden, 
Essex, and relict of Edward Nolan, esq.—— 
At Scarborough, the Rev. R. H. Dover, B.A. 
incumbent of Wilsden, Yorksh. youngest son 
of Capt. Dover, of Ormathwaite House, near 
Keswick, to Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of the 
late Francis Johnson, esq. Belfast. ——-—At 
Stokenham, the Rev. Thomas Brooking Corn- 
ish, Fellow of Oriel Coll. to Anne, fourth dau. 
of the late John Newman, esq. of Exeter.—— 
At Littleham, the Rev. Thomas Partridge 
Nunn, M.A. eldest son of Hardy Nuna, esq. 
of Nether Hall, Essex, to Julia-Emma, young- 
est dau. of the late Butler Claxton, esq.——At 
Hornsea, the Rev. J. J. Douglas, to Henrietta- 
Maria, eldest dau. of S. B. Denton, esq. M.D. 
of that place. ’ 

July. At Cheshunt, Ferdinand A, Echalaz, 
esq. of Clapton, Middlesex, to Harriet-Emily, 
dau. of the late Ezekiel Harman, esq. of Theo- 
bald’s, Herts. At Camberwell, Charles 
Wyatt Oxford, esq. of Lifford, King’s Norton, 
Worcestersh. to Lilly Walshman, only dau. of 
B. Blake, M.D. of the Grove, Camberwell.—— 
At St. Pancras, John Hodge, esq. of Great St. 
Helen’s, to Maria, relict of Capt. Dickinson, 
86th Reg. and dau. of the late John Gray, esq. 
Treasurer of Honduras.——At Bideford, Wm. 
Nevile Thomas, esq. eldest son of Gen. Thomas, 
of Brockhill, Devon, to Frances-Bent, youngest 
dau. of the late William Smith, esq. M.D.—— 
At Leckhampton, Capt. Young, eldest son of 
the late Vice-Adm. Young, of Barton End, 
Gloucestersh. and nephew of the Hon. Gen. 
Gardiner, to Anne-Eliza, youngest dau. of 
Francis Longworth, esq.°of Cotswold, and 
Crayan, Westmeath.——-—At Llandygwydd, 
Charles Augustus Parkinson, esq. Capt. 37th 
Reg. to Sophia, youngest dau. of the late J. W. 
Buck, esq. of Denholme, Yorkshire. 

2. At Coggeshall, the Rev. Thomas John 
Griffenhoofe, to Henrietta-Sophia, fifth dau. 
of Henry Skingley, esq. late of Coggeshall, 
Essex.—-—At Market Deeping, Lincolnsh. 
Francis James, son of James Bellingham, esq. 
of Windmill-hill, Sussex, to Susannah-Rebecca, 
third dau. of William Holland, esq.——H. J.C, 
Blake, esq. of Brighton, eldest son of the Rev. 
H. J. C. Blake, Birdham Rectory, to Cecilia, 
second dau. of H. H. Moore, esq. surgeon, 
London.——aAt Kilmore, John Edward Vernon, 
esq. of Bingfield, to Miss Harriet Leslie, 
youngest dau. of the Bishop of Kilmore, 
Eiphin, and Ardagh. 

At Wolborough, John Shelton, esq. to 
Christina-Frances-Hockin, second dau. of the 
late Commander Mapleton, R.N.——At St. 
John’s, Westminster, Fletcher pig nie rg 
esq. of Cockermouth, to Euretta-Elizabeth, 
only dau. of the late William W. Bennett, of 
Church-road, Brixton.——At Putney, Allen 
Chandler, of Gray’s-inn, barrister-at-law, to 
Maria, youngest dau. of the late Stratford 
Robinson, esq. of Jermyn-st. St. James’s.—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. George Wood 
Webber, esq. of Hexworthy House, Cornwall, 
to Harriett-Georgiana, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. J. Lewis, of Long Ashton, Somerset. 

6. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Thomas 
George Allen, esq. to Charlotte H. M. Raven, 
dau. of the late N. Raven, esq. formerly of 
17th Lancers. sae 

7. At Winchester, Mr. Edward Williams 
Faithfull, solicitor, to Mary-Anne, dau. of the 
late Major-Gen. Henry Faithfull, of the East 
India Com. Service. —— At Rickmansworth, 
Lieut,-Col, Charles Bagot, of the Grenadier 
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Guards, eldest son of the late Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Bagot, G.C.B., to Sophy-Louisa, eldest 
dau. of Rear-Adm. the Hon. Josceline Percy, 
C.B.——At Sutton St. Ann’s, Notts. Henry 
Nelson Champney, esq. solicitor, York, to 
Lucy, second dau. of the Rev. Thomas Barton, 
Rector of Sutton St. Ann’s.——At Wigan, Lan- 
cash. the Rev. William Coom)s, Incumbent of 
St. Catherine’s, to Georgina, dau. of the late 
Robert Murray Fraser, esq. of the Sands, 
_—— Cheshire. 

. At Iver, Bucks, Capt. Robert Lainbert 
Baynes, C.B. Royal Navy, to Frances, dau. of 
the Right Hon. Lord Denman.——At Penn, 
Bucks, the Rev. William Woodis Harvey, M.A. 
Rector of Truro, to Miss Frances Fox, of Penn 
Cottage, near Beaconsfield.—~ At Oxford, the 
Rev. George Rawlinson, M.A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of Exeter College, and third son of the 
late A. T. Rawlinson, esq. of Chadlington, 
Oxon, to Louisa- Wildman, second dau. of Sir 
Robert Alexander Chermside, K.C.H. &c., 
M.D., Physician to her Britannic Majesty’s 
embassy at Paris.——At Parkham, the Rev. 
Walter Meddon Bruton, only son of Charles 
Bruton, esq. of South Yeo, and Curate of 
Woolfardisworthy, to Mary, dau. of the late 
Capt. Kelly, of New Abbey, [reland, and niece 
of the late Mr. Hucks, of Foxdown. 

9. At Westbury-upon-Trym, the Rev. Robert 
Inchbald, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to Caroline, second dau. of William 
Munro, esq. of Druids-Stoke, Gloucester. 
——At St. Pancras, the Rev. R. 8. C. Cherm- 
side, B.A., Assistant Curate of St. Peter’s, 
Leeds, eldest son of Sir Robert Alexander 
Chermside, K.C.H. &c. M.D., Physician to 
Her Majesty’s ery | at Paris, to Emily, 
eldest dau.; and, at the same time, Henry 
Fraser Walter, esq. of Exeter Coll. Oxford, to 
Isabelle-Catherine, youngest dau. of John 
Dawson, esq. of Regent-sq.——At St. George- 
the-Martyr, Joseph Hornby, eldest son of 
Joseph Bassendale, esq. of Woodside, Whet- 
stone, to Elizabeth-Mary, only dau. of William 
Brockedon, esq. F.R.C. of Queen-sq.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. William Har- 
vey Herring, Rector of Fordham, Essex, to 
Frances-Louisa, fourth dau. of Major Brock, 
of St. Mary’s, Colchester.——At St. James’s, 
Westminster, Chandos Wren Hoskyns, esq. of 
Wroxhall, Warwicksh. second son of Sir Hun- 
et y Hoskyns, bart., of Harewood, Here- 
ordsh. to Anna-Jane, youngest dau. of Charles 
Milner Ricketts, esq.——At St. Marylebone, 
Dr. Withecombe, of the Bengal Medical Staff, 
to Helen, only surviving dau. of Col. M. C, 
Paul, Bengal army.—— At Paddington, Charles 
John Dimond, esq. of Henrietta-st. Cavendish- 
sq. to Jane-Augusta, fourth dau. of G. W. 
Brande, esq. of Oxford-sq.——At Rendcomb, 
Glouc. the Rev. Joseph Pitt, Rector of Rend- 
comb, to Mary-Barbara, second dau. of the 
Rey. Clement Strong.——At Whitburn, near 
Sunderland, the Venerable George Bland, 
Archdeacon of Lindisfarne, and Vicar of 
Eglingham, Northumberland, to Frances- 
Sybel, eldest dau. of the Rev. John Coltinsen, 
Rector of Boldon.——At Bath, Charles Boucher 
Landon Maud, second son of the Rev. J. Pri- 
matt Maud, to Rosalie-Charlotte, only child of 
William Elton, esq. 

ll. At Cheltenham, Thomas Selby Little, 
esq. surgeon, to Charlotte-Amelia-Mary, only 
surviving dau. of the late Joseph Yates, esq. 
barrister-at -law.——At Lismore, Major G. &. 
Montegambert, 62d Regt. to Jane - Vaughan- 
Cotton, third dau. of the Archdeacon of Cashel. 
——At St. Pancras, William Coe, esq. of Upper 
Clapton, Middlesex, and Coleman-street-build- 
ings, London, to Catherine-Jane, eldest dau. of 
St. John Chiverton Charlton, esq. of Apley 
Castle, Shropsh. 


14. At Titchfield, Hants, the Rev. Walter 
Maude Cosser, M.A. to Sophia-Augusta-Le- 
roux, only dau. of Major Thomas Wilson.—— 
At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Henry Richard 
Woodhouse, esq. Fellow of Caius Coll. Cam- 
bridge, to Rosanna-Louisa, youngest dau.of the 
late Spencer Mackay, esq. of Upper Harley-st. 
—-— At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, James Grace, 
esq. of Wardrobes, Bucks, to Emma, secon 
dau. of the late Alexander Brodie, D.D. for- 
merly Vicar of Eastbourne, Sussex.——At 
Leyton, Henry Wentworth Acland, » M.De 
third son of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bt. M.P. 
of Killerton, Devon, to Sarah, eldest dau. of 
William Cotton, esq. of Walwood House, 
Essex.——At Ospringe, Kent, Edward Jar- 
man, esq. of Brenley House, Kent, to Lucy- 
Sarah, widow of Rev. T. Manners-Sutton, Sub- 
Dean of Lincoln, and only child of the late 
Rev. H.S. Mortimer, Vicar of Throwley, Kent. 
——Capt. Mason, K.N. to Isabella-Susann 
third dau. of the late Edward Frere, esq. 0! 
Bitton, Gloucestersh.——At Scalby, near - 
borough, Yorksh. the Key. Joseph Woolley, 
M.A. Fellow of St. John’s coll, Cambridge, to 
Ann, second dau. of the late R. Hicks, esq. 
of Afton House, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 
——At St. Mark’s, Kennington, Alexander 
Boyd, esq. Southville, Wandsworth-road, only 
son of the late Capt. Alexander Boyd, 2Ist 
Regt. to Anne, second dau. of the late John 
Cameron, esq. Fort-William, Inverness-sh, 
——At St. John’s, Holloway, Charles Scott, 
esq. of Hadley Priory, Middlesex, to Emily, 
youngest dau. of Dr. Winstone, Charterhouse- 
sq.——At Alverstoke, Capt. Frederick Warden, 
R.N. to Ellen, youngest dau. of the late Vice- 
Adin. Garrett, of Anglesey.——At St. James’s, 
Muswell Hill, the Rev. Henry J. Rhodes, B.A. 
second Master of the Grammar School, Abing- 
don, and Curate of Hinton, Berksh. to Emily, 
youngest dau. of Richard Marshall, esq. of 
Muswell Hill, Hornsey.——At Devizes, the 
Rev. W. M. Mayow, Vicar of Market Laving- 
ton, [to Caroline, second dau, of the Rey. A. 
Smith, of Old Park, Devizes. 

15. At Gosforth, the Rev. A. Auriol Barker, 
Incumbent of Baslow, Derbyshire, to Agnes, 
eldest dau. of Charles Parker, esq. of Park- 
nook, Cumberland.——At Tormoham, Devon, 
the Rev. William Hunter, B.D. Fellow of St. 
John’s Coll. Oxford, to Sarah-Barbara, eldest 
dau. of the late Charles Cornish, esq. of Gat- 
combe House, Devon.——At Sheerness, Chas. 
Penrose Bellamy, esq. R.N. to ir dau. of 
the late Henry Currey Cape, esq. of Lreby, and 
relict of Joseph Bouch, esq. of Liverpool.—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John Forbes Cal- 
land, esq. of Hertford-st. May-fair, eldest sur- 
viving son of the late Charles Calland, esq. of 
Upper Forest, Glamorgansh. to Harriet-Ann, 
eldest dau. of the late Philip Thomas Gardner, 
esq. of Conington Hall, Cambridge. —— At 
West Kirby, Chesh. the Rev. Charles James 
Cummings, B.A. Curate of Cheadle, eldest son 
of James Cummings, esq. of Carr Hill, Kirk- 
ham, Lancash. to Mary-King, second dau. of 
John Robin, esq. of Grove Hill, West Kirby. 

16. At Bath, Lieut. Lipscomb, R.N. to Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Dansey Dansey, esq. 
of Brincep-court, Herefordsh.——At Egham, 
the Rey. Francis Gartside Tipping, son of the 
the late Thomas Tipping, esq. of Davenport 
Hall, Chester, to Marion, third dau. of Joseph 
Dobinson, of Egham Lodge, Surrey. —— At 
Ponnybrook, the Rev. Henry Smith, Vicar of 
Chidham, of Densworth-cottage, Sussex, to 
Mary-Ann-Sergison, eldest dau. of Richard 
Palmer, esq. of Everton, Live! 1. 

18. AtSt. Pancras, John Reid, esq. R.N. 
Assistant Surgeon of Her Majesty’s Dockyard, 
Devonport, to Mary-Ann-Elizabeth, youngest 
dau, of the late Capt, Geo, Chas, Stoyin, R.N. 
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Tue Eart or KInkenny. 

July 16. At Ballyconra, Kilkenny, 
aged 75, the Right Hon. Edmund Butler, 
Earl of Kilkenny, and 12th Viscount 
Mountgarret, co. Wexford, and Baron of 
Kells (1550). 

His Lordship was born Jan. 6, 1771, 
the eldest son of Edmund eleventh Vis- 
count Mountgarret, by Lady Henrietta 
Butler, second daughter of Somerset- 
Hamilton first Earl of Carrick. He suc- 
ceeded to the title of Viscount on his 
father’s death, July 16, 1793; and on the 
20th of December in the same year was 
advanced to the dignity of an Earl. 

He had laboured for many years under 
mental indisposition; but the illness of 
which he died was of short duration. 

His Lordship married June 8, 1793, 
Mildred, eldest daughter of the Most Rev. 
Robert Fowler, D.D. Lord Archbishop of 
Dublin; but by that lady, who died Dec. 
30, 1830, he had no issue. 

The ancient Viscountcy of Mountgarret 
has devolved on his nephew Henry-Ed- 
mund, son of the late Hon. Henry Butler, 
who died in 1842. The present Viscount 
was born in 1816, and married in 1844 
Frances Penelope, only child of Thomas 
Rawson, esq. of Niddhall, Yorkshire, and 
has a son and heir born in Jan. 1845. 





Lorp WILt1AM RussE LL, G.C.B. 

July 16. At Genoa, aged 56, Major- 
General Lord George William Russell, 
Aide-de-camp to the Queen, a Brigadier- 
General in the army of Portugal, G.C.B. 
and Knight of the order of Leopold of 
Belgium; brother to the Duke of Bed- 
ford and Lord John Russell. 

Lord William Russell (as he was usually 
styled since the death of his uncle Lord 
William Russell, who was murdered by 
his valet Courvoisier in 1840) was the 
second son of John sixth Duke of Bed- 
ford, K.G. by his first wife the Hon. 
Georgiana Elizabeth Byng, second daugh- 
ter of George 4th Viscount Torrington. 
He was born in Harley-street, London, 
on the 8th of May, 1790. He was ga- 
zetted as Cornet in the Ist Dragoons on 
the 5th Feb. 1806, just three months 
before he had completed his 16th year ; 
and was in a few months afterwards raised 
to the rank of a Lieutenant. He conse- 
quently entered upon the duties of active 
life some years earlier than the usual age 
at which youths go to college ; but he 
possessed a competent knowledge of mo- 
dern languages, and he derived from ma- 
ture that which is far more valuable than 


any information which preceptors can 
communicate,—a substantial fund of com- 
mon sense. This quality a large inter- 
course with camps and courts did not fail 
materially to extend andstrengthen. When 
he had reached the age of eighteen he was 
intrusted with the command of a troop in 
the 23d Dragoons. He served on the 
staff at the siege of Copenhagen in 1807, 
as Aide-de-camp to Sir G. Ludlow, and 
embarked with the 23d Dragoons for Lis- 
bon in 1809, where he landed with that 
regiment, and accompanied them to the 
battle of Talavera, on which occasion he 
was wounded. At Cadizin 1810, and at 
the battle of Barrosa, he was Aide-de- 
camp to Lord Lynedoch. In Feb. 1813 
he ceased to be a cavalry officer, being 
appointed to a majority in 102d Foot, and 
he served subsequently as Aide-de-camp 
to the Duke of Wellington on several 
occasions ; amongst others, at the battle 
of Vittoria, June 21, 1813. He was also 
present at the storming of San Sebastian, 
and at the battles of Orthes and Toulouse, 
for the latter of which he received a 
medal. After this closing triumph in the 
Peninsula, he accompanied the British 
army into France. He became a Lieut.- 
Colonel by brevet on April 12, 1814. The 
war being ended, he, of course, returned 
with the rest of the army, and continued 
in command of his regiment at its various 
quarters in England and Ireland, as well 
as at Corfu. 

He continued this somewhat listless sort 
of life until his political friends got into 
power in the year 1830. Whatever might 
have been thought amidst the select circle 
of his intimate acquaintance, the world at 
large had no reason to suppose that he 
possessed any talents to fit him for diplo- 
matic life ; but Lord John Russell was 
then Paymaster of the Forces, and the 
influence of the house of Bedford quite in 
the ascendant; Lord W. Russell, there- 
fore, attached himself, with every pros- 
pect of success, to one of our most im- 
portant foreign embassies, that of Sir 
Robert Adair, who represented England 
in the Netherlands during that struggle 
between Holland and Belgium which 
ended in placing King Leopold upon the 
throne of the latter country. Th re was 
not only much negotiation, but some fight- 
ing upon that occasion; and the military 
experience of Lord William Russell proved 
a valuable adjunct to the skill in negotia- 
tion for which Sir Robert Adair had been 


justly celebrated. 


In the following year Lord William 
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Russell was sent on a special mission to 
Lisbon, the object of which was to assist 
in arranging the differences which pre- 
vailed among the members of the house of 
Braganza, and to endeavour to restore 
that public tranquillity, the enjoyment of 
which is unfortunately often interrupted 
in Portugal; this mission was not termi- 
nated until the month of Marcb, 1834; 
he then spent about six months in Eng- 
land. In the month of September follow- 
ing his return from Portugal he received 
the appointment of Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at Wurtemberg, which he held till 
Nov. 1835, when he succeeded Lord Minto 
as British Ambassador at Berlin; and at 
that court he represented the British 
Government, until, on the accession of 
Sir Robert Peel to power in Sept. 1841, 
he resigned, and was succeeded in that 
important office by Lord Burghersh, now 
Earl of Westmorland. He attained the 
brevet rank of Colonel in 1830, and the 
rank of Major-General in 1841. He re- 
ceived the civil Grand Cross of the order 
of the Bath in 1838 for his diplomatic 
services, and in 1841 the order of Leopold 
of Belgium (1st class). 

As he had never shewn, or at least 
never cultivated, the talents which secure 
Parliamentary distinction, he did not, on 
resigning his embassy, seek to obtain a 
seat in the House of Commons ; so that, 
since the close of the last Melbourne 
ministry, he was not called upon to par- 
ticipate in public affairs. For some time 
past he hadbeen very seriously indisposed, 
and he had gone to Genoa, where he 
died, for the benefit of his health. 

Lord William Russell married, June 
21, 1817, Elizabeth-Anne, only child of 
the late Hon. John Theophilus Rawdon, 
brother to the first Marquess of Hastings ; 
and by that lady, who survives him, he 
had issue a daughter, Blanche, who died 
an infant in 1818, and three sons, who 
are still living, namely, Francis Charles 
Hastings Russell, esq. an officer in the 
Scots Fusilier Guards, who married in 
1844 Lady Elizabeth Sackville West, 
eldest daughter of the Earl of Delawarr ; 
Arthur-John-Edward ; and Odo-Leopold- 
William. 

The body of Lord William Russell ar- 
rived in England on Saturday the 23d 
July, and was immediately taken to Che- 
nies, the burial-place of the Bedford 
family in Buckinghamshire, where it was 
consigned to the tomb on Wednesday the 
27th, in the presence of the Duke of 
Bedford, the Marquess of Tavistock, Lord 
John Russell, Lord Edward Russell, and 
Earl Delawarr. 


Sir Ausrey DE VERE, Bart. 

July 5. At Curraghchase, co. Limerick, 
aged 58, Sir Aubrey de Vere, the second 
Bart. of Curragh, co. Tipperary (1784). 

He was born Aug. 20, 1788, the son 
and heir of Sir Vere Hunt the first Ba- 
ronet; by the Hon. Eleanor Pery, only 
daughter of the Right Hon. William-Ce- 
cil. Lord Glentworth, Lord Bishop of 
Limerick. He succeeded to the baronetcy 
on the death of his father, Aug. 11, 1818. 
He subsequently took the surname of 
De Vere imstead of Hunt, in commemo- 
ration of his descent from the old Earls of 
Oxford, his ancestor Vere Hunt, esq. an 
officer in Cromwell’s army, who first 
settled in Ireland, having been the grand- 
son of Henry Hunt, esq. of Gosfield in 
Essex, by Jane, daughter of Aubrey de 
Vere, second son of John the fifteenth 
Earl and K.G., who died in 1539. 

Sir Aubrey de Vere attained some 
reputation as a poet, being the author of 
The Waldenses, or, The Fall of Rora, a 
Lyrical Tale, with other poems. Oxford, 
1842, 8vo. 

A Song of Faith, Devout Exercises, 
and Sonnets. London, 1842. 8vo. 

The Search after Proserpine, Reflec- 
tions of Greece, and other poems. Oxford, 
1843. 8vo. (Reviewed in our vol. xxi. 
p. 505.) 

Sir Aubrey de Vere married, May 12, 
1807, Mary, eldest daughter of Stephen 
Edward Rice, esq. of Mount Trenchard, 
co. Limerick, and sister to the present 
Lord Monteagle. By this lady he had 
issue five sons and three daughters. The 
former were, 1. Sir Vere-Edmond, who 
has succeeded to the title; 2. Stephen- 
Edward; 3. Aubrey-Thomas; 4. Edward- 
Cecil; and 5. Francis-Horatio. The 
eldest daughter, Elinor-Jane-Alicia-Lucy, 
was married Feb. 14, 1835, to Robert 
O’Brien, esq. fourth son of Sir Edward 
O’Brien, of Dromoland, Bart. The other 
daughters, Mary-Theodosia-Cecil and Ca- 
tharine-Louisa, are both deceased. 

The present Baronet was born in 1808, 
and married in 1838 his cousin Mary- 
Lucy, daughter of Rowland Standish, esq. 
of Scaleby Castle, Cumberland, by Lady 
Lucy Pery, daughter of the late Earl of 
Limerick. 

Sin Arncuispatp CAMPBELL, Barr, 

July 23. At Garscube, co. Dumbarton, 
aged 77, Sir Archibald Campbell, the 
second Bart. of Suecoth, in that county 
(1808), and formerly a judge under the 
title of Lord Succoth. 

He was born Aug. 1, 1769, the son and 


‘heir of Sir flay Campbell, the first Ba- 


ronet, who was Lord President of the 
Court of Session, and bore the same title 
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of Lord Succoth, by Susan-Mary, daugh- 
ter of Archibald Murray, of Cringletie, esq. 

In 1809 he was appointed a lord of 
session, when he assumed the title of Lord 
Succoth, and subsequently he was made 
a lord of justiciary. 

He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his father, March 28, 1823, and 
in the following year he resigned his ap- 
pointments on a pension. 

Sir Archibald married in Aug. 1795, 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of James Bal- 
four, esq. of Balbirnie, Fifeshire, by whom 
he had issue five sons and four daughters : 
1. Archibald, deceased; 2. John Campbell, 

- who married in 1824, Jane, daughter 
of Francis Sitwell, esq. of Barmoor Castle, 
co. Berwick, and is since deceased, leaying 
issue Archibald-Ilay, born in 1825, who 
has succeeded his grandfather in the ba- 
ronetcy ; 3. George; 4. Susan; 5. the 
Right Hon. Elizabeth Countess of Leven 
and Melville, married in 1824 to David 
the present Earl, and has issue a nume- 
rous family ; 6. James ; 7. Mary; 8. Ca- 
tharine-Amelia ; and 9. Andrew-Ramsay. 





Joun Ciaupius Beresrorp, Esq. 

July 20. At his house in Glenmoyle, 
near Londonderry, in his 80th year, John 
Claudius Beresford, esq. formerly M.P. 
for Dublin and for co. Waterford. 

He was the third son of the Right Hon. 
John Beresford, second son of Marcus 
first Earl of Tyrone, and brother to the 
first Marquess of Waterford, by his first 
wife Anne Constantia Ligondes, a grand- 
daughter of the Count de Ligondes, a 
French general taken prisoner at Blen- 
heim. 

‘* The name of Mr. Beresford is identi- 
fied with the mercantile, political, munici- 
pal, and social history of Ireland. He 
was senior partner in one of the greatest 
banking houses ever established in this 
country; he represented the metropolis 
at, and for many years previous to, the 
Union; and was one of the first members 
after that event selected for the Imperial 
Parliament. He was an alderman, and 
served the office of Lord Mayor for the 
city of Dublin with princely hospitality ; 
and in his habits and intercourse with his 
fellows he was joyous, frank, and enter- 
taining. A man with a kinder heart or 
more benevolent disposition, a truer- 
hearted friend, or more generous or cha- 
ritable individual never existed. At the 
period of the Union, and when the Beres- 
ford family were omnipotent in this 
country, and the source from whence 
power, and patronage, and promotion 
flowed, he was the only man of his name, 
—resisting all influence and rejecting 
every entreaty—who stood forward the 


firm and the consistent opponent of thé 
measure, and the Irish House of Com- 
mons did not contain a more decided anti- 
Unionist. In the terrible times of ’96, a 
Commandant of the Menchants’ Corps of 
Yeomanry, a severe and a distressing duty 
was committed to its Captain. The exi- 
gency of the times, and the very nature of 
the functions to be administered, required 
aman firm of heart, resolute of purpose, 
quick in conception, and rapid in execu. 
tion. The very occupancy of such cir- 
cumstances, and at sucha crisis, of course 
brought upon him the malignant vitupe- 
ration of the rebellious and disloyal, 
whose schemes it was his duty to detect 
and defeat. Long and many a year ago, 
Mr. Beresford, in the true spirit of a 
Christian, forgave his enemies, persecu- 
tors, and slanderers—departing this life at 
peace with all the world.”—(Dublin Eve- 
ning Mail.) 

‘* He has for many years lived in com- 
parative retirement, and in the unosten- 
tatious practice of all the individual and 
social virtues which can either add dignity 
to the human character or confer benefit 
upon the community at large. During a 
lengthened period Mr. Beresford dis- 
charged the duties of agent to the Hon. 
the Irish Society, and in this capacity he 
won for himself the good opinion of all 
classes by the urbanity of his disposition, 
and by the uniform benevolence and almost 
patriarchal kindness by which his inter- 
course with the tenantry was habitually 
characterised.’’—(Derry Sentinel.) 

On the death of his father in 1806 Mr. 
Beresford was elected for the county of 
Waterford, and again at the general elec- 
tion in the same year and in 1807. 

He married, March 3, 1795, Elizabeth, 
only daughter of Archibald Menzies, of 
Culdare, co. Peebles, esq. but had no 
issue. 





Tuomas Goon, Esa. 

July 16. At the seat of his son-in-law 
Sir Robert Gore Booth, Bart. Lissadell, 
co. Sligo, Thomas Goold, esq. one of the 
Masters of the Court of Chancery in Ire. 
land. 

Mr. Goold was a native of Cork. He 
was called to the Irish bar in 1791, and 
he was, with one exception—Lord Plun- 
kett—the last star in that galaxy of talent 
which shone forth with such a splendid 
and brilliant radiancy in Ireland towards 
the close of the last century. The con- 
temporary, as well as associate, of all the 
bright luminaries of that day in oratory, 
literature, and belles lettres—of Flood, 
Woolfe, Fitzgibbon, Ogle—he was the 
personal friend of Saurin, Plunkett, Grat- 
tan, and Bushe, and took his stand and 
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played his part in all those brilliant dis- 
plays and ‘‘ keen encounter of men’s wits” 
by which the Irish House of Commons, 
of which he was then a member, was 
characterised. In all the discussions upon 
the Act of Union—of which he was a 
firm and incorruptible opponent, as well 
in his speeches as his writings—he took a 
distinguished part; and in that arena, 
where the prize of talent was contended 
for by intellectual giants, Mr. Goold main- 
tained his reputation, and sustained his 
position. He did not enter upon the 
active and laborious duties of his pro- 
fession until many years after he had been 
called to the bar, and not before he had 
expended a very handsome private fortune 
in the fashion and frivolities of the day, 
and, amongst others, in extensive travels 
upon the continent, then not easy of access 
as it is now, and when the fact of having 
made the ‘ grand tour ’’ was the recom- 
mendation and the passport to society. 
Mr. Goold was in Paris during the great 
French revolution, and by accident was 
located in the same hotel with Danton. 
On those who have heard his graphic and 
dramatic narration of the terrible scenes 
and circumstances of those terrible times, 
and of which he was an eye-witness, an 
impression was created that can never be 
effaced. With Mr. Goold, once resolved 
upon achieving a great object, action was 
immediate. His energies and his powers 
were put forth with a strength and a vi- 
gour, and a perseverance and assiduity, 
for the possession of which few then gave 
him credit ; and it may be said of him that 
per saltum he sprang into full business, 
and within a comparatively brief period 
established himself securely at the very 
head of that branch of the profession 
which he selected as best suited to his 
tastes and capabilities. We have heard it 
stated, and by competent persons, that 
Mr. Goold was the best nisi prius lawyer 
who ever held a brief at the Irish bar. 
Having been appointed third serjeant in 
1823, and King’s serjeant in 1830, he was 
in 1832 made Master in Chancery, when 
his zeal, his energies, and his whole time 
were devoted to the discharge of the duties 
pertaining to the office. We believe no 
man at the Irish bar, by his own individual 
labours, and unassisted by Castle or po- 
litical favour, ever amassed or bequeathed 
so large a fortune.—(Dublin Evening 
Mail.) 
DWARKANAUTH TAGORE. 

Aug.1. At his residence, St. George's 
hotel, Albemarle-street, aged 51, the Ba- 
boo Dwarkanauth Tagore. 

The family of Dwarkanauth Tagore 
have been known in Calcutta for the past 
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eentury as wealthy and most respectable 
members of its native community ; but his 
claim of high descent from one of the five 
Brahmins who, several centuries back, 
visited Bengal to celebrate rites which 
their inferior brethren were unable to per- 
form, is also stated to be well authenti- 
cated in the books of the religion and 
laws at present believed in by the 
Hindoos. It has, therefore, never been 
doubted that Dwarkanauth Tagore was a 
noble of the highest rank in his country ; 
and if 2ay other proof was requisite, it is 
an acknowledged fact that he refused the 
title of Rajah, or Prince, offered by a 
Governor General of India, because it 
only nominally added rank in the eyes of 
foreigners. He likewise declined a knight- 
hood in his first visitto Europe. Joyram 
Thakoor, the common ancestor of the 
present branches (now known as the 
** Tagores,’’) held the office of Aumeen of 
the 24 Pergunnahs, and head native 
revenue supervisor, previous to and at 
the time of the capture of Calcutta, 1756. 
He was a man of opulence and reputation, 
and was proprietor of the ground on which 
the present Fort William was erected. 
His wife escaped during the siege, as is 
authentically known from the fact of a 
legal dedication by formal deed, dated in 
1757, of the sum of 1,300 rupees, as an 
offering to the family tutelar Deity and 
Brahmins, being the amount of jewels on 
her person at the moment of escape. 
This money is still secured and appropri- 
ated to this purpose, and may somewhat 
remind us of the custom in Rome which 
dedicated, as a votive offering at the tem- 
ple of Neptune, the clothes in which a 
shipwrecked mariner had escaped from 
the perils of the sea. 

Joyram Thakoor left three sons—Neel- 
money, Durponorain, and Gobend-ram 
Thakoors. The last died without issue, 
and the present families in India are the 
descendants of the two former. Dwarka- 
nauth Tagore was the second son of 
Brommoney Thakoor, the son of Neel- 
money Thakoor; and was thus the great- 
grandson of the Aumeen Joyram Thakoor 
first described. In 1799 he was adopted 
by his paternal uncle, Ramlochun Tha- 
koor, who died in 1802, leaving Dwarka- 
nauth, while yet a child, under the con- 
trol of his adoptive mother. 

Under these circumstances Dwarka- 
nauth inherited, with other landed pro- 
perty, the Commercolly estate (well known 
in the commercial world for its valuable 
silk of that name), and also estates in 
Cuttack, and houses and land in and 
adjoining Calcutta. His spacious family 
residence in the Chotpore road descended 
to him from his grandfather, He was 
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brought, up wholly in the tenets of Hin- 
dooism,. and in 1812 was married to the 
daughter of Prawn Nauth Roy Chowdry, 
of Naranderpore, Jessore, with the usual 
expensive marviage festivities, and alms 
to Brahmins, which cost no less a sum 
than 30,000 rupees, or 3,000J. sterling. 

At an early age, however, his predi- 
lection for European society and for com- 
mercial enterprise began to display itself. 
When only eighteen he proceeded to his 
Commercolly property, and remained 
there a year in its active management. 
In 1821 he built himself Sylladak and 
other indigo factories on the estate of that 
name, which he carried on with ability 
entirely from his own pecuniary resources ; 
while, with an unusual spirit of enterprise 
for a young Hindoo, he purchased a large 
ship, the Resolution, and himself des- 
patched it to South America, with a 
valuable cargo of his own. In 1822, at 
the invitation of the public authorities, he 
followed the custom then obtaining among 
young natives of family and opulence, and 
accepted a high office under Government, 
and became the head Dewan of the Salt 
Department, a situation of considerable 
native importance, and in which he se- 
cured the honourable approval of the 
Board, and has since enjoyed to the day of 
his death the friendship of some of its 
most distinguished functionaries. 

Since. quitting the Government service 
for the more independant operations of 
commerce and the management of his 
own estates, he has held a high position 
in the Calcutta community, distinguished 
there for his princely hospitality and his 
munificent support of every public enter- 
prise for the improvement of his country. 
His donations to the different institutions 
and. colleges, and his active advocacy of 
every measure to advance the education 
and civilization of his native brethren, were 
associated with all the noble institutions 
ficurishing in Calcutta. To the District 
Charitable Fund he made the munificent 
donation of 10,0007. He had an ex- 
traordinary power of self-control, far be- 
yond those participating in his own reli- 
gion, to illustrate which we have only to 
instance his devoted encouragement to 
surgery. When the college for Hindoo 
youths for the study of anatomy was 
opened, Dwarkanauth was personally pre- 
sent. and witnessed the dissection of a 
subject, an abhorrence of the gravest na- 
ture in the eyes of the bigot portion of 
India, and heroically suppressed the sick- 
ness, of heart and body he instinctively 
felt, for no other motive than that he 
conceived he was furthering the advance- 
ment of science, and doing a duty to 
mankind. He went through the ordeal 

12 


with an unflinching nerve, which had its 
weight with those of his own particular 
religion who were there on the occasion. 
He lived just long enough to reap the 
fruits of his triumphant energy, in wit- 
nessing the brilliant success of his two 
native (Hindoo) students in the University 
of London, who have just passed the ex- 
amination of the College of Surgeons. 
They were sent to this country and wholly 
maintained at his sole expense. 

Dwarkanauth Tagore was first in Eng- 
land for a few months in 1842, and from 
that time was anxious, not only on 
account of the flattering reception he had 
met with, but from’ his own love for its 
institutions, the many friendships he had 
formed, and the state of his own health, 
which required a lengthened change, to 
revisit this climate, and enjoy the advan- 
tages of a longer residence. But he 
brought with him the seeds of serious ill- 
ness, and although his removal to a more 
favoured latitude warded off for some 
time the fatal results of the evil, he at 
length sunk under the effects of fever, 
heightened by an organic disease of the 
lungs. His loss is deeply felt by many, and 
is a public, as well as private, source of re- 
gret ; for although simple in his charac- 
ter, unobtrusive to the last, and averse 
to put himself prominently forward in 
political discussions, there are few men 
who had sounder views as to Indian policy, 
and who upon important questions could 
offer a safer or more comprehensive opin- 
ion. His decision was one of the foremost 
on the abolition of the Suttee. He ever 
boldly broke through the trammels of 
mere ceremonial caste, and has shewn a 
noble example to his countrymen, not 
only by venturing to Europe himself, but 
by bringing his youngest son and nephew 
for the purpose of advancing and finishing 
their education. Not content with the 
pleasures of travelling and sight-seeing to 
enlarge his already extended information, 
he laboured hard to acquire the language 
of France, as a passport to those of Eu- 
rope, and also took delight in the various 
accomplishments of society, especially 
that of singing, and more particularly 
Ttalian and English music. Had his life 
been spared, he promised to become no 
mean amateur. 

In the town hall of Calcutta the inha- 
bitants, both native and European, in tes- 
timony of their regard, had his portrait 
painted by Say, and at the same time 
authorised a marble bust of their benefac~ 
tor to be executed by Weekes. The 
Company struck a gold medal of large in- 
trinsic value to commemorate his services ; 
and to crown the whole, her Majesty, on 
a subsequent occasion, presented to him. 
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her own miniature and that of Prince 
Albert. Some of the noblest statuary of 
Gibson, and paintings ofthe oldand modern 
masters, are placed in his galleries and add 
to the beauties of his garden palace. It is 
said by those who know his affairs well that 
his landed property is next in extent to the 
dominions of the Rajah of Burdwar, and 
ay nearly ten lacs of revenue to the 
ast India Company yearly. 

The mortal remains of this distinguished 
Hindoo were on Wednesday, Aug. 5, 
consigned to a vault at Kensal-green. In 
accordance with the wish of his son, the 
funeral was conducted in a strictly private 
manner. The hearse was followed by 
Major Henderson’s private carriage, in 
which rode the son of the deceased, No- 
gendranath Tagore, Mohun Lal, and No- 
bin Chundro Mookiyse, a young Indian 
of distinction, related to the Baboo. A 
mourning coach followed, in which rode 
Sir Edward Ryan (the appbinted guardian 
to the deceased’s son), Major Henderson 
(the deceased's partner), Dr. Raleigh, and 
Mr. D. J. Mackillop. A second mourn. 
ing coach contained the Hon. Captain R. 
Gore, Captain Henderson, Mr. C. Plow- 
den, and Dr. Goodeve. A third con- 
tained Mr. Mordaunt Ricketts, Mr. Prin- 
sep, General Ventura, and Mr. Roberts, 
all intimate personal friends of the Baboo. 
The mourning coaches were succeeded by 
the private carriage of Mohun Lal, which 
conveyed three native students. The 
courier and domestic establishment in the 
service of the Baboo closed the procession, 
riding in the deceased’s private carriage. 

On arriving at the cemetery the caval- 
cade proceeded to a vault made in the un- 
consecrated portion of the ground, nearly 
opposite the entrance gate. No religious 
service was performed over the body, but 
the mourners were requested by Nogen- 
dranath Tagore to remain until the vault 
was closed, The son of the deceased was 
attired in an Indian costume composed 
wholly of black cloth. Mohun Lal and 
the other Indians present wore the ordi- 
nary brilliant costume of their country. 

The coffin had a very magnificent ap- 
pearance, It was covered with puce silk 
velvet, and studded with silver ornaments. 
On the lid were two silver plates—the one 
bearing the style and titles of the deceased 
Baboo in the Hindostanee language, and 
the second a translation of the same in 
English, as follows :— 


‘* BABOO DWARKANAUTH TAGORE, ZU- 
MINDAR, DIED lsT AUGUST, 1846, 
AGED 51 YEARS.” 


It is stated that the fine features of the 
deceased were little changed by death, and 
while in this state a cast of the Baboo’s 
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face was taken. The heart was subse- 
quently removed from the body for trans- 
mission to India, there to be dealt with 
in accordance with the tenets of the sect 
to which the Baboo belonged. 





Joun PiIcKERING, Esa. 

May 5. At Boston, America, in his 
70th year, John Pickering, esq. a very 
eminent jurist and scholar. 

He was the eldest son of Colonel Pick- 
ering, a distinguished public character at 
the time of the American revolution, and 
was born at Salem Feb. 17, 1777. He 
was a student of the university of Cam- 
bridge in Massachusetts, where he took 
the degree of B.A. in 1796. He thence 
proceeded to Pennsylvania, where his 
father was then resident as secretary of 
state, and where he commenced the study 
of the law under Mr. Tilghman, after- 
wards Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. His 
studies were suspended by his appoint- 
ment, in 1797, to be secretary of legation, 
under Mr. Smith, in Portugal; and after 
passing two years in Lisbon he came to 
England, where he was for two years the 
private secretary of Mr. King, then Ame- 
rican minister in this country. In Lon- 
don he was associated with his classmate 
James Jackson, who is still living, an 
eminent physician in Boston, and their 
friendship was never afterwards severed. 
Meanwhile his father, being no longer in 
the public service, had returned to Salem ; 
and thither the son followed, in 1801, and 
resumed the study of the law, under the 
direction of Mr. Putnam, afterwards a 
judge of the supreme court of Massachu- 
setts, and whose rare fortune it was te 
rear the two most celebrated lawyers of 
his time, Story and Pickering. aving 
been admitted to the bar, Mr. Pickering 
commenced practice in Salem, where he 
continued until 1829, and then removed 
to Boston, where he was shortly after 
appointed city solicitor, an office whose 
arduous labours he continued to perform 
until a few months before his death. He 
was also three times representative in 
congress from Salem, twice senator from 
Essex, once senator from Suffolk, and 
once a member of the executive council. 
In all these places, as well as at the bar, 
his career was marked by diligence, ho- 
nesty, learning, and ability, and he was 
the author of several important reports 
and bills. 

In 1833, he was appointed to the va- 
cancy, occasioned by the death of Pro- 
fessor Ashmun, in the commission for 
revising and arranging the statutes of Mas- 
sachusetts, being associated in this im- 
portant work with those eminent lawyers, 
Mr. Jackson and — The first 
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part, or that entitled, Of the Internal Ad- 
ministration of the Government, corre- 
sponding substantially with Blackstone’s 
division, Of Persons, was executed by him. 
This alone would entitle him to be grate- 
fully remembered, not only by those who 
have occasion to refer to the legislation 
of Massachusetts, but by all who feel an 
interest in scientific jurisprudence. 

His contributions to what may be called 
the literature of his profession were fre- 
quent. The American Jurist was often 
enriched by articles from his pen. Among 
these is a review of the valuable work of 
Williams on the Law of Executors ; and 
of Curtis’s Admiralty Digest, in which he 
examined the interesting history of this 
jurisdiction ; also an article on the Study 
of the Roman Law, in which he has pre- 
sented, within a short compass, a lucid 
sketch of the history of this system, and 
of the growth, in Germany, of the 
historical and didactic schools, ‘ rival 
houses,” as they may be called, in juris- 
prudence, whose long and unpleasant feud 
has only recently subsided. 

His Lecture on the alleged Uncertainty 
of the Law, delivered before the Boston 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, has been considered a most happy 
composition, and has been more than 
once printed. 

But these professional labours were ac- 
companied by others, by which his name 
will probably be still longer remembered. 
One of his earliest cares was to elevate 
the character of classical studies in Ame- 
rica. His own example did much in this 
respect. From the time he left the uni- 
versity, he was always regarded as an 
authority on topics of scholarship. As 
early as 1805, he published, in conjunc- 
tion with his friend, the present Judge 
White of Salem, an edition of Sallust, 
with Latin notes, and a copious index. 
This was one of the first examples, in 
America, of a classic edited with scholar- 
like skill. The same spirit led him, later 
in life, to publish in the North American 
Review, and afterwards in a pamphlet, 
“* Observations on the importance of 
Greek Literature, and the best Method of 
Studying the Classics,’’ translated from 
the Latin of Professor Wyttenbach. In 
the course of the remarks with which he 
introduces the translation, he urges with 
conclusive force the importance of raising 
the standard of education among his 
countrymen. 

His ‘‘ Remarks on Greek Grammars,” 
which appeared in the American Journal 
of Education, in 1825, belong to the 
same field of labour; as does also his 
admirable paper, published in 1818, in 
the Memoirs of the American Academy, 


on the proper pronunciation of the ancient 
Greek language. He maintained that it 
should be pronounced, so far as possible, 
according to the Romaic or modern Greek, 
and learnedly and ably exposed the vicious 
usage which had been introduced by 
Erasmus. His conclusions, though con- 
troverted when they were first presented, 
are now substantially adopted by sciiolars. 

But the ‘‘ Greek and English Lexicon’ 
is his greatest work in the department of 
classical learning. This was planned early 
in Mr. Pickering’s life, and was begun in 
1814. The interruptions of his profession 
induced him to engage the assistance of 
the late Dr. Daniel Oliver, Professor of 
Moral and Intellectual Philosophy at 
Dartmouth college. The work, proceed- 
ing slowly, was not announced by a pro- 
spectus until 1820, and not finally pub- 
lished until 1826, It was mainly founded 
on the well-known Lexicon of Schreve- 
lius. When Mr. Pickering commenced 
his labours, there was no Greek Lexicon 
with explanations in our own tongue. 
The English student obtained his know- 
ledge of Greek through the intervention 
of Latin. 

To this work of Mr. Pickering it is 
said that the Lexicon by Dr. Dunbar, 
Professor of Greek at Edinburgh (which 
is highly praised in the Quarterly Review, 
vol. Lxxv. p. 229), was more materially 
indebted, than its anthor chose to acknow- 
ledge. 

In the general department of Languages 
and Philology, his labours were various. 
The earliest was the work generally called 
‘«The Vocabulary of Americanisms,’ be- 
ing a collection of words and phrases, 
which have been supposed to be peculiar 
to the United States, with an Essay on 
the state of the English language in the 
United States. This was originally pub- 
lished in 1815, in the Memoirs of the 
American Academy, and was republished 
in a separate volume in 1816, with cor- 
rections and additions. It cannot be 
doubted (says our authority) that this 
work has exerted a beneficial influence 
over the purity of our language. It has 
promoted careful habits of composition, 
and, in a certain sense, helped to guard 
the ‘‘ wells of English undefiled.” 

In 1818 appeared, in the Memoirs of 
the American Academy, his ‘‘ Essay on a 
Uniform Orthography of the Indian Lan- 
guages.’’ The uncertainty of their or- 
thography arose from the circumstance 
that the words were collected and reduced 
to writing by scholars of different nations, 
who often attached different values to the 
same letter, and represented the same 
sound by different letters ; so that it was 
impossible to determine the sound of a 
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written word, without first knowing through 
what alembic of speech it had passed. 
Thus the words of the same language or 
dialect, as written by a German, a French- 
man, or an Englishman, would seem to 
belong to languages as widely different as 
those of these different people. With the 
hope of removing from the path of others 
the perplexities which had beset his own, 
Mr. Pickering recommended the adoption 
of a common orthography, which would 
enable foreigners to use our books without 
difficulty, and, on the other hand, make 
theirs easy of access tous. For this pur- 
pose, he devised an alphabet, to be ap- 
plied practically to the Indian languages, 
which contained the common letters of 
our alphabet, so far as it seemed practi- 
cable to adopt them, a class of nasals, of 
diphthongs, and, lastly, a number of com- 
pound characters, which, it was supposed, 
would be of more or less frequent use in 
different dialects. With regard to this 
Essay, Mr. Duponceau said, at an early 
day, ‘‘ If, as there is great reason to ex- 
pect, Mr. Pickering’s orthography gets 
into general use among us, America will 
have had the honour of taking the lead in 
procuring an important auxiliary to phi- 
lological science.’’ Perhaps no single 
paper on languages, since the legendary 
labours of Cadmus, has exercised a more 
important influence than this communica- 
tion. Though originally composed with 
a view to the Indian languages of North 
America, it has been successfully followed 
by the missionaries in the Polynesian 
Islands. In harmony with the principles 
of this Essay, the unwritten dialect of the 
Sandwich Islands, possessing, it is said, 
a more than Italian softness, was reduced 
to writing according to a systematic or- 
thography prepared for them by Mr. 
Pickering, and is now employed in two 
newspapers, which are published by the 
natives. It is thus that he may be pro- 
perly regarded as one of the contributors 
to that civilization, under whose gentle 
influence those islands, set like richest 
gems in the bosom of the sea, have been 
made to glow with the effulgence of 
Christian truth. 

The Collections of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, and the Memoirs of 
the American Academy, contain several 
important communications from him on 
the Indian languages; and an elaborate 
article from his pen on the subject is 
given in the Encyclopedia Americana. 
He wrote the address prefixed to the 
first number of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, and several articles 
on language in the North American Re- 
view, and the American Quarterly Review. 
One in the former publication, on the 
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Chinese language, was dishonestly re- 
printed, as an original article, in the 
London Monthly Review for Dec. 1840. 

The mind is led, instinctively, to a 
parallel between Mr. Pickering and that 
illustrious scholar and jurist, one of the 
ornaments of the English law, and the 
pioneer of Oriental studies in England, 
Sir William Jones. Both confessed, in 
early life, the attractions of classical stu- 
dies ; both were trained in the discipline 
of the law; both, though engaged in its 
practice, always delighted to contemplate 
it as a science; both surrendered them- 
selves, with irrepressible ardour, to the 
study of languages, while the one broke 
into the unexplored fields of Eastern phi- 
lology, and the other devoted himself 
more especially tosthe native tongues of 
his own continent, Their names are, per- 
haps, equally conspicuous for the number 
of languages which had occupied their 
attention. As we approach them in pri- 
vate life, the parallel still continues. In 
both there was the same truth, generosity 
and gentleness, a cluster of noble virtues ; 
while the greater earnestness of the one, 
is compensated by the intenser modesty 
of the other. To Pickering, also, may be 
applied those words of the Greek couplet, 
written in honour of his prototype: ‘“ The 
Graces, seeking a shrine that would not 
decay, found the soul of Jones.”’ 

Mr. Pickering was President of the 
American Academy of the Arts and Sci- 
ences, and of the American Oriental So- 
ciety, Foreign Secretary of the American 
Antiquarian Society, a member of many 
other learned societies in America, and 
of several in the continent of Europe, but 
(we blush to add) of none in England. 
His most distinguished correspondents 
were Duponceau at Philadelphia, William 
von Humboldt at Berlin, Mittermaier the 
jurist at Heidelberg, Dr. Pritchard, au- 
thor of the Physical History of Mankind, 
at Bristol, and Lepsius the hierologist. 

He married in 1805, and his wife with 
three children survives him. [The pre- 
sent article is but a summary abridge- 
ment ofa full and very interesting me- 
moir published in the Boston Law Re- 
porter for June.] 





DaAniet WAKEFIELD, Esa. Q.C, 

July 19. After a short illness, aged 70, 
Daniel Wakefield, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
one of her Majesty’s Counsel. 

Mr. Wakefield was the second son of : 
Mr. Edward Wakefield, merchant, of 
London, and Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield, 
who was well known for the many ingeni- 
ous works which she wrote for the pro- 
motion of juvenile improvement, and as 
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the original practical promoter of Banks 
for the savings of the poor, which are 
now become so general.* He was edu- 
cated at home under private tutors, and 
early evinced those literary talents, for 
which the Wakefield family has long been 
distinguished. At the age of fifteen he 
had made himself a proficient in the Latin 
and Greek languages, and was conversant 
with history, ancient and modern; and, 
having turned his attention to politics, he 
became one of the ablest political writers of 
the day. In 1797 he published Observa- 
tions on Finance, and Letters to Thomas 
Paine on the Fall of the English System of 
Finance ; in 1798 an Essay on the Public 
Debts of this Kingdom ; in 1799 Strictures 
upon the Remarks of Wm. Morgan, 
F.R.S. on the Public Finances of the King- 
dom, and an Addre&s to Noblemen and 
Gentlemen interested in the Value and 
Management of Landed Property ; in 1801 
a Proposal for the commuting the Duty 
upon Beer, for an Equivalent upon Malt ; 
in 1802 Rules and Orders for the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, Observations on the Poor 
Laws, and a series of letters signed Land- 
lord and Tenant, addressed to the editor of 
the Chelmsford Chronicle; in 1803 Im- 
portant Considerations for the People of 
this Kingdom as to the expected Invasion by 
the French ; in 1805, Thoughts upon the 

rinciple of the Question brought forward 
ty Mr. Macaulay in the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, and a Defence of that 
Society. He was now offered a seat in 
Parliament by the two leading men in 
the House of Commons ; but, being then 
doubtful of his ability for public speaking, 
he declined the offers, and went to Ireland 
as private secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant. 

He was at length called to the bar in 
1807 by the honourable Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and he held his first brief 
shortly afterwards at the Reading assizes ; 
when a question was asked by the Judge, 
whether there had been a writ of Fi. fa. or 
Ca. sa. sued out? (being the usual abbre- 
viations for the writs of Fieri facias, and 
Capiasad Satisfaciendum,) Mr. Wakefield, 
not being immediately acquainted with 
technical language, became much confused 
when the question was repeated, and was 
indebted to the friendly aid of a brother 
barrister for the explanation of the ques- 
tion : he used to repeat this circumstance 
attending his début, with much pleasantry 
after dinner. He became indefatigable 





* Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield died in 1832, 
and a memoir of her will be found in 
Gent. Mag. vol. crt. ii, 650, ' 


in his profession, and the ablest equity 
draughtsman of his day. He arose at 
6 o’clock, winter and summer ; was punc- 
tual in his attendance in Court, and his 
knowledge of practice was so great, that 
he was regularly appealed to by the Judge 
in all cases concerning it. He was a most 
zealous and pleasing advocate, and was 
always desirous that the client should be 
present with his solicitor in consultations, 
when his own skill and ingenuity would 
often elicit facts, which appeared of not 
sufficient importance to be inserted in the 
brief, but which he frequently turned to 
advantage in argument. 

Those excellent lawyers, Sir Samuel 
Romilly, Mr. Hart, and Mr. Leach, al- 
ways expressed unfeigned pleasure when 
they had Mr. Wakefield’s assistance as 
their junior counsel, his knowledge of the 
Reports saving them a laborious search 
for cases in point; so that when they 
assembled in consultation they used to 
say good-humouredly, ‘‘ Well, Wakefield, 
have you got any cases for us??? He was 
nominated one of his late Majesty’s coun- 
sel in 1833, and after that period prac- 
tised as a leading counsel with great éclat. 
He was counsel for Mr. Attwood in the 
great cause of Small v. Attwood, when the 
Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst having de- 
cided the cause against Mr. Attwood, Mr. 
Wakefield advised and undertook the 
successful appeal to the House of Lords 
from that decision, which involved a 
question of no less than one million of 
money; and for the great ability he dis- 
played in this cause, he received a silk 
gown from the Lord Chancellor and a 
cheque for 5000/. from Attwood. 

Mr. Wakefield was particularly kind to 
all young barristers, freely giving them 
his advice and assistance in all matters of 
difficulty. He had unbounded hospitality 
and charity; was of social and elegant 
manners; the kindest of masters, his ser- 
vants literally growing old in his service ; 
he was sincere and steady in his friendships, 
and was respected and beloved by all who 
knew him. His country residence was at 
Hare Hatch in Berkshire, of which county 
he was a magistrate and deputy lieute- 
nant. THe was one of the Benchers of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and the most active of the 
Committee for building the splendid 
new Hall and Library, in the erection of 
which he took the most lively interest, 
and had the great pleasure to see it finally 
completed, and the honour, with his bro- 
ther Benchers, to entertain her Majesty 
and Prince Albert to dinner therein. 

Mr. Wakefield was twice married, but, 
leaving no issue, his heir-at-law is his 
brother Edward Wakefield, esq. the au. 
thor of the History of Ireland. 
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Rear-Apo. S. Row.ey. 

Jan. . At Killester, Ireland, aged 
71, Samuel Campbell Rowley, esq. Rear- 
Admiral of the Red squadron, of Mount 
Campbell, Leitrim. 

He entered the Navy when ouly nine 
years old; was made a Lieutenant in 1794, 
and in that year, in the Vanguard, served 
on shore at the taking of the West India 
Islands. He was in the Astrea at the 
capture of the French frigate La Loire, 
after an action of 50 minutes’ duration, 
and was present in Lord Bridport’s action 
in 1795. He was made a Commander in 
1799, commanded the Terror bomb-ves- 
sel, at Copenhagen, in 1801, and obtained 
his post rank in the following year. 

About Feb. 1811 he was appointed to 
the Laurel frigate, which, on the 3lst 
Jan. 1812, was wrecked on a sunken rock 
in the Teigneuse passage, when exposed 
toa heavy fire from the French batteries. 
(A full narrative of this loss will be found 
in the Naval Chronicle, vol. xxv. pp. 228 
et seq.) Capt. Rowley was tried by a 
court martial, and acquitted of all blame 
on account of the loss of his ship, Feb. 
19, 1812. 

In 1815 he commanded the Impreg- 
nable 104, becring the flag of his brother, 
Sir Josias Rowley, on the Mediterranean 
station ; and he subsequently served as 
flag-Captain to the same officer on the 
coast of Ireland. He attained his flag 
promotion, Jan. 10, 1837. 

He married Sept. 16, 1805, Miss 
Thompson of Cork ; of which city he 
received the freedom in a silver box in 
1819, His lady died in 1821. 





Rear-ApMiRAL EDGELL. 

June 22. At Standerwick Court, 
Frome, in his 79th year, Henry Folkes 
Edgell, esq. Rear-Admiral of the Red, 
and a Deputy Lieutenant of Somerset- 
shire. 

He entered the Navy in 1779, was mid- 
shipman of the Bienfaisant at the capture 
of Le Comte d’Artois, a 64-gun priva- 
teer, and was in the same ship in Admi- 
ral Parker’s sanguinary action with the 
Dutch Admiral Zoutman, off the Dogger 
Bank, August 5, 1781. He was subse- 
quently midshipman of the Artois, at the 
capture of the Dutch schooners Mars and 
Hercule ; was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant in 1790, and was flag-Lieute- 
nant on board the Barfleur, in Jervis’s 
action, off Cape St. Vincent, in 1797. He 
was promoted to the rank of Commander 
in the following year, and from that time 
commanded the Pluto sloop of war, chiefly 
on the Newfoundland station, until made 
post Captain in 1802; after which he held 


an appointment in the Sea Fencible services 
between Dungeness and Sandgate.. He 
commanded the Cornelia at the capture 
of the Isle of France, in Dec. 1810, when 
six French frigates fell into our hands, 
and for his gallantry on this occasion. his 
name appeared in the London Gazette ; 
and he also commanded that ship at the 
capitulation of the island of Java, in the 
following year. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed to the Cornwallis 74; and was 
raised to the rank of Rear-Admiral in 
1840. His only son in the navy is 
Commander Harry Edmund Edgell, now 
of the Siren sloop, in the Mediterranean. 
Rear-ApMIRAL MANGIN. 

July 20. At Kingstown, near Dublin, 
in his 66th year, Reuben Caillaud Mangin, 
esq. Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

This officer was a son of Lieut.-Colonel 
Samuel Henry Mangin, of the 12th 
Drafoons, and a grand-nephew of Bri- 
gadier-General John Caillaud, of Aston- 
House, co. Oxford, in whom, on the 
demise of his father, he found a protector, 
through whose parental kindness his 
future welfare was greatly promoted. 

Mr. R. C. Mangin was born in Dublin, 
Nov. 1. 1780; and entered the naval 
service in 1794, under the patronage of 
Sir John Borlase Warren, Bart., with 
whom he served the greater part of his 
time as a midshipman, on board the 
Pomone, Canada, Temeraire, and Re- 
nown, from which latter ship he was re- 
moved into la Minerve frigate, commanded 
by Captain (now Sir George) Cockburn, 
on the Mediterranean station. 

He served during the whole of the last 
war, with much credit and distinction. 
He was midshipman of the Pomone,; in 
the expedition to Quiberon, in 1795, 
when, by the exertions of the officers of 
the squadron, 900 of the troops, and near 
1500 Royalist inhabitants, were saved from 
the fury of the French Republicans, to 
whom the place was betrayed; he was 
also midshipman of the Canada, in the 
action with Bompart in 1798 ; and of the 
Minerva, at the capture of the French 
frigates Succés, off Leghorn, at the evacu- 
ation of that city in 1799. He was made 
Lieutenant in 1800, and a Commander in 
1804, and commanded the Valorous praam 
at the memorable four months’ defence of 
Dantzic, in 1807, for which service he 
was promoted to the rank of Captain in 
the month of October in that year. In 
1811 he was appointed to the Saldanha 
frigate on the Irish station, where he 
continued for only a short period, and 
was not subsequently employed: He 
was made a Rear-Admiral in Nov, 1841, 
at the general promotion in honour of the 
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birth of the Prince of Wales. He resided 
usually at Bath. His death is truly la- 
mented by all who knew him. His purse 
was always open to the needy of the pro- 
fession, and he was a liberal contributor 
to the naval charities. 

He married April 11, 1803, Magdalene, 
daughter of the Rev. H. D’Abzac, Senior 
Fellow of Trinity college, Dublin, by 
whom he had issue four sons and two 
daughters. The grandfathers of both Mr. 
and Mrs. Mangin were French refugees 
at the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 





ComMANnDER R. J. W. Dunxopr. 

Lately. On the coast of Africa, after 
only four days’ illness, Commander Ro- 
_ John Wallace Dunlop (1842), of the 

tar. 

He was a gallant and experienced officer, 
and was one of the few in the line of mas- 
ters who, in modern times, had the good 
fortune to be promoted to a higher rank. 
It was, however, for the most important 
service of saving from destruction the very 
ship (designed by Sir W. Symonds) of 
which he died in command, which he pre- 
served by his professional experience and 
great presence of mind, when she was on 
her beam ends, and the lieutenant and the 
men had been washed out of her and 
drowned. He was also in the Favourite 
sloop, in the South Sea Islands, and was 
engaged with her crew in that unfortunate 
affray with the natives, in which the com- 
mander Captain Crozier lost his life. 
Lieutenant Dunlop was wounded in the 
engagement, and was in the receipt of a 
pension for the injuries he sustained. In 
1842 he was made commander, and he 
commissioned the Star sloop in Sept. 1843, 
his services and character being the sole 
recommendation for the appointment. We 
are sorry to add that Captain Dunlop 
has left a family unprovided for. 





Rev. R. P. Buppicom, M.A. 

July 2. At Great Alne, Warwickshire, 
aged 66, Rev. Robert Pedder Buddicom, 
M.A., Principal of St. Bee's Clerical col- 
lege, and Perpetual Curate of the church. 

Mr. Buddicom was originally intended 
for commercial pursuits, and was for some 
time in a merchant’s office in Liverpool. 
A conviction, however, was impressed 
upon his mind and his heart, that this was 
not the sphere in which his talents and 
his energies were to be employed, and he 
was sent to Cambridge with a view to 
ordination for the Church. Here his 
ability was eminently displayed. Hewon 
the position of eighth wrangler, 1806, pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1809, and became a Fellow 
of Queen’s college. On the 30th Oct, 
1814, Divine service was, for the first 
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time, performed at St. George’s church, 
Everton, near Liverpool, on which occa- 
sion Mr. Buddicom officiated. He was 
appointed to the incumbency, for which 
there were five candidates, by a majority 
of 79 out of 83 votes of the proprietors. 
This incumbency he held up to the period 
of his appointment to St. Bee’s, devoting 
himself to the performance of his duties 
with untiring zeal and fidelity. 

In Nov. 1840, Mr, Buddicom was 
selected by the Bishop of the diocese to 
succeed the late Dr. Ainger in the import- 
ant office of Principal of St. Bee’s college, 
in which capacity he acqaitted himself so 
as fully to vindicate the wisdom of his 
selection, and to raise the character of the 
institution itself. His sound learning has 
operated upon those by whom he has been 
surrounded, whilst his benevolence of 
manner and of heart has won their confi- 
dence and affection. At the time of his 
appointment the number of students was 
only 25, whilst at present, we believe, it 
is nearly if not upwards of 100; and the 
manner in which he was revered and 
loved by them was instanced no later than 
in February last, by the presentation to 
him by these students of a large oval sil- 
ver waiter as a testimonial of their regard, 
on which occasion it was accompanied by 
a very gratifying tribute to his ‘‘ exalted 
piety, comprehensive ability, and untiring 
zeal,’’ which had raised the college to its 
then position, and the ‘invaluable in- 
struction as a teacher, and ever ready 
sympathy as a friend,’”’ which the students 
had uniformly received from their kind 
and able preceptor. 

Mr. Buddicom’s father died only on the 
20th of March 1844, at the advanced age 
of 88. In private life, as in the perform- 
ance of his ministerial duties, the deceased 
evinced great amiability of disposition, 
mingled with perfect sincerity as a Christ- 
ian, and a humility of mind seldom found 
in one so gifted. His learning was deep 
and varied, his classical knowledge exten- 
sive, and his acquaintance was large with 
many subjects not coming ordinarily with- 
in the scope of the severely learned. As 
a Churchman, he was sound; and as a 
pastor he won the love of all, and la- 
boured to the utmost to do more, to win 
the approbation of his own heart and his 
God, by the firm performance of his duty. 
Few men ever took leave of a flock leaving 
more sorrowful feelings behind him than 
Mr. Buddicom did when he departed 
from St. George’s, Everton, to proceed 
to his new sphere of usefulness. 

His death unexpectedly took place at 
the residence of a relative of Mrs, Buddi- 
com, in Warwickshire. For some months 
past he had been in a declining state of 
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health, brought on by a paralytic attack 
with which he was visited last summer, 
and which he had not completely shaken 
off. The vacation enabled him to try the 
effect of change of scene and recreation ; 
and he was about to proceed to the Conti- 
nent. Previous to proceeding on his 
tour, however, he paid a visit to the rela- 
tive above referred to, at whose house he 
terminated his useful and honourable 
career on earth. He had taken a morn- 
ing stroll alone, and, returning, complained 
to Mrs. Buddicom of being weary, having 
extended his walk too far; when, being 
requested by her to rest himself, he sat 
down in his chair, and almost immediately 
his head drooped on one side, and without 
a struggle he ceased to breathe. 





Mr. James F, Pue@nrx. 

July 3. At Everton, near Liverpool, 
in his 62d year, Mr. James F. Phoenix. 

The subject of this brief memoir was 
born at Chester in 1784, of parents in 
humble circumstances. At a very early 
age he exhibited a taste for reading and 
drawing, and was apprenticed to a book- 
binder in that city, during which time he 
gave proofs of ingenuity and mechanical 
skill. From Chester he came to Liver- 
pool, where for a time he was employed 
as clerk in the office of an eminent mer- 
chant, which situation he gave up to take 
another more congenial to his taste, that 
of assistant librarian to the Liverpool 
Library Lyceum, thus affording a wider 
field for his inquiring mind. He was ap- 
pointed librarian on the retirement of Mr. 
Barker in 1817, and continued his services 
to that institution until enfeebled health 
induced him to resign in 1844. 

His favourite studies were chemistry, 
mechanics, heraldry, antiquities, and the 
fine arts. He was the early associate of 
John Gibson the eminent sculptor, who 
was always pleased with his remarks, as 
possessing a highly cultivated taste. He 
was a constant attendant at all lectures on 
scientific subjects; and the facilities af- 
forded him in the use of apparatus en- 
abled him to communicate to scientific 
journals many interesting results. He 
gave to society all the benefit of his in- 
ventions, though often solicited by his 
friends to take Letters Patent for some 
of them; which he uniformly declined. 
Many of them are to be found in the 
*¢ Repertory of Arts,” &c, &c. 

To the literary aspirant it was always 
pleasing to him to act as a useful pioneer, 
and, from his extensive acquaintance with 
books and men, few were better qualified 
for the office. 

Authors, editors, artists, and actors 
have frequently profited by his suggestions 
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on various subjects connected with their 
pursuits, availing themselves of his assist- 
ance in their research in the gteat store- 
house of learning, of which he was the 
custodier ;—amongst whom might be men- 
tioned Drs. Lingard, Spurzheim, H. 
Roscoe, F. Campbell, W. H. Maxwell, 
Matthew Gregson, Wm. Hone, &c. 

He was strong in his friendships, and 
benevolent in thought and action ; of social 
habits, somewhat eccentric in manner, 
with great originality of thought. His 
society was much sought after. His con- 
versational powers were extraordinary, 
abounding with quaint figures of speech, 
strange and often beautiful similes, given 
in a style peculiarly his own, and em- 
balmed in the memory of his friends. 
His body was interred at Trinity Church, 
Liverpool. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


June 4. Daniel Conner, esq. aged 92, 
of Manch, in the county of Cork, and 
Orme-square, Bayswater. 

June 21. At Woolwich, aged 57, James 
Marsh, esq. This eminent chemist de- 
voted himself to the study of poisons and 
their effects, and he was the well-known 
inventor of that test for arsenic which 
bears his name, and which has on many 
occasions led to the discovery of crime, 
particularly in the celebrated case of 
Madame Laffarge. Mr. Marsh held the 
appointment of practical chemist to the 
Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, and was 
assistant to Faraday, at the Royal Military 
Academy. He leaves a widow and family. 

July 7. Aged 28, William Pemell, esq. 
of the Middle Temple, eldest son of Peter 
Pemell, esq. Canterbury. 

At Titchfield-terr. Regent’s Park, aged 
84, Major Roderick Fraser, formerly of 
the 9th Bengal Native Inf. 

July 8. ‘Aged 17, Maria-Beckford, 
youngest dau. of Henry Johnson Mid- 
dleton, esq. of Radnor-pl. Hyde Park sq. 

July 9. At Abingdon-house, Kensing- 
ton, Katharine, wife of George Keen, esq. 
formerly of Canterbury. 

July 10. At Lower Clapton, aged 50, 
Mary, widow of the Rey. T. Clements. 

July 11. In Spencer-st. Northampton- 
sq. aged 82, Robert Dawson, esq. 

At John Whitehead’s, esq. Hyde Park- 
st. aged 34, William Monteith, esq. of the 
Temple, Barrister. 

At the residence of her brother-in-law, 
John Meek, esq. Camberwell, Mary-Eli- 
zabeth, wife of William Meek, esq. soli- 
citor, late of Melbourne, Port Phillip. 
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Aged 30, William, sole surviving son of 
T. W. Wansbrough, M.D. Rose Cottage, 
King’s-road, Chelsea. 

July 12. At Paddington Green, aged 
76, Mary, relict of John Sharp, esq. 

In Upper Seymour-st. Harriot-M‘ Far- 
lane, only child of Thomas Jervis, esq. late 
of Edward-st. 

July 13. In Norfolk-st. Strand, aged 
84, John Paternoster, esq. 

July 14. At Greenwich, Ann, relict 
ot Isaac Lane, esq. 

Aged 28 (and only four months after 
the decease of his father), Joseph Loch- 
lin Miller, esq. Civil Engineer. 

Augusta-Charlotte, youngest dau. of 
the late Henry Maddock, esq. Barrister- 
at-law, the well-known legal author, and 
sister of Dr. Maddock, of Harley-st. Ca- 
vendish-sq. 

July 16. Of apoplexy, Edward Smith, 
esq. of Pelham-crescent, Brompton. 

Aged 57, Elizabeth-Sarah MacCurdy, 
late of Park-pl. Regent’s Park, relict of 
John MacCurdy, esq. R.N. 

July 17. At Kensington, Mary-Ann, 
widow of Roger Winter, esq. Barrister of 
the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 

Tn Islington, aged 81, Robert Starling, 
esq. 

Ta Upper Berkeley-st. Portman-sq. 
aged 77, Elizabeth Vidgen, second dau. 
of the late John Vidgen, esq. of the Ord- 
nance Office, Tower. 

In the Kent Road, Lieut. Pearce, many 
years warden of Woolwich Dockyard ; but 
who was superseded by the metropolitan 
police being ordered on duty there. He 
had seen great service ; was the eldest son 
of the late King William IV. and was with 
his Majesty in the actions in America in 
1788, where he was taken prisoner, but 
was subsequently released by a gallant 
sailor, who shot the man that had charge 
of him. 

July 18. Charlotte, relict of Henry 
Mallinex, esq. gentleman of her Majesty’s 
Chapels Royal, and late of Walthamstow, 
Essex. 

July 20. In Bryanston-pl. aged 79, 
Lady Bernard, relict of Sir Thomas Ber- 
nard, Bart. She was Charlotte- Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of Sir Edward Hulse, the 
second Bart. of Bremore, Hants, by Han- 
nah, dau. of Samuel Vanderplank, mer- 
chant ; and was the second wife of Sir 
Thomas Bernard, who died in 1818, with- 
out issue. 

July 21. At Bermondsey, aged 55, of 
apoplexy, Malcolm, eldest son of Malcolm 
Ross, esq. formerly of Red Lion-sq. 

In Adelaide-road, Haverstock Hill, 
aged 48, Mr. John Reid, for thirty years 
one of the clerks in the Chancery Report 
Office, - , 


July 23. At Muswell Hill, aged 45, 
Thomas Rhodes, jun. esq. 

At Notting Hill, aged 62, Elizabeth, 
relict of the Rev. Robert Fennell, of 
Brighton. 

Diana-Mary, wife of Henry Robinson, 
esq. St. Agnes Villas, Bayswater. 

July 24. At Victoria Villas, Dalston, 
in consequence of the injuries he received 
by the recent collision of the trains at 
Stratford, on the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way, Mr. Hind, principal in the firm of 
Hind and Son, silk fringe manufacturers, 
in Wood-st. Cheapside. 

In Paragon-pl. Kent Road, aged 62, 
R. H. Sims, esq. late of her Majesty’s 
Customs. 

In Margaret-st. Cavendish-sq. George 
Hosmer, esq. late of Chuprah, in the East 
Indies. 

At the residence of Miss Goslin, Lou- 
doun-Villa, St. John’s Wood, aged 50, 
John Harman, esq. solicitor, of Chester- 
pl. Kennington. 

In the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, aged 
33, Alexander Middleton, esq. 

In Baker-st. Mrs. Stephens, widow of 
Samuel Stephens, esq. of Tregenna Castle, 
Cornwall. 

July 25. In Barnes-pl. Mile End-road, 
aged 37, Mary-Ann, wife of Edward 
Sheffield, esq. 

Aged 28, Maria-Frances-Digby, wife of 
Thomas Ouchterlony, esq. and dau. of 
Vice-Adm. Sir Henry Heathcote. 

In New Millman-st. aged 29, Mary- 
Ann, wife of Robert Garland, esq. 

At Clapham Common, aged 75, Mrs. 
Keir, widow of the late Lytton George 
Keir, esq. of Bridge-st. Westminster, who 
died June 25, 1840 (see vol. xiv. p. 217), 
and dau. of the late John Bellamy, esq. of 
the House of Commons. 

July 26. Aged 14, Lewis, fourth son 
of Dr. Steggall, Southampton-st. Blooms- 
bury. 

Thomas-Boyd, youngest son of Thomas 
Wormald, esq. of Bedford-row. 

At her father’s, St. John’s Wood, aged 
24, Emma Earle, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Samuel Charles Wilks. 

July 27. Aged 16, George William, 
eldest son of George Legg, esq. of Gray’s- 
inn, and Maida Vale, Edgware-road. 

July 28. At Jermyn-st. St. James’s, 
aged 74, Henry Brandreth, esq. of Hough- 
ton House, near Dunstable, Beds. His 
only son, the late Henry Brandreth, jun. 
esq. F.S.A. the anthor of many minor 
poems, is noticed in our vol. xv. p. 212. 

In Regent-st. aged 81, Thomas Vickuss, 
esq. 

Aged 73, Susannah Harriet, wife of 
John Whitaker, the composer, of Thavies- 
inn, Holborn, 
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July 29. At the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
aged 89, Mrs. Sutherland, widow of Cap- 
tain A. Sutherland, of Sibberscross, N.B. 

In Grove End-road, St. John’s Wood, 
aged 11, Lucy-Amelia, eldest dau. of John 
Robert Hall, esq. 

July 30. In Kensington-sq. aged 82, 
Charlotte-Dorothea, widow of Thomas 
King, esq. of Eltham. 

At Nun Green, Peckham Rye, aged 84, 
John Wade, esq. 

July 31. At Courland-grove, Clap- 
ham, aged 66, Mr. George Pirie. 

In Gordon-sq. aged 62, Meyer David- 
son, esq. 

At Dalston, aged 79, Jas. Newman, esq. 

Aged 44, suddenly, Jenny, wife of 
Joseph Neltner, esq. of Kentish-town. 

Lately. In Islington, aged 71, Felix 
Wiles, esq. 

In St. Luke’s workhouse, City-road, 
front exhaustion, aged 70, Mr. John 
Jacob, formerly a farmer at Monxton 
near Andover, and latterly a stockjobber. 
In his late lodgings in the City-road, 
where he had starved himself, cash and 
securities were found to the value of 
8,656/. His body was taken for interment 
to Monxton churchyard, and his sister 
and nephews have divided his property. 

Aug. 2. At the residence of James 
Cavan, esq. Park-cres. Portland-pl. Eliza- 
Rachel, daughter of the late Hugh Mac- 
caughey, esq. of Tottingham. 

At Muswell Hill, occasioned by a fall 
from his chaise, aged 71, John Coles, esq. 

In Grosvenor-pl. Mrs. Udny, of Udny. 

Aug. 3. Of apoplexy, aged 31, John 
Quincey Harris, esq. late of Winchester 
House, Southwark. 

Aug. 4. Aged 6 weeks, Cosmo Wil- 
liam, only son of Sir Alexander Duff Gor- 
don, Bart. 

In Sussex-terr. Hyde Park, aged 69, 
George Alexander, esq. M.D. of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service. 

At Kensington, aged 44, Robert Gouger, 
esq. 

Anna-Maria, wife of John Wilson Pat- 
ten, esq. M.P. She was the daughter and 
co-heiress of Peter Bold, esq. of Bold, and 
bo married to her cousin Mr. Patten in 

28. 

Aged 27, Francis Alexander Moles- 
worth, esq. youngest son of the late Sir 
Aycote Ourrey Molesworth, Bart. &c. 
brother of Sir William Molesworth, Bart. 
M.P. of Pencarrow, Cornwall. 

Aug. 5. In New Ormond-st. aged 89, 
Mrs. Barbara Hodson. 

In Mecklenburgh-sq. Martha, wife of 
James Hartley, esq. 

Aged 77, Mary, wife of Newman Spel- 
ler, esq. of Stanhope-pl. Hyde Park. 

At Greenwich, aged 24, Peter Sinclair, 

Gent. Mac, Vou. XXYVI, 
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esq. youngest son of the late Alexander 
Sinclair, esq. 

Aug. 6. Tn her 47th year, with a good 
hope through grace, Mary Lockyer, who 
lived 26 years as a faithful servant in Mr. 
Hatchard’s family of Clapham-common. 

In Newington-pl. aged 27, Emlin, the 
wife of Mr. Alfred Wood, and eldest dau. 
of the late Pelham Maitland, esq. 

Aug. 7. At St. Mary-at-Hill, City, 
aged 77, Mrs. Ann Appleby, dau. of the 
late Lieut. Appleby, R.N. 

Aug. 8. In Guildford-st. Russell-sq. 
aged 70, Richard Hodges, esq. 

Aug. 9. At Kensington Gore, aged 24, 
Thomas Fraser Barclay, esq. of the Mid- 
dle Temple, and late of Tavistock-square. 





Beps.—July 13. At Dunstable, aged 
75, William Frederick Brown, esq. late 
High Sheriff of Beds. 

July 21. At Bedford, aged 17, Ger- 
trude, dau. of Thomas Barnard, esq. 
Banker. 

Lately. At Leighton Buzzard, aged 
68, David Lee Willis, esq. many years a 
respectable solicitor at that town. 

Berxs.—July 9. At Reading, Sarah, 
widow of the Rev. Thomas Salmon, Rec- 
tor of Dogmansfield, and Vicar of Odiham. 

July 15. At Wantage, aged 87, Wil- 
liam Beckett Turner, esq. 

July 18. At the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Sandhurst, aged 14, Charles-Curtis 
Hulbert, youngest son of the late John 
Spice-Hulbert, esq. of Stokes Hill and 
Portsmouth. 

July 29. At Pangbourn, suddenly, 
Alice-Jane, only dau. of Mrs. Peile. 

Bucxs.—June 20. In his 82nd year, of 
paralysis, Mr. William Mansfield, of Bain- 
ton, in the parish of Caversfield, farmer. 
His habits were of the most saving cha- 
racter, and it is believed he was worth, at 
the time of his death, from forty to 
thousand pounds. He has left 1,5007. to 
each of his four daughters, and the resi- 
due of his property to his three sons. 

July 7. Aged 17, Amelia, fourth dau. 
of the late Rev. T. H. Walpole, Vicar of 
Winslow. 

July 10. Suddenly, at Wendover, 
aged 68, Mary, relict of John Forster, and 
dau. of the late Dr. Rumsey, of Amers- 
ham. 

CaMBRIDGE.—July 4. Samuel Prest, 
esq. of Cambridge. 

Aug. 1. AtStetchworth Park, Agnita- 
Louisa-Julia, infant dau.of Richard Eaton, 
esq. M.P. for Cambridgeshire. 

Aug. 7. At West Wratting Vicarage, 
William Watson, esq. 

Cuesuire.—July 3. At Ashfield Hall, 
aged 45, Jane-Eleanor, wife of Richard 
Houghton, esq. se 
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July 31, At Pootwood, Stockport, Mr. 
Taylor, an eminent surgeon, who com- 
mitted a fatal mistake by hastily swallow- 
ing laudanum, in lieu of the tincture of 
cardamoms. He was a practitioner of great 
skill, and very highly respected; and the 
faculty of the borough, anxious to testify 
their regret at his melancholy end, followed 
hisremains to the boundary of the borough, 
on its way to Cheadle, the place of family 
interment. An affectionate wife and sor- 
rowing son are left to mourn this de- 
plorable mistake. 

Dersy.—July 20. At Derby, Richard 
Wright Haden, esq. 

Devon.—July 8. At Plymouth, aged 
64, Charles Shadbolt, esq. late of Totten- 
ham, Middlesex. 

July 9. At Combe, aged 80, Mrs. 
Marker, widow of the Rev. Henry Marker, 
of Aylesbeare. 

July 13. At Pinhoe, near Exeter, aged 
34, Samuel Alexis Greig, esq. 

July 14. At Newton Abbot, aged 93, 
Elizabeth, widow of Dr. Oliver, of Bath. 

July 19. At Exeter, aged 87, Mrs. 
Kittoe, widow of Capt. W. Hugh Kittoe, 
R.N. and mother of William Hamilton 
Kittoe, esq. M.D. Harley-st. 

July 21. At Clannaborough, aged 58, 
Miss Elizabeth, only dau. of the late 
John Wreford, esq. 
~ July 23. At Buckfast Abbey, aged 69, 
Sophia, wife of Capt. Thomas White,R.N. 

July 24. At Green Hill, Brixham, aged 
65, Samuel Clarke, esq. of South Down. 

July 26. At Galacre House, Farway, of 
apoplexy, Edward Guppy, esq. 

July 28. John, eldest son of Thomas 
Pring, esq. of Fordton House, near Cre- 
diton. 

At the residence of her brother, the Rev. 
Richard Adney, at Mount Radford, near 
Exeter, aged 75, Elizabeth, relict of 
Henry Blagdon Worth, esq. of Worth. 

July 30. At Beach House, Exmouth, 
Dorothea, last surviving dau. of George 
Westlake, esq. late Alderman of Exeter. 

July 31. At Abbotskerswell, Susan H. 
Creed, wife of Wm. Creed, Jun. esq. 

Lately. At Dartmouth, aged 82, Isa- 
bella, widow of Capt. Thomas Twysden, 
R.N. She was the daughter of Henry 
Duncan, esq. Commissioner of the Navy, 
and was left a widow in 1801, having issue 
two sons, Henry Duncan Twysden, R.N. 
who married, in 1819, his cousin, Mary, 
daughter of Sir Wm. Jervis Twysden, 
Bart. and the Rev. Thomas Twysden, who 
married in 1827 Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
E. N. W. Fortescue, of Fallowpit, co. 
Devon, esq. 

ug. 2. At Exeter, aged 41, Joseph 
Barnes Sanders, esq. He was senior 
partner in the Exeter bank, a magistrate 
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of the city—having been appointed in 
1836, on the Municipal Reform Act com- 
ing into operation—and one of the Trus- 
tees of the Exeter Church Charities. He 
is endeared to all by his numerous acts of 
benevolence and kindness, and the muni- 
ficent support which he afforded to almost 
every local institution. 

Aug. 5. At Stoke Damarel, in her 39th 
year, Mary-Anne, wife of Charles Spence, 
esq. of the Admiralty. 

Aug. 6. At Plymouth, Harriette- Anne, 
dau. of Nicholas Condy, esq. late of the 
43d reg. of Light Inf. 

Aug. 8. At Whiddon, Abbotskerswell, 
aged 84, William Creed, esq. 

At Mount Radford, aged 65, Adam 
Thomson, esq. 

Aug. 12. At Barnstable, aged 28, Wm. 
Brown Matthews, eldest son of William 
Matthews, esq. of Cullompton. 

Dorset.—July 12. At Weymouth, 
aged 73, Anne, wife of John Miller, esq. 
late of Pentoe-house, Monmouthshire. 

July 28. John, eldest son of Thomas 
Pring, esq. of Fordton-house, near Cre- 

iton. 

At Wimborne, aged 66, Henry Hill, 
esq. many years in the Hon. East India 
Company’s /ate maritime service. 

July 29. At Wimborne Minster, aged 
44, Jane, wife of the Rev. James Mayo, 
Vicar of Avebury, Wilts. 

Essex.—June 6. At the residence of 
her son Capt. Skinner, Royal Artillery, at 
Springfield, aged 76, Mrs. Longmore, 
widow of the Rev. Alex. Longmore, LL.B. 
Vicar of Great Baddow and Rainham. 

July 9. At the Parsonage, High Beach, 
Elizabeth-Platt, second dau. of the late 
Rev. James Westerman, Vicar of Finch- 
ingfield. 

July 16. At Whip’s Cross, Waltham- 
stow, aged 66, Amelia-Ann, eldest surviv- 
ing dau. of the late Peter Berthon, esq. of 
Leyton. 

Aug. 1. At Dedham, aged 85, Peter 
Davey, esq. 

Aug. 2. At Pierrepont, near Farnham, 
aged 65, William Oliver, esq. late of the 
Madras Civil Service. 

Sophia, relict of Thomas Lewis, esq. of 
Woodford. 

Aug. 8. Aged 78, Ann-Maria, widow 
of Charles Lane, esq. of Loughton. 

GuoucesteR.—July 7. At Clifton, 
Abigail-Jane, relict of William Carter 
Thomas, esq. of Barbadoes. 

July 21. At Bristol, aged 54, James 
Prowse, esq. surgeon. 

July 23. At Cirencester, James-Hob- 
son White, esq. solicitor. 

At Eastfield, Westbury-upon-Trym, 
aged 37, Wm. Hassell, esq. 


q 
July 27. At Batsford, aged 83, Mary, 
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second dau, of the late Rev. Jasper Sel- 
wyn, Vicar of Blockley, Worcester- 
shire. 

July 31. At Clifton, aged 28, Catha- 
rine, wife of Henry B. Saville, Lieut. 
Royal Art. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 32, 
Agnes, wife of D. Glasgow, esq. St. An- 
drew’s-terrace, Cornbrook, Manchester. 

At Cheltenham, very suddenly, Miss 
Trapaud, dau. of the late Gen. Trapaud. 

At Gloucester, aged 86, John Veale, 
esq. for many years Collector of Excise at 
Bath and Gloucester. 

Aug. 15. At Oldbury Court, the seat 
of her sister-in-law, at an advanced age, 
Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of the late Valen- 
tine Jones, esq. of Belfast. 

Hants.—July 10. At Hartley Mau- 
duit rectory, Thomas Bissland, esq. late 
Collector of Customs, Greenock. 

July 18. At Romsey, Ellen, wife of 
William Ridsdale, esq. and third dau. of 
the late James Seale, esq. both of Wake- 
field, Yorkshire. 

July 22, At Froyle, aged 74, Thomas 
Burningham, esq. 

July 26. At Stratton Park, aged 72, 
Mary Ursula, wife of Sir Thomas Baring, 
Bart. and mother of the Right Hon. Francis 
Thornhill Baring, M.P. She was the 
eldest dau. of Charles Sealy, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, of Calcutta, where she was 
married in 1794, and she leaves issue four 
sons and three daus. Her remains were 
interred in the family vault in Mitcheldever 
Church. 

July 30. Atthe residence of Dr. Stead, 
Southampton, aged 56, Frederick Barwell, 
esq. fourth son of the late Richard Bar- 
well, esq. of Stanstead Park, Sussex. 

Lately. At Portsmouth, John Bown 
Hatton, esq. surgeon, R.N. son of Joseph 
Hatton, esq. of Monmouth. 

Aug. 3. At Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
Helen, wife of William Simonds, esq. of 
St. Cross, near Winchester. 

Herts.—July 13. At Totteridge, at 
the house of his father-in-law W. H. 
Thompson, esq. Thomas Abbott, esq. late 
of Jamaica, and formerly of Dorchester. 

July 17. At Bushey Heath, aged 56, 
Mary, wife of Mr. John Maxted, and 
second dau. of the late T. Wootton, esq. 
of St. Lawrence, Thanet. 

July 24. At the East India College, at 
the house of his son-in-law the Rev. F. 
Smith, aged 71, Henry Tredgold, esq. 
formerly of the Manor House, Chilbolton. 

4ug.1. Aged 55, Ann, wife of Samuel 
Adams, esq. Ware. 


Kent.—July 7. Aged 76, Sarah, wife 


of Robert Tomlin, esq. of East North- 
down, near Margate. 


Lidsing, aged 51, Elizabeth, wife of 
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R. Clements, esq. Mayor of Rochester, 
and dau. of the late Capt. Woolley. 

July 17. At St. Lawrence, Thanet, Sir 
Thomas Grey, M.D. many years a magis- 
trate of the county, F.R.S., F.L.S. &c. | 
He was the second son of John Grey, esq. 
of Dryden, Selkirkshire, by a dau. of 
Thos. Stavert, esq. of Collisford Hill, Rox- 
burghshire. He attained the rank of sur- 
geon R.N. in 1794, and was knighted for . 
his professional services, first by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and afterwards by 
the Prince Regent, in 1819. He married 
in 1802 a dau. of Richard Morrison, 
esq. 

Xt Sandgate, aged 36, Eliza-Anne, relict 
of D. W. Lloyd, esq. 

July 21. At Gravesend, aged 81, 
Richard Moss, esq. formerly of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. 

July 27. At Hythe, Katharine, second. 
dau. of the late David Denne, esq. of, 
Lydd. 

July 30. At Tunbridge Wells, Lieut.-. 
col. Owen Phillips, of Pembrokeshire, 
late of the 56th regiment Bengal army. 

Aug. 1. At Calverley Park, Tunbridge 
Wells, aged 84, Mary, relict of W. Haily, 
esq. 
aie. 4. At Minster Abbey, Isle of 
Thanet, aged 80, John Swinford, esq. 

Aug. 5. At Maidstone, aged 78, R. 
Russell, esq. 

Aug.7. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 72, 
Edmund Empy, esq. late of Park-st. Gros- 
venor--sq. 

Aug.16. At Chatham, aged 82, Lieut.- 
Gen. George Wulff, Col.-Commandant of 
the 9th battalion of Royal Art. 

LancastER.—June 18. At Crosby, 
near Liverpool, Charles Horsfall, esq. one 
of the most eminent merchants at Livers 
pool during the last half century, and of 
late years in partnership with his sons. 
He was a magistrate, and had filled the 
office of Mayor of Liverpool. He is suc- 
ceeded, as head of his firm, by his eldest 
son, Mr. Alderman Thomas Berry Hors- 
fall. 

July 1. At Manchester, aged 24, Flora- 
Alicia, wife of the Rev. Edmund Lane, 
Rector of St. Mary’s, Manchester, and 
fifth dau. of David Scott, esq. of Brother- 
ton, in Kincardineshire ; and on the 7th 
Flora-Alicia, her infant dau. ‘ 

July 13. At Heathfield, Manchester, 
Caroline-Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
John Bradock, esq. of Clapton. 

July 26. At Acresfield, Bolton, aged 
56, J. Bolling, esq. He has for a long 
time filled many important offices in the 
borough, and to him is owing, in a great 
measure, many improvements and ad- 
vantages which the borough enjoys. 

Lately. At Liverpool, aged 76, Mr, 
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Walker, the well-known lecturer upon as- 
tronomy. 

Aug. 1. At Crosby, Liverpool, aged 
36, Thomas-Worrall-Smith Grazebrook, 
esq. of Dallicott House, Shropshire. 

LeicesterR.—July 12. At Atherton, 
aged 74, Charles Weaver, esq. late Capt. 
in the 38th regt. of Inf. 

Lincotn.—July 16. At Lincoln, aged 
30, Rosa, wife of Mr. H. T. Chambers, 
and dau. of the late John Croft, esq. of 
London. 

Mippiesex.—July 19. At Warren 
House, near Uxbridge, aged 45, John 
Lawrence, esq. late of Hampstead Heath. 

July 28. At Bedfont, aged 62, Henry 
Sexton, esq. 

Aug. 1. Aged 44, Joseph Bridgett, esq. 
of Colney Hatch. 

Aug. 4. At Harrow-on-the-Hill, aged 
29, Louisa-Byron, third dau. of the Rev. 
John William Cunningham, the Vicar. 

Monmovurtu.—July 10. Aged 61, Sarah, 
wife of Thomas Hughes, esq. of Kingshill, 
Newport. 

NorFrork.—dJuly 7. At Starston, at 
the residence of Charles Etheridge, esq. 
aged 21, Henrietta-Ellen, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Thomas Allsopp, Vicar of 
Fressingfield-cum-Withersdale, Suffolk. 

July 20. At Reepham, aged 74, John 
Wordingham, esq. for fifty years a surgeon 
of extensive practice. 

July 22. At Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich, 
Sophia Ann, wife of the Rev. George 
Stracey. 

Lately. At Cromer, aged 86, Mrs. 
Seppings, widow of William Seppings, esq. 
of Swafield-house. 

Lately. At Cromer, aged 86, J. Gra- 
ham, esq. father of the Master of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 

NortHamptTon.—June 28. At Char- 
welton House, aged 92, Sarah, widow of 
the Rev. James Merest, of Wortham, 
Suffolk. 

July 31. Aged 40, William Berkeley, 
esq. of Tansor, near Oundle, fourth son of 
the late Charles Berkeley, esq. of Biggin. 

RutLanp.—July 14. At the Rectory, 
Whitwell, aged 65, Anne, relict of the 
Rev. Claudius Williams Fonnereau, Rec- 
tor of Clapton, Northamptonshire, who 
died on the 6th Oct. last. (See our vol. 
XXIV. p. 656). 

SomMERsET.—July 8. Aged 35, Anne, 
second dau. of Charles Robinson, esq. of 
Marlborough House, Weston, near Bath. 

July 9. At Bath, aged 71, Elizabeth- 
Carrington, relict of Major Acton Chaplin, 
of Weedon House, Bucks. 

July 18. At Bath, aged 28, Sophia 
Bartley, last remaining child of Mr. 


Bartley, of Woburn-sq. and formerly of - 


Covent Garden Theatre, 
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July 24. At Saltford House, Bath, aged 
84, Mrs. Sarah James. 

July 27. At Bath, Lieut.-Col. Richard 
Brunton, late commanding the 13th Light 
Dragoons. His commissions were dated, 
Ensign, 1808; Lieut. 1809; Captain, 
1813; Major, 1826; and Lieut-Colonel, 
1830. He served in the Peninsula and at 
Waterloo. 

Lately. At Bath, Mrs. Elmer, relict of 
W. Elmer, esq. Farnham, Surrey. 

At Bath, aged 30, Elizabeth, wife of 
W. Hunt, esq. and only dau. of the late 
N. Thorley, esq. 

Aug. 6. At Innox-hill house, near 
Frome, Mary-Ann, widow of Capt. R. I. L. 
O’Conner, of the Royal Navy. 

Aug. 9. At Bath, aged 67, John Turing, 
esq. late of the Madras Civil Service. 

Srarrorp.—July 15. At the Cloughs, 
Mary Anne, only dau. of the late Rev. 
Turner Edwards, Vicar of Owestry. 

July 22. Aged 78, Mary, widow of the 
Rev. Walter Bagot, formerly Rector of 
Blithfield. 

Aug. 9. Aged 76, Richard Fryer, esq. 
of the Wergs, near Wolverhampton. 

Surrotx.—July 13. At Sudbury, 
aged 49, William Brasier Jones, esq. eldest 
son of the late William Jones, esq. of 
Wood Hall, Sudbury. 

July 18. At Gorleston, aged 72, 
Stephen Miller, esq. late of Great Yar- 
mouth. 

July 31. At Caversham Parsonage, 
aged 30, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
Joshua Bennett. 

Surrey.—July 6. At Richmond, aged 
63, William Este, esq. formerly of the 
Ordnance Office, subsequently of the 
Tower Audit, lastly Paymaster 18th Inf. 

July 14. In the Cowley road, North 
Brixton, aged 89, Ann, widow of William 
Welsby, esq. of Nantwich, Cheshire. 

July 17. John Perkins, esq. of Pen- 
dell court, Bletchingley. 

July 22. At New Cross, aged 67, 
Silvia, widow of Samuel Moates, esq. of 
Wood House, East Ham. 

At Croydon, aged 68, Major Rohde. 

July 23. At Richmond, Rebecca, dau. 
of the late John Brickwell, esq. .of 
Amersham. 

July 26. At Putney, aged 76, Mary 
Anne, relict of John Bellamy Plowman, 
esq. of Normanston, near Lowestoffe. 

At Dunsborough House, Ripley, aged 
70, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. George 
Walton Onslow. She was the eldest 


dau. of William Campbell, esq. was mars 
ried in 1800, and left a widow in 1844; 
see our vol. XXI. p. 659. 

July 29. At Box Hill, Dorking, aged 
68, Miss Sarah Thompson. 

July 30, At her house on Richmond. 
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hill, aged 86, the Hon. Augusta Brude- 
nell, aunt of the Earl of Cardigan, and 
formerly Maid of Honour to Queen 
Charlotte. 

July 31. Cordelia-Elizabeth, wife of 
George Pepper, esq. of Kew-green. 

Aug. 2. At Balham-hill, aged 61, Har- 
riet, wife of William Smallbone, esq. 

4ug.7. At Stockwell, aged 65, Thomas 
Harrison, esq. late of the East India 
Company’s Service. 

Aug. 8. At Norwood, aged 75, Mrs. 
Nisbett. 

Sussex. — July 26. Aged 63, Mrs. 
Maria Gream, wife of the Rev. Robert 
Gream, M.A., Rector of Rotherfield. 

July 30. Of apoplexy, Thomas Abel 
Evans, esq. of Burwash. 

July 31. At Brighton, Jennet, wife of 
Joseph Lowthian, esq. 

Aug. 2. At Brighton, Laurentia-Do- 
rothea, wife of Francis Robertson, esq. of 
Chilcote, Derbyshire. 

Aug. 6. At Brighton, aged 49, Tho- 
mas Worthington, esq. of Hartshorne, co. 
Derby. 

Aug. 8. At Brighton, aged 85, Robert 
Browne, esq. 

Warwickx.—July 5. At Coventry, 
aged 53, Capt. Robert Storey, paymaster 
of the district. 

July 18. At Leamington, aged 37, 
Georgina- Louisa Tollemache, wife of John 
Tollemache, esq. M.P. She was the 
daughter of John Best, esq. and was mar- 
ried in 1826. 

July 26. At Ashted, Birmingham, 
aged 38, John, son of the late John 
Warne, esq. Grange, Bermondsey. 

July 28. Charlotte, wife of Samuel 
Vale, esq. of Coventry. 

July 31. At the residence of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Farr, in Warwick, aged 87, 
Anne, relict of Thomas Belcher, esq. of 
Manchester. 

Aug. 3. At Leamington, Caroline, 
eldest dau. of the late John Pinkerton, 
esq. of Tottenham. 

WESTMORELAND.—July 26. Aged 33, 
Georgiana, eldest dau. of George Wilson, 
esq. of Dallam Tower. 

Lately. In the gaol of Appleby, Mr. 
James Towers, M.D., of Shropshire. He 
had been upwards of 24 years a prisoner 
in Appleby gaol. He was tried at the 
spring assizes, 1822, for the murder of his 
wife, and sentenced, on the ground of 
insanity, to be kept in strict custody 
during his Majesty’s pleasure. 

Wits.—July 12. At Wilton-road, 
near Salisbury, aged 104, John Edwards. 
He for many years attended the public- 
houses, &c. of Salisbury with hot mutton 
and other pies. 

July 28. Aged 73, G. R. Ward, esq, 
of Longbridge Deverill, 


July 30. At the Vicarage, Biddestone, 
near Chippenham, aged 66, Charles Soul- 
bein Desprez, esq. late of Clifton. 

WorcesteR.—July 27. At Tenbury, 
Susannah-Constantia, eldest child of S. 
H. Godson, esq. Rutland*gate, Hyde Park. 

July 31. At Thornloe, Worcester, 
Mary- Wigley, wifeof Capt. Hastings, R.N. 

Yorx.—July 8. At Norton, near Mal- 
ton, aged 68, George Bartliff, esq. 

July 10. Aged 79, Christopher Smith, 
esq. of Leeds, and formerly of Bramhope 
Hall. 

July 21. Aged 12, Susannah-Elizabeth, 
only child of William Coopland, esq. of 
Walcot, near Barton-on-Humber. 

July 25. Aged 49, Anne, second dau. 
of the Rey. Charles Wellbeloved, of York. 

Aug. 5. At Holbeck, near Leeds, aged 
64, Jonathan Shackleton, esq. a member 
of the Society of Friends. 

Wates.—June 28. At Britonferry, 
near Swansea, aged 43, George Farquhar 
Cameron, esq. only son of the late Col. 
Duncan John Cameron, formerly of 
Browning’s Lodge, Sussex. 

Lately. At Brecon, Letitia, relict of D. 
Jones, esq. Llwyndderw, a magistrate and 
Deputy Lieut. for Brecon. 

July 5. At Dee Side, Bangor Iscoed, 
the residence of his mother, aged 24, 
John, the younger son of the late Peter 
Bentley, esq. of Westfelton, Salop, B.A. 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 

July 27. At the rectory, Criccieth, 
N.W. aged 59, John Russell, esq. 

ScorLtanp. — July 3. At Cantray, 
Nairn, aged 37, Hugh C. Davidson, esq. 
of Cantray. 

July 14. At Edinburgh, George Pater- 
son, esq. of Castle Huntly, late Lieut.- 
Col. 3d Fusilier Guards. 

July 15. At Edinburgh, Hannah-Fors- 
ter-Nelson, relict of Lieut.-Gen. John 
Spens, of Stonelaw. 

July 19. At Prestonfield, near Edin- 
burgh, Anne, widow of Sir William Ar- 
buthnot, Bart. She was the daughter of 
John Alves, esq. of Shipland, co. Inver- 
ness, M.D.; was married in 1800, and left 
a widow in 1829, having had issue Sir 
Robert Keith Arbuthnot, the present 
Baronet, and a numerous family. 

July 21. At Edinburgh, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Alexander Dick, widow of James 
Stark, esq. of Kingsdale, and dau. of the 
late Sir Alexander Dick, Bart. of Preston- 
field. 

July 27. In College-st. Glasgow, David, 
son of the Rev. Archibald Nisbett. 

InrLanp.—March 18. In consequence 
of a gun-wound received from an assassin 
on the previous day, on his return to Clare 
from the sessions at Spancil-hill, Peirse 
Carrick, esq. a justice of the peace. 

July 10, Aged 103, Mr. Wm. Mus 
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grave, of Ballymoney, parish of Newtown- 
ards, co. of Down. 

July 13. In Sippery-green, aged 120, 
Daniel Atkin, commonly called ‘‘ Dan the 
Black,’? who, in the course of his pro- 
tracted life, contracted marriage with seven 
prolific wives! whose children’s children 
and great-grandchildren, of various hues, 
grades, and professions, are said to amount 
to the number of 570 souls—320 males 
and 250 females. Within the last month 
Dan received a letter from his venerable 
sire, who is still well and jolly in North 
America. 

At Rose-park, co. Galway, Daniel 
M‘Nevin esq. for many years an active 
member of the Catholic Association, the 
Repeal Association, and the ’82 Club. 
He was a solicitor in extensive practice, 
and an enthusiast in extreme anti-English 
opinions. A few weeks ago his favourite 
son died suddenly, and the tomb had 
hardly closed over his remains, when 
another son—one of the most brilliant 
orators of the Young Ireland party, and a 
writer of considerable ability—was attacked 
with mental derangement and placed under 
restraint. The accumulation of sorrow 
was too much for the father, and he sank 
under it without any other disease. 

July 21. At the residence of his uncle, 
R. H. Patton, esq. Crohan House, Ramel- 
ton, aged 22, William-Babington,youngest 
son of the late Thomas Keyes, esq. R.N. 

Aug. 2. At Ansford House, Castle 
Cary, aged 37, Robert Penny Greenwood 
Penny, esq. 

Lately. At Dublin, the widow of the 
Rev. Mr. Magee, of Lurgan, sister of 
Major-Gen. Stewart. She has left 20,000/. 
to trustees for the erection of a Presbyte- 
rian College in Ireland. 

JeRsEY.—Aug. 2. At Beaulieu Gou- 
rey, aged 54, Eliza, youngest dau. of the 
late Charnel Bateman, esq. and wife of 
Thomas Budgen, esq. oft Holmesdale 
House, Blechingley, Surrey. 

East Inpirs.—April 23. Aged 29, 
Joseph Hammond Freeman, in medical 
charge of the 25th Native Inf., Khyouk 
Phyoo, Arracan, Bengal, eldest son of 
Joseph Freeman, esq. of Spring Gardens. 

May 4. At Dargeeling, Eliza, wife of 
R. B. Kinsey, esq. Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Service, and dau. of J. Bowling, 
esq. of Hammersmith. 

May 8. At Meerut, after having served 
with his regiment throughout the cam- 
paign of 1842, under Gen. Pollock, and 
throughout the recent one in the Punjaub, 
having been present at the battles of Mood- 
kee, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon, 
and the occupation of Lahore, aged 24, 
Wi.liam-Frederick-Willes, Lieut. 31st 
Reg. second surviving son of the late 


Robert Middleton Atty, esq. of Ingon 
Grange, Warwickshire. 

May 13. Inthe East Indies, Captain 
George Hart Dyke, of the Bengal Art. 
fifth son of Sir Percival Hart Dyke, Bart. 
of Lullingstone Castle, Kent. 

Lately. In the East Indies, aged 40, 
Brigade-Major John Wright, son of the 
Rev. Robert Wright, Rector of Itchen 
Abbas, near Winton. 

June 1. At Chutterpoor, Lieut. John 
Leeke Paterson, of the 50th Madras Native 
Inf. eldest son of James Paterson, esq. 
of Cornwall-terr. Regent’s Park. 

June 6. At Bombay, aged 24, Harriett- 
Anne, wife of C. Morehead, esq. M.D. 
and eldest dau. of the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Barnes, of Sowton. 

West Inpies.—June 9. At Jericho, 
St. Thomas-in-the Vale, Jamaica, Eliza, 
wife of the Rev. Edward Hewett, and 
second dau. of the late Mr. Wm. Stower, 
of Gracechurch-st. 

AsroaD.—April 2. Killed, in a sud- 
den attack by the natives, whilst engaged 
in surveying the river Ramora, coast of 
Africa, aged 24, Ozias Alfred Winstanley, 
second master of her Majesty’s steam- 
vessel Avon, and second son of the Rev. 
C. Winstanley, Toronto, Upper Canada. 

April6. At Florence, aged 30, Hon. 
Henry Charles Boyle, next brother to the 
present Earl of Shannon. He married in 
1841, Catharine-Simpson, eldest daugh- 
ter of James Ede, esq. of Ridgway castle. 

April 17. Drowned on the coast of 
Africa, aged 35, Lieut. Henry Jenkins 
Robins, first Lieutenant of the “ Flying 
Fish,’’ and acting in the command of that 
ship. 

May 24. At the hospital La Charité, 
Paris, from the effect of wounds inflicted 
by a soldier in the public road near Passy, 
Dr. Tuke, late of the Manor house, Chis- 
wick. 

May 30. At Bogota, aged 52, Col. 
John Mackintosh. 

In June, aged 65, at Champagnole, De- 
partment of the Jura, Mrs. Evans, many 
years a resident of Bath, and widow of 
Geo. Evans, esq. of Kildare. 

June 5. On board the packet-ship 
Everetta, while on his homeward voyage 
from Sydney, Capt. William HenryClarke, 
late of 4th or King’s Own Reg. 

June 20. At Tucacas, in the Republic 
of Venezuela, South America, Bryan 
Adams, esq. 

June 21. At the Havana, William- 
Hope, nephew of Thomas Lee, esq. of 
Somers-pl. Hyde Park. 

June 23. At Madeira, Jane-Ingram, 
the wife of David Muir, esq. of that place, 
and dau. of the late John Travers, esq. 

June 30. At Bocking, in the Tyrol, 
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aged 79, Elizabeth, widow of Capt. 
Charles Bunyon, of the Bombay Cavalry. 

Of fever, on the coast of Africa, on 
board her Majesty’s ship Acton, of 
which he was First Lieut., John Fitz- 
gerald Carroll, youngest son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. John Carroll. 

Lately. At Paris, at the advanced age 
of 92, Dr. Grandison, eminent for his 
successful researches on the Nervous 
System. 

July10. AtCadiz, aged 16, Sara Kate 
Elizabeth, only child of the late John 
Ogle, esq. eldest son of the Rev. John 
Savile Ogle, of Kirkley Hall, North- 
umberland. 

July 15. At Lucerne, aged 28, the 
Hon. Caroline-Esther, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
the Hon. John St. Vincent Saumarez. 
She was the eldest dau. of William Rhodes, 
esq. of Bramhope Hall, Yorkshire, and has 
left issue two daughters and two sons. 

July 16. At Rome, aged 65, Prince 
Heinrich of Prussia, brother to the late 
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King. He had been residing for twenty- 
five years in the Eternal City. 

July 21. At Bex, Switzerland, from the 
shock occasioned by the overturning of a 
carriage, Louisa, wife of Robert Winter, 
esq. of Hove, Sussex. 

July 27. At Baden-Baden, aged 5, 
Elizabeth-Blanche, youngest dau. of G. 
P. R. James, esq. 

April 14. At Berlin, aged 60, her 
Royal Highness Princess William of Prus- 
sia. She was the fifth daughter of the 
late Landgrave of Hesse Homburg. On 
the 12th of Jan. 1804, she married Prince 
William of Prussia (uncle to the King of 
Prussia), by whom she has left issue, the 
Princes Adalbert and Waldemar (the 
latter of whom accompanied the British 
army in the recent campaign in India) ; 
the Princess Elizabeth, married to Charles, 
Prince of Hesse Darmstadt ; and the 
Princess Maria, Consort of the Crown 
Prince of Bavaria. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS, 


(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 


From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus RecisTerep from JuLy 25, to AuG. 22, 1846, (5 weeks.) 


Males 2603 


Females 2490 5093 





Under 15........2726 
15 to 60..... oe 1441 
60 and upwards 
Age not specified 15 


911 ¢2093 


Births for the above period... ...0seccesecee coccee sees G3l8 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Aug. 22. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
ae @&f 2 ata @ 
50 2] 27 0 [23 3 











Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
e Lin &i as 4, 
31 5 | 38 11 | 384 








PRICE OF HOPS, Aug. 21. 
Sussex Pockets, 4/. 10s. to 67. 0s.—-Kent Pockets, 51. Os. to 82. 8s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Aug. 21. 


Hay, 3/. Os. to 4/. Os.—Straw, 1. 14s. to 17. 16s.—Clover, 4/. 5s. to 52. 16s. 
SMITHFIELD, Aug. 21. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


See ae iencee 3s. 6d. to 4s. 2d. 
Mutton........00000000058 4d. to 46. Sd. 
Veal ....cccc000 seeeseeeedS. Sd. to 4e. 8d. 
PRs ascitnasowieance 3s.10d. to 5s. Od. 





Head of Cattle at Market, Aug. 17. 
Beasts............. 3342 Calves 216 
SheepandLambs 33,070 Pigs 150 


COAL MARKET, Aug. 21. 
Walls Ends, from 14s. 3d. to 15s. 6d.perton. Other sorts from 13s. Od. to 15s. Od, 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 43s. Od. Yellow Russia, 43s. Od. 
CANDLES, 7s. 0d. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 








Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


Noon. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strranp. 
From July 26 to August 25, 1846, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
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Md . 
| thal 
Weather. PA > z a Weather. 
=. a 
° | ° fin pts. 
fair, cloudy 71 | 68) , 07 |/fair 
do. do. 70 | 60 |, 08 jjrain, fair 
- = . = 29, = ee rain 
0. do. | air 
do. do. 73 > 7 73 |\do. cly. rain 
||fair 72 83 | fair 
f.c.veryhy.rn.) 68 | 60 ; 87 cloudy 
ijcloudy, rain | 68 | 58 60 ||fair, rain 
do. fr.slt.shrs. 67 | 60 | , 63 |\cloudy, rain 
|do. do. hy. rn.| 65 | 60 80 ||rain 
\|do.do. ru. fair! 68 | 64 : 83 |icloudy, rain 
i|do. do. 67 | 60 |30, 03 |/fair 
do. do. rain 66|61| , _ |\do. 
do. do. do. 68 | 54) , 66 |icloudy 
do. do. 64 | 62 22 || do. 
cloudy ; 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
o -|3 3 w bi 
- & | 9 33 $ F 3 
38 |ps slew S | Ex. Bills, 
Zig |SEM@zigs A | £1000 
§ | a Paw elsa a 1 
la | os S| 
| 98 | 103 1823 pm.| 10 13 pm. 
| 982! 103 2419pm.) 9 12 pm. 
| 9x2! 104 24pm. | 9 13 pm. 
| = — 18pm. | 13 9 pm. 
983) 103 22pm. | 12 8 pm. 
| 982} 103 22pm. | 12 7 pm. 
| 981) 104 7) 22 aos 
| 982! 108] 95g 3} 8 12pm. 
| 98 | 103) 962) 2318pm, 12 8 pm. 
| 98 | 103 23 pm. |; 11 7 pm. 
98 | 103;\—— | Spm. | 10 6 pm. 
98 | 103 1520pm.| 8 6pm. 
972| 104) 953 10 pm. | 5 8pm. 
972) 103) 9 15 pm. 4 9pm. 
98 | 103) 953 2022 pm. 8 12 pm. 
| 972) 103) 953 1622pm.| @ 12pm. 
— 10 7 11 pm. 
972) 10 8 12pm. 
| 98 | 103) 958 13 pm. 
| 98 | 103 955 2 10 pm. 
| 98 | 103/ 95% 110 14pm. 
| 984 103} 953 19 pm. 10 14 pm. 
| 10 13 pm. 
| 983! 103 2419pm.| 10 13 oa 
| 981! 103! 953 1924pm. 10 13 pm. 
95% | 98%) 104) 953) 10 13 pm. 
96 | 98}' 103) 958! 10 17 pm. 


ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
6, Bank Chambers, London. 


J.B, NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT>STREET, 








